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FOREWORD. 


The Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu 
Cofl«ge*has laid down the following principles on 
whiS'fj religious and moral teaching is to be given 
in all Institutions under its control. 

The object of the Central Hindu College being 
to combine Hindu religious and ethical training 
with the western education suited to the needs of 
the time, it is necessary that this religious and 
ethical training shall be of a wide, liberal pnd un- 
sectarian character, while at the same time it shall 
be definitely and distinctively Hindu. It must be 
inclusive enough to unite the most divergent forms 
of Hindu thought, but exclusive enough to leave 
outside it forms of thought which are non-Hindu. 
It must avoid all doctrines which are the subject of 
controversy between schools recognised as ortho- 
dox; it must not enter into any of the social and 
political questions of the day ; but it must lay a 
solid foundation of religion and ethics on which the 
student may build, in his manhood, the more speci- 
alised principles suited to his intellectual and emo- 
tional temperament. It must be directed to the 
building up of a character — pious, dutiful, strong, 
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self-reliant, upright, righteous, gentle and well- 
balanced — a character which will be that of .a good 
man and a good citizen ; the fundamental princi- 
ples of religion, governing the general view of life 
and of life’s obligations, are alone sufficient to form 
such a character. That which unites Hindus^ if a 
common faith must be clearly and simply t^il^ht; 
all that divides them must be ignored. 1 istly, 
care must be taken to cultivate a wide spirit of 
tolerance, which not only respects the differences 
of thought and practice among Hindus, but which 
also respects the differences of religion among non- 
Hindus, regarding all faiths with reverence, as 
roads \flhereby men approach the Supreme. 

Therefore: — I. The Religious and Ethical In- 
struction must be such as all 
Hindus can accept. 

2. It must include the special teach- 

ings which mark out Hinduism 
from other religions. 

3. It must not include the distinctive 

views of any special school or 
sect. 

The Text Book is intended to be studied by 
Hindu youths in Colleges, after the elementary one 
and the Catechism have been mastered in school 
days. It follows exactly the same general plan, 
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filling in the broad outlines given in the elementary 
one, and supplying details which were not -before 
introduced, lest they should contuse the minds of 
young learners. 

It follows the same principle of expounding 
beliefs common to the vast majority of Hindus, 
avoiding special sectarian views. In the Introduc- 
tion a very brief sketch of the great Schools is 
given, & every youth should know of their exis- 
tence and of their distinguishing marks. 

The name to be given to these books was 
carefully discussed, and that of “ San&tana Dhar- 
ma” was finally chosen, as connoting the .ancient 
teachings, free from modern accretions. It should 
cover all sects, as it did in the ancient days. 

May this book also aid in the great work of 
building up the national Religion, and so pave the 
way to national happiness and prosperity. 
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sit fsRr«r^r 
jnra J^srg *r: i 

im?y f^jg *r. ^r g g a n 
*r*rer Rag sft w$#sr€fr II 
INTRODUCTION. 

>fi*Td!rcrra l The Religion based on the Ve- 
das, the SanAtana Dharma, or Vaidika Dharma, is 
the oldest of living Religions, and stands unrivalled 
in the depth and splendour of its philosophy, while 
it yields to none in the purity of its ethical teach- 
ings and in the flexibility and varied adaptation of 
its rites and ceremonies. “ It is like a river, which 
has shallows that a child may play in, and depths 
which the strongest diver cannot fathom." It is 
thus adapted to every human need, and there is 
nothing which any religion can supply to add to its 
rounded perfection. The more it is studied, the 
more does it illuminate the intellect and satisfy the 
heart The youth who learns something of it is 
laying up for himself a sure increaser of happiness, 
a* sure consolation in trouble, for the rest of 
his life. 
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41 That which supports, that which holds to- 
gether the peoples (of the universe), that is 
Dharma.” 

Dharma is not merely a set of beliefs having 
no necessary connection with the daily life f of hu- 
manity, but it is the very principles of a healthy 
and beneficent life. Therefore to know those prin- 
ciples and act upon them is to be a true Aryan (or 
follower of Vaidika Dharma), and to tread the sure 
road to happiness, individual as well as general. 
The etymologic*! meaning of 44 religion ” is also 
the same, 44 that which binds together.” 44 Vaidika ” 
means 44 pertaining to the Veda or Perfect Know- 
ledge.” Hence Vaidika Dharma means 44 the Reli- 
gion of Perfect Knowledge/’ 

One of the most remarkable things in the San&- 
tana Religion is the way in which it has laid down 
a complete scheme of knowledge, and has then 
crowned it with a Philosophy composed of six 
faces, but governed by one idea and leading to one 
goal. No such comprehensive and orderly view of 
human knowledge is elsewhere to be found. This 
has been sketched in the Elementary Text-Book, 
but now requires some further elucidation. 


1 Mahdbhdrata . Kama Parva. lxix, 59. 
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THE BASIS OF SANATANA DHARMA. 

\ 

The fljrcr: Slirutih, consisting of the Four 
Vedas is the final authority in the Aryan Religion, 
and these four Vedas form in their entirety THE 
Veda, the Perfect Knowledge, revealed by 
Brahm|, seen by the Ri§his, and clothed in words 
by Them for the benefit of the Aryan peoples. 

Snifasfcirthr* I 

wiwpc # 1 

41 The Vedas, together with the Itihftsas, were 
withdrawn at the end of the Yugns, The Mahar- 
$his, permitted by Svayambhd (Brahmft), recovered 
them by Tapas.” 

It appears that modifications were introduced 
on such recoveries, which took place at the begin- 
ning of each cycle, so as to suit the again revealed 
Vedas to the special conditions of the age. For 
we read in the Devi Bhdgavata 

Rwrc *re«rr qresrw ll 2 

“ Then, in the Kali age, He (Vi§hnu in the 
form of Vy&sa) divides the one Veda into many 
parts, desiring benefit (to men), and knowing that the 

l . Quoted by ShankariLcli&rya, and attributed by him to 
Vy&sa. — Shdriralca BhaShya . I. iii. 29. 

2 Loc . tit, I. iii. 19. 
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Br&hmanas would be short-lived and of small in- 
telligence,” and hence unable to master the whole, t 

Thus the $i$his are ever watching ovef the 
Religion they gave, withdrawing and again giving, 
revelation according to the needs and the capaci- 
ties of each age. If so much has disappeared 
from the sacred books — as may be seen by com- 
paring the number of shlokas said to be contained 
in some of them, with the extant shlokas — this 
disappearance has been brought about by the Ri$his 
for men’s benefit. 

In Patanjali’s Mahdbhdfkya much higher fig- 
ures, as regards the extent and content of the Vedas, 
are given than are found in the now extant books. 
He mentions 21 sh&kh&s of the Rigveda, 100 of 
the Yajutveda , 1000 of the Sdmaveda and 9 of 
the Atharvaveda. The M uktikopam$hat gives 21 
shdkhds of the Rigveda , 109 of the Yajurveda l 
1000 of the Sdmaveda, and 50 of the Athatvaveda, 
Of these but few are now known. 1 

Each Veda has three generally recognised divi- 
sions : — 

(1) The Samhita, or Collection, consist- 
ing of S&kt&ni, Sflktas, hymns used at sacri- 

fices and offerings, the Mantras, on which the 
efficacy of the rite depends.' 


1 Of. on this point the Charapa-Vydha. 
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(2) The ffrsrarft BrAhmanAni, BrAhmagas, de- 
scribed by Apastamba as containing precepts for 

sacrifice, reproof, praise, stories and traditions ; 
they explain the connection between the Suktasand 
the ceremonies ; they are treatises on ritual, but 
interspersed with the ritual directions are many 
illustrative stories, philosophical observations and 
profound ideas, especially in the TAndya M ahd- 
br&hmana and the Shatapatha BrAhmana. Trea- 
tises named srrt^q^irrH AranyakAni, Aranyak" 
Books for the Forest, i. e., for study by reclus«. 
given at the end of the BrAhmanas. 

(3) The ?<Tr?T«nf: Upanighadah, Upanig’' 
losophical treatises of a profound c v 
bodying the apfaw BrahmavidyA, 

Six Darghanas, or the great systems <. „_ r y 

are built up. They are many in 'lum^r, 108 
being the more important, and of these 10 or 12 
are called Major, and the rest Minor. The Major 
have been commented on bv th e founders of the 
leading schools of VedAnta, or by their early 
disciples. 

The SamhitA, or Collections of the Mantras of 
the Rigveda, contains 1017 Suktas, arranged in 
10 qvroift MandalAni, Mardalas, literally circles. 
The SQktas are for the most part prayers to, and 
invocations of, the Devas, byt we shall find later that 
the One Supreme ExistenCic is also'definitely taught 
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in this ancient Aryan book. It is the book of 
the fftn* HotS, the priest who pours offerings into the 
fire, and, as its name implies, is the knowledge of 
Richas, or laudatory verses, to be recited aloud at 
the time of the sacrifice. 

The SamhitS. of the Yajurvcda consists of forty 
AdhySyas, or chapters, containing 1886 i^ilokas, 
about half of which are also found in the Rigveda. 
There are two main versions of it, the Krishna, the 
black, or Taittiriya } in which the Samhit& and Br&h- 
mana a^e mixed up ; and the Shuk/a , the white, or 
VAjasai\eya y in which the SamhitS is separate from 
the Brahmana. There are other minor differences. 
The Samhit& consists of the invocations and prayers 
offered in sacrifices in the preparation of the mate- 
**ials, the altar,' the bricks, the stakes, etc., etc. 
Details of the sacrifices often mentioned in histories 
— the R&jasuya, the Ashvamedha, etc. — may here 
be found as well as of domestic and other ceremo- 
nies. It is the book containing, as its name implies, 
the knowledge of sacrifices, and belongs especially 
to the ; Adhvaryuh (conductor), comprising 
his duties in a sacrifice. 

The SamhitA of the S&ittaveda ’contains IS 
books divided into 32 chapters, again subdivided 
into 460 hymns. Most of these are also found in the 
Rigveda mantras, only 75 being different. The 
SAmaveda is the knowledge of song, and its hymns 



were chanted by the *^«rmr Udg&U, at sacrifices in 
which Soma was offered. 1 

The Samhit& of the Atharvaveda is divided 
into 20 K&ndas, and these again into 731 hymns. 
Its earthly compilation is ascribed to the descen- 
dants of Atharvana, the Angirasas and the Bhj-igus, 
to whem it was revealed. It is sometimes called 
Bralimaveda , probably because it was the special 
Veda used by the argrr BrahmA, the chief priest at a 
sacrifice, who supervised the whole, and remedied 
any errors that might have been committed by the 
Hotp, Ad h vary u and Udgatri. The name, however, 
may refer to the fact that in the Atharvaveda is also 
expounded the knowledge of Brahman which be- 
stows Moksha, liberation from rebirth, many of the 
more famous Upani§hats forming part of it. Fur- 
ther, it throws much light on the daily life of the 
ancient middle class Aryan, the merchant and the 


1 The Samhitit of the Samaveda comprises four 
different works, the qr *K T *i , the the eciff and the 
All these four include the whole of the 
Sdmaveda as set to music. But as the hymns with 
their musical notations became wholly unintelligible, 
even in early days, they were rearranged into a dis- 
tinct compilation, called the Archika. On this compila- 
tion Say ana. wrote his Bhashya. The figures used on 
the top of the mantras in the printed text indicate the 
notes of the gamtli. 
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agriculturist, as well as on that of the women of the 
same class, and thus has a special historical and 
sociological interest of its own. 

There are two Br&hmanas attached to the 
Rigveda ; the A itareya, consisting of 40 Adhy&yas, 
deals with the Soma sacrifices, the Agnihotra, and 
the ceremonies connected with the accession of a 
king. The Aitareya Aranyaka belongs to this 
Br&hmana, in which the Aitareya Upanifhat is in- 
cluded. The Kaushttaki Bidhmana, sometimes 
called also Shdnkhdyana, has 30 Adhyftyas and 
deals with the Soma sacrifices. The 'Aranyaka of 
the same name belongs to it, and includes the 
Kaushttaki Upanifhat. There are attached to it 
also 8 minor Upanishats. 

In the Krishna Yajurveda there are no separate 
Br&hmanas recognised by two schools, the prose por- 
tions mingled with the SamhitS taking this place; 
but a third school separates these as the Taittiiiya 
Brdhmana in 3 Adhy&yas, with a Taitttiya Aran- 
yaka containing the Taitthiya Upanifkat. The 
Katha and Shveidshvatara Upanishats and 31 
minor ones belong also to the Krishna Yajurveda. 
The Shukla Yajurveda has the Shatapatha Brdh- 
maita in 100 Adhy&yas, the Aranyaka of which con- 
tains the Brihaddranyakopam'shat, also called the 
Vdjasaneya ; the tshopanishat forms the last chap- 
ter of this Veda, together with 17 minor Upanishats. 
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The S&maveda has 3 generally known Br&h- 
maijas ; the Talavak&ta , which includes the Keno- 
panishat ; the Paflchavittisha, containing 25 books ; 
the Chh&ndogya Btdhmana, including the Upa- 
nishat of that name, and 14 minor ones. 

The Atharvavcdci has the Gopatha BrAkmana , 
consisting of 2 books. Many Upani$hats are at- 
tached to this Veda in different lists. The MAn- 
ddkya, Mundaka and Prashna are among those 
classed as the 12 chief Upani§hats, and there are 
31 minor ones attached to it in the Muktikopani- 
fhat. 

The 12 chief Upani?hats are: the Aitareya, 
Kaushttaki , Tatttirfya, Katha, S k ve task vata ra, 
Brihad&tanyaka , tsha, Kena, Chh&ndogya, Mart - 
d&kya, Mundaka and Prashna. The student can 
find the complete list of the whole 108 in the Muk- 
tikopanishat.. 

On these Shrutis the whole fabric of Vaidika 
Dharma, the Religion of the Vedas, as it is truly 
named, is built. In modern days much criticism 
has been directed against the Vedas, because the 
occult knowledge, on the possession of which de- 
pends the understanding of their inner meaning, 
has disappeared. They contain in their entirety a 
system by the mastery of which all the energies of 
nature may be controlled, for it is the system by 
which these energies were vitalised in our universe 
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at its beginning, and are still directed by fshvara. 
A true Vedavit could rule nature, and all her ener- 
gies would be at his service. , 

It is therefore not wise to conclude hastily that 
passages in the Vedas are rubbish, or “ the bab- 
blings of a child-humanity,” because they are not 
intelligible to the modern student, devoid of'Yoga 
and of inner knowledge. The student should sus- 
pend his judgment whenever he feels inclined to 
see absurdity, remembering that some of the keen- 
est intellects produced by humanity have seen, 
wisdom where he sees none, and he should wait 
until riper years and increased purity of life have 
opened his eyes. 

The Vedas are summed up in the Gftyatri, the 
G&yatri in the Pranava, and the Pranava is the ex- 
pression of the Absolute. This statement is repeat- 
edly made in the Vedas themselves, and occurs 
again and again in Samskrit literature. The real 
meaning or significance of this mysterious fact can 
only be discovered by prolonged study and medi- 
tation. 

Next in order to the Shruti in authority comes 
the Smritih, which explains and developes 
Dharma, laying down the laws which regulate 
Aryan national, social, family and individual obli- 
gations. They are the text-books of law, and are 
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very numerous , 1 but four of them are regarded as 
the chief, and these are sometimes related to the 
fouj Yugas, Manu being said to be the authority 
for the Satya Yuga, YAjfiavalkya for the TretA, 
Shaftkha and Likhita for the DvApara, and ParA- 
shara for the Kali. 

3 nrc*r: terror «rf*srs*«t3rr: i 

snft 5ren%i%cfi: <rncrercr: *f?n; n 

“ [The laws] of Manu are declared for the Kfita 
Yuga, those of Y&jftavalkya for the Treta ; those 
of Shaftkha and Likhita are remembered for the 
Dvdpara, those of Par&shara are remembered for 
the Kali .' 1 

Thus we see that, as in the case of the Vedas, 
the Rishis with the necessary authority made alter- 
ations and adaptations to suit the needs of the time. 
It was this flexibility, characteristic of the San&tana 
Dharma, that preserved it through so many ages, 
when other ancient religions perished. The above 
saying, however, is in no way followed to-day. 

Of the authority of the Shruti and Smpti, Manu 
says : 

faww vrfar new 3 1 

& wff fs Ofoft H - 

1 See the Introduction to M&ndilik’s translation of the 
Vyavahira Maytikha and YdjmxaVcya Smfitu 
Loc . cit. ii. 10* 
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” The Veda is known as Shruti, the Dharma- 
shistras as Smfiti : these should not be doubted 
(but carefully consulted and considered) in all nat- 
ters, for from them Dharma arose." 

Of these Smritis, the two of Manu and YAjfla- 
valkya are universally accepted at the present time 
as of chief authority all over India, and "Y&jfta- 
valkya is chiefly consulted in all matters of Hindu 
law. The other Smritis are drawn upon when it is 
necessary to supplement these. 

Manu, the original lawgiver of the Aryan race, 
Is said in the N&rada Smriti to have composed a 
DharmashAstra in 100,000 shlokas, arranged in 
1080 chapters : this was reduced by N&rada to 
12,000 shlokas, by MArkan^eya to 8000, and by 
Sumati, Bhrigu’s son, to 4000. The Laws now 
exist in 12 books, containing only 2685 shlokas. 
Manu expounds the origin of the universe, and 
then desires Bhpgu to recite the Institutes as 
taught by himself. Bhjrigu, accordingly, sketches 
the work, and then expounds in detail the duties of 
the student (chap, if.), the householder (chap, iii.), and 
of one who is a SnAtaka (chap, iv.); he then deals 
with food, impurity and purification, and with 
women (chap; v.), and finishes the orderly life by 
describing the two last stages of the forest-dweller 
and the SannyAsi (chap. vi.). The duties of a icing 
are then laid down (chap, vii.), and the administration 
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of civil and criminal law (chap. viii.). This is 
followed by the " eternal laws for a husband and 
his»wife,” the laws of inheritance, the punishments 
for some crimes, and some additional precepts as 
to royal duties (chap. ix.). The rules for the four 
castes, chiefly in times of distress, follow (chap, x.), 
and then laws on penances (chap. xi.). The 12th 
chapter deals with transmigration and declares that 
supreme bliss is to be gained by the knowledge of 
AtmS, on whom “ the universe rests.” 

The Y&jftavalkya Smriti consists of 3 Adhylt- 
yas, or chapters, which contain 1010 shlokas. 
They deal respectively with AchSra (Conduct), 
Vyavah&ra (Civil Law), and Pr&yashchitta (Pen- 
ances). In the first Adhydya the duties of the 
Castes and Ashramas are expounded, foods are 
dealt with, gifts, offerings, certain rites, and the 
duties of a king are explained. In the second, 
civil law and procedure and punishment for crimes 
are laid down. In the third, purifications are 
given, and these are followed by an explanation of 
duties in time of distress, and those of a forest- 
dweller and an ascetic, and some physiological 
details ; then follows a disquisition on the univer- 
sal and the individual Soul, the paths of liberation 
and of bondage, yoga, the siddhis, and transmigra- 
tion, together with a number of penances. 

Next in succession to the Smriti come the 
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gwwft Pur&n&ni, the Pur&nas, which, with the 
fRffWPi Itih&s&h, the history, are sometimes said to 
form the Pafichamo Vedah, the Fifth 

Veda. (Ncirada, in telling Sanatkum&ra what he 
has read , 1 calls them the fifth, and Shankara says 
on this: i) In the Vishnu Bhdgavata 

occurs the phrase : — • 

fnrsmg^r'ir ^ qsnrt li * 

Vy&sa “ having recovered the four Vedas, 
named the Rik, Yajulj, S&ma, and Atharva, com- 
pleted the ItihAsa and Piirftna, called the fifth 
Veda.” 

So also is it written : — 

' snf : *rcirft 5^rorrr% *r«irr%m l 

srrqr u 8 

u Always, in each Dv&para age, Vishnu, in the 
form of Vy&sa, reveals the Pur&nas, as is fitting, 
for the sake of Dharma.” 

M&dhava says that u like the six Afigas, the 
Pur£iias, etc. are adapted to give a knowledge of 
the Vedas, and are therefore worthy objects of 
study,” 

i ChMndogyop. VII. i. 2. 8 Zoo. clt . I. iv, 20. 

8 Devi Bhdg, I. Hi. 18. 
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So also YAjfiavalkya : — 

BmRr gfor ^rgafcr n 

ffasrcfywfwri t? Ur% 1 1 

“ The Vedas, along with the PurAijas, the NyA- 
yas, the MimAnsAs, the DharmashAstras and the 
Angas, are the fourteen sources of knowledge and 
Dharma. (The student shouM) expound the 
Vedas with (the help of) the ItihAsas and 
Pur Anas.” 

Eighteen PurAnas are reckoned the chief, and 
there are another eighteen, styled Upa-PurAnas, or 
lesser PurAnas. The 18 mukhya, or great, PurAnas 
are: Brahma, Padma, Vishnu, Shiva, BhAgavata, 
NArada, MArkandeya, Agni, Bhavishya, Brahma- 
vaivarta, Linga, VArAha, Skanda, VAmana, Kftrma, 
Matsya, Suparna or Garucla, and BrahmAnda, 
The l8 Upa-PurAnas are : SanatkumAra, Xarasimha, 
BfihannAradiya, Shivarahasya, DurvAsas, Kapila, 
VAmana (in addition to the PurAna thus named) 
BhArgava, Varuiia, KAlikA, SAmba, Nandi, SArya, 
ParAshara, Vasishtha, Devi BhAgavata, Ganesha, 
and Hamsa. 

There has arisen a dispute as to which of the 
two, the Vt'f/iftti Bh&gavata or the Devi Bh&ga- 
vata, is the PurAna and which the Upa-PurAna, and 
1 Loc. cit. 1. i. 3. 
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the point remains undecided : but it is certain that 
both are equally valuable and instructive. The 
Devi Bh&gavata is specially fitted for those who are 
inclined to metaphysics and science, while the 
Vtfhnu Bh&gavata is most acceptable to the 
devotional temperament. 

The Pur&nas contain the history of remote times,, 
when the conditions of existence were quite differ- 
ent from those which prevail in our days ; they also 
describe regions of the universe not visible to the 
ordinary physical eye. Hence it is unfair to regard 
the conceptions of the Pur&nas as being of the 
same nature as those of modern Science. When 
Yoga-siddhis are developed, the Paur&nika pictures 
of the universe and its past history are seen to 
be infinitely more correct than those arrived at 
by the modern scientific use of our physical organs 
of perception, however much these may be aided by 
delicate scientific apparatus. Certain definite cha- 
racteristics of a Pur&na are given in the Vtfhnu 
Purana and in others : — 

WIST SRIT ^ I 

" Creation, Secondary Creation *, Genealogy, Man- 
vantaras,, and History, such are the five marks of 
a Purina.” 

l Some interpret the word as meaning * reabsorption/ * des- 
truction/ 
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Vyftsa is the compiler of the Pur&nas from age 
to age, as we hasjve seen, and for this age he is 
Kjri$hna Dvaip^yana, the son of Par^shara. 

The other part of the Fifth Veda is the Itih&sa, 
the two great epics, the R&m&yana and the Mah&- 
bh&rata . These are so well known that little need 
be said of them here. 

The R&m&yana has for author V&lmtki, and is 
the history of the family of the Solar Race, descen- 
ded from Ik§hv&ku, in which was born the Avat&ra 
of Vi$hnu, R&machandra and his three brothers. 
The story of their birth, education, and marriages, 
the exile of R&machandra, the carrying off and 
recovery of SitA., his wife, the destruction of R&vana 
the R&k$hasa, and the reign of R&machandra, are 
detailed at length. The whole gives a vivid picture 
of Indian life, as led towards the close of the Tretfi 
Yuga, and is intended to provide, in the life of 
R&machandra and his brothers, a model of fraternal 
affection and mutual service, leading to prosperity 
and general welfare, that may serve as a lesson and 
inspiration in true Aryan living, and a model of 
kingship for all Aryan rulers. It is, perhaps, almost 
needless to add, that the life of SitA has always 
been, and is, regarded as the most perfect example 
of womanly fidelity, chastity and sweetness to be 
found in literature. 


2 
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The Mah&bh&rata was compiled by VyAsa, 
early in the Kali Yuga, but different recensions of 
it have been made. m 

The story is far more complicated and more 
modern than that of the Rdtndyana , and relates 
the varying fortunes of a family of the Lunar 
Race, which, rent by jealousies and rivalries, 
perished by internecine strife. Against this dark 
background stands out the figure of the AvatAra, 
Shri Kji§hna, dominating the whole, surround- 
ed by the PAndava family, which tiiumphs by 
virtue of its righteous cause over the opposing 
Kurus ; while, among the latter, shine forth the 
heroic Bhi§hma, Drona, and Karra, the splendid 
but doomed defenders of wrongful sovereignty. 
The story fitly opens the Kali Yuga, in which good 
and evil contend with almost equal forces, and in 
which ethical problems and the complicated work- 
ings of Karma baffle and bewilder the mind ; in 
the destruction of the best and wisest of the 
K§hattriya caste it seems to presage the coming 
invasions of India, and in the gloom of its closing 
earthly scenes to forecast the darkness that was 
soon to settle down on AryAvarta. The main 
thread of the story is constantly broken by inter- 
ludes, consisting of instructive lessons and stories, 
among which are the immortal discourse of Bht$ li- 
ma on Dharma, and the most famous jewel of 
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Aryan literature, the Bhagavad-Gitd. . The whole 
forms an encyclopaedia of history, morals and 
religion, not surpassed, or even rivalled, by 'any 
other epic in the world. 

THE SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY OF 

sanAtana dharma. 

The Science of ancient India was contained in 
the TS'JfTR Shad-angani, Six Limbs, or Branches, 
of the Vedas. Its Philosophy was contained in 
the Shad-Darshanani, the Six View's, or 

Systems, also called the ?had-upftng5mi, 

Six Subsidiary Limbs. They are all designed to lead 
man to the One Science, the One Wisdom, which 
saw One Self as Real and all else as unreal. The 
Ri§his, realising the unity of all knowledge, made 
no distinction between science, philosophy and re- 
ligion. All alike were based on the Veda ; the 
sciences were the Vedahgas, the limbs Of the Veda, 
the philosophies were the Vedopingas, other limbs 
of the Veda, all culminating in the VedUnta, the end 
of the Veda. And they were all summed up to- 
gether as the Lesser Knowledge, the Knowledge 
•of the One being alone supreme and indivisible ; 
even the revealed Veda was included’ in tbe 
former, in virtue of its being revealed, whereas in 
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the latter the Atma knows Itself. Thus it is. 
written ; 

«ra ^rgrrssqrr i ^^rrssqrr gg» %Cf 

Rr^r «srw s^rcrcor a^t 
3*fif?t<5rr*iT% I ®ror *w ?t?tt trs^JTfanwr ii 1 

M Two knowledges are to be known, thus say 
the knowers of Brahman — the supreme and the 
lower. The lower : Iligveda, Yajurveda, S&ma- 
veda, Atharvaveda, the Method of Study, the Me- 
thod of Ritual, Grammar, Dictionary [ Philology ] 
Prosody, Astrology. The supreme, whereby That 
Eternal is reached.” 

The six Angas are expounded in a vast mass 
of literature divided under six heads ; it is com- 
posed of CTsnr% Sutrani, Sutras, with commentaries. 
A Siltra is an exceedingly terse aphorism, literally 
a “ thread,” and it is easy to understand that where 
knowledge was orally transmitted, this style of 
composition would be exceedingly valuable. It 
appears to be certain that the Sfitras were the 
summing up of teachings contained in a vast mass 
of literature, long lost. These brief condensed 
aphorisms obviously contain the distilled essence 
of profound and abstruse teachings. These being 
lost, the Sfitras needed to be again expanded and 


2 Mvndaltoj)' 1. i. 4, 5. 
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explained by the teacher, and hence grew up a 
huge array of commentaries, containing traditional 
explanations, with the comments of the immediate 
writer. 

The six Ah gas, as just mentioned, were : 

1. Shik§h&, Method of Study : that is a know* 
ledge dT phonetics, in which pronunciation and 
accent' were fully dealt with in an extensive liter* 
ature, the text of the Vedas being arranged in 
various forms or Pathas, which guarded it from 
alteration — the Pada-p&tha, giving each word its 
separate form, the Krama-p&tha, connecting the 
words in pairs, and other more complicated 
methods. 

2. Kalpali, Method of Ritual ; to this belong 
the Shranta SiUras , explanatory of the ritual of 
sacrifices in the three fires ; their supplement, the 
Shulva SiUras , dealing with the measurements 
needed for laying out the sacrificial area, a subject 
that entailed full knowledge of geometry, which 
is consequently taught therein (the 47th proposi- 
tion of Euclid, Bk. i., is the first subject dealt 
with in the Shulva SiUras ) ; the Grihya SiUras, 
relating to domestic life ; and the Dhaima SiUras, 
treating of customs and laws, & c. 

3. Vy&karanam, grammar ; of which PAnini is 
the latest great representative, having summed up 
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what went before him, and dominated all wha 
followed him. * 

4. Niruktam, philology, etymology ; “YAska 
represents this Anga, as PAnini represents the 
VyAkaranam, and has left a great commentary 
based on an earlier work. 

5 . Chhandah, metre, dealing with prosody, a 
matter of vital importance in connexion with the 
Vedas, of which the latest and best representative 
is Pingala. 

6. Jyoti?ham, astronomy, including astrology, 
dealing not only with the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, but with their influence on human 
affairs. 

The Six Darshanas are best understood by 
being seen in relation to each other rather than in 
opposition, for they form, in their entirety, one 
great scheme of philosophic truth. They are arran- 
ged in pairs. 

NyAyah Vaishe?hikam. 

STMW SAfikhyam %*TJ Yogah. 
tftqferr MimAmsA. VedAntah. 

The Prasth&na Bheda of Madhusudana Saras- 
vatl, alter sumarising the Six Darshanas, lays 
stress on their unity. “In reality, all the Munis 
who have put forward these theories agree in wish- 
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ing to prove the existence of the One Supreme 

Lord without a s^pond These Munis cannot be 

in error, considering that they are omniscient : and 
these different views have only been propounded by 
them, in order to keep off all nihilistic theories, and 
because they were afraid that human beings, with 
their inclinations towards the objects of the world, 
could not be expected at once to know the true 
goal of man .” 1 

As the Shruti says : — 

src tot *r«n \\- 

“Cows are many-coloured ; but the milk (of all) 
has but one colour. Look on knowledge as the 
milk, and on the teacher as the cows.” 

In each Darshana there is a Ri$hi as Teacher, 
who gives its principles in the form of aphorisms, 
SQtras, and a Bh&§hvam, a commentary, re- 
garded as authoritative. 

On these Sutras and commentaries the Dar- 
shanas are based. The object of all is the same — to 
rescue men from sufferings, and the way of rescue 
is the same — the removal of ignorance, which 
is Bandhah, bondage, and consequent union 
with the Supreme. Thus the NySya calls ignor- 

l Quoted in Max Muller’s Si* v Systems, Pp, 107, 10$. 
a JBrahmabhidvp. 19. 
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ance ftungpT MithyAjfiAnam, false knowledge ; the 
SAnkhya calls it Avivekafi, non-discrimi- 

nation between the Real and the unreal ; the 
VedAnta calls it AvidyA, nescience. Each 

philosophy aims at its removal by 3PT JfiAnam, 
wisdom, whereupon Ananda^, bliss, is enjoy- 

ed. This Ananda is the nature of the Self, r and 
therefore cannot accurately be said to be obtained. 
The Self is Bliss, and it is only necessary to re- 
move the illusion which causes suffering in order 
that Bliss may be enjoyed. The NyAya hence 
speaks of its object as Apavargah, salvation 

or deliverance, and Mokshah, or fi%: Muktih, 
liberation, is the universally accepted goal. 

The Ri§hi of Nyfiya, the system of Logic, is Gauta- 
ma, and his Sfitras are divided into 5 Books. The au- 
thoritative commentary is that of VAtsyAyana. He 
lays down (by vjfST- uddeshah) 16 PadArthAfc, 

or topics, into which he divides knowledge, and then 
proceeds to define them, (by eftrnr Lak§hanA,) and 
finally to examine them, (by ParikshA.) He 
begins with JPTP*T PramAnam, measure, or proof, or 
right perception, which comprises : srarcff Pratyak- 
sham, sense perception, AnumAnam, inference, 

WTPf UpamAnam, comparison, or analogy, and *Tif* 
Shabdah, the word of an expert, testimony. By these 
means objects of knowledge, srirg Prameyam, are es- 
tablished. He then, after discussing the four sue- 
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ceeding Pad&rthas, defines syllogism, reasoning, con- 
clusion, argument, and then deals with various kinds 
of fallacies and sophisms. When man by right 
reason has freed himself from false knowledge, then 
he attains liberation. 

The Vaishe§hika, the System of Particulars, 
literally, has for its Iti§hi Kan&da, and for its 
Bha§hya-kara, Prashastap&da. KanSda laid down 
■6 Pad&rthas, under which all nameable things 
could be classified — categories, in fact. These are ; 
ysq Dravyam, substance ; gt* Gunah, quality ; 
Karma, action ; m»TT3T, S&manyam, what is common, 
/. e., makes a genus ; Vishe§hah, particularity, 

what makes an individual ; and Samav&yah, 

inseparability. 3T*rr*: Abh&vah, privation, non-being, 
a seventh Padartha, is required by later philoso- 
phers of this School. Kan&da has 9 subdivisions 
under the head of substances — the 5 wr?rn*r Bhfltclni 
or elements ; Kfilah, Time ; ft* Dik, Space ; 
^Ttwr Atma, the Self ; and W: Manah, mind. The 
universal form of the Self is God, the individual the 
atftrwr JivatmA ; of the Bhfllas, Ak&shah is 

•eternal and infinite, whereas Piithivi, earth, 

srns Apah, Water, Tejah, fire, <ttg V&yuh, air, 
are atomic ; the atom, srj-. Annh, of each is eternal, 
but the aggregations that make our earth, water, 
light, and air, are temporary ; creation is due to the 
conjunction of the atoms, the ceasing of a universe 
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to their disjunction. 

The Safikhya, the system of Number, looks 
back to Kapila as the giver of its SCttras, but* their 
extant form is not regarded as that in which they 
were originally delivered. There are two BhA§hyas 
considered to be authoritative, those of Aniruddha 
and Vijnftna-bhik§hu. There is also a third Bh&- 
$hya, by Ved£nti Mah&deva. Another and older 
authority for the Sankhya is the Sditkhya-kArtkA 
of fshvara Krishna with the Bha§hya of Gaudap&da, 
and the much later Tika called the SAilkhya Tat - 
tvk-Kaumudi of V&chaspati Mishra. There is a 
higher authority mentioned by Vijfifina-bhikshu as 
the text book of the Sankhya, and as older than 
the present Sfitras, ascribed to Kapila himself, the 
Tatlva-Samdsa-Sfitras , on which several commen- 
taries have been written. 

The Sankhya is an account, primarily, of the 
“ How” of creation ; it is often called Anishvara, 
without a supreme Lord, but there is in it no denial 
of fshvara, and the repeated appeals to the Shruti 
as the final authority, above perception and infer- 
ence, are evidence to the contrary. But Kapila was 
engaged with the order of happening, not with the 
cause thereof. There are two primary roots of all 
we see around us, 3^: Purushah, Spirit, Pra- 
kptih, Matter. Purusha is many, as appears by the 
differences in happiness and misery, birth and 
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death, etc., but all are of like essential nature j. 
Puruaha thus may be taken to represent a totality, 
the Subject side of existence. Prakfiti is the Object 
side of existence, and produces 23 substances, 7 of 
which share the name of Prakfiti, and 16 are 
VikftrSh, or Vikfitayalj, modifications. 

Prakfiti, as the opposite of Purusha, is 
Avyaktam.the unmanifested, the producer of all, but 
itself unproduced. From this, in contact with Puru- 
sha, are produced in order ; Mahatorgr^h Bud- 
dhijj, the Pure Reason; Ahamkftrah, the “I” — 

making principle, the individualising or separative 
power ; the 5 frsqrffrrSr Tanm&trSni, “ measures of 
That,” the essential powers that later form the 
senses. Then come the 1 6 Vikaras : 5 
Buddhindryflni, the perceptive organs, or senses ; 
the 5 Karmendriy&iji, the organs of 

action : ipt: Manali, the mind, which is the unifying 
centre of the Indriyas ; the 5 MahftbhutSni, 

great elements — ether, air, fire, water, earth. After 
this enumeration of the principles of the evolution 
of the universe, the Sftfikhya alleges the Tran 
gutjyam, or the triple nature of Matter, its three 
Gunas, or constituent factors : Tamab, tar* 

Rajah, and Sattvam. When these are in equi- 
librium there is no activity, no evolution ; when, 
they are out of equilibrium evolution begins. This 
evolution, Saficharah, is next dealt w-Wig, • is o 
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the succeeding dissolution, irfiNr^TC- Pratisaficharah* 
and the meaning of 9 vswk Adhy&tmam, srRrgfc 
Adhibhfltam, and Adhidaivatam, as applied 

to Buddhi, Manas and the io Indriyas. This is 
followed by an elaborate enumeration of activities, 
facts, and qualities, that must be studied in the 
books on the system, concluding with an explana- 
tion of the triple nature of Bandha, Moksha, Pra- 
m£na and Duhkham. 

The Yoga, the system of Effort, or of Union, 
has, as the giver of its Stitras, Patanjali, and the 
Vy&sa Bhdshya is its commentary. It is some- 
times called the Seshvara S&hkhya, the SAnkhya 
with an Ishvara, because it accepts the Saiikhya 
as philosophy, and in adding to it a system of 
effort which should set the Purusha free, it makes 
one of the means of freedom 1 Ishva- 

ra-pranidh^nam, “ Self* surrender to the Lord." 
Patanjali then defines fshvara, as a special Purusha 
who has not been touched by pain, action, conse- 
quences of action, and desires, unlimited by time ; 
WTO “ His name is Om." The Sutras 

are 198 in number, arranged in 4 P&das, and have 
•as aim the exposition of the means of stopping the 
constant movements of the PsttT Chittam, the think- 
ing principle, and thus reaching OTffa: Sam&dhih, 
the perfectly steady and balanced condition, from 


differed 


i. 03. 
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which $9*9 Kaivalyam, the isolation of the Purusha, 
i. e., the separation from Prakfiti, can be gained. 
One book out of the four is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the Vibhiitih, the powers, obtained in 

the course of Yoga, but it is remarked that these 
foqpr: Siddhayali, are obstacles in the way of Sa- 
in adhi, and they are therefore not desirable. 

The remaining pair of systems is entitled the 
MimSmsS, for both deal primarily with the leading 
principles to be adopted in interpreting the text of 
the Vedas. But the P 0 rva Mim&ns& generally bears- 
the name, the Uttara Mim&ns& being usually 
known as the Vedfinta. 

The-Pflrva, or Earlier, MimansS has Jaimini as 
the giver of its Sfitras, Shabara’s Bh&$hya being 
the authoritative commentary. It is concerned 
with the Karmakfindam of the Veda, that 

is with the sacrifices, offerings, and ceremonials 
generally ; while the Uttara, or Later, M!m&ms& is 
concerned with the ggnclFi Brahma-jfi&nam raAhf 
Veda, the knowledge of Brahman. The 
Sutras are divided into 12 books, dealing with* 
the Karmakai'da in minute detail ; they also contain 
a discussion of the Pramftnas, which are regarded 
as five, Pratyak§ham, AnumSnam, UparrtSnam, 
ArthSpatti (presumption), and Shabda. Authority 
is, in the Mlmdmsd, vested only in the Veda, 
which, Jaimini devotes himself to proving, is ol 
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superhuman origin. 

' The Uttara Mim&msfl, or Ved&Ata is the Dar- 
shana which may be said to dominate Indian 
thought in the present day, in its three forms. Its 
Sfitras are the Brahma-Sutras, given by Vyflsa, or 
Kp$hna-Dvaip&yana, called also B&dardyana. The 
Vedanta has three great schools : the Advai- 
tam, non-duality, the authoritative Bhfljhya of which 
is by Shankara; the frftrefcr, Vishi§ht&dvaitam, 
non-duality with a difference, with the Bh&§hya of 
R&m&nuja ; the Dvaitam, duality, with the 
Bh&§hya of Madhva. Further, the student of the 
Vedanta being expected to travel through three 
stages, irupppt Prasthcina-trayam, the study of the 
Bhagavad-Gttd, the Up.mif/iats, and the Stitras , 
each of the great commentators, or his early disci- 
ples, has written on each of these three. The Bha- 
gavad-Gttd is the application of the philosophy to 
life, the explainer and the guide of conduct. The 
Utjmifhats contain the philosophy in an intellec- 
.^Zhrm, and on. them the intelligence is exercised. 
"'The Stitras sum up the philosophy in terse aphor- 
isms, intended to serve as the seeds for meditation, 
their deepest meanings being only attainable in 
Samddhi. For this reason no man was admitted 
to the study of the Ved&nta until he possessed the 
Four Qualifications : Vair&gyam, (freedom 

from selfish attachment to the things of the world,) 
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Vivekah, (a strong sense of the distinction 
between the permanent and the transient), 
•Shat-eampattih (the six mental and moral re- 
quirements, peacefulness, self-control, resignation, 
endurance, faith and collectedness) and 55W Mu- 
muk$ha, (the longing for liberation), and was thus 
fit for its reception. 

The Dvaita VedSnta insists on the separateness 
of the Jiv&tm& and Param&tmS. 

It teaches that Vishnu is the Supreme Deity, 
and formed the universe out of Prakriti, already 
existing ; Vifhnu is the efficient cause of the uni- 
verse, and matter is the material cause thereof, as 
the goldsmith and the gold are the double cause 
of the bracelet. Both Vishnu and Prakriti are 
beginningless and endless, as also is Jiva, the in- 
dividual soul ; but Prakfiti and Jiva are subordi- 
nate to, and dependent on, Vishnu. Vi§hnu is Sat, 
reality, Jft&nam, wisdom, and Anantam, infinite^ 
He enters Prakriti — called also Ja$a-Prakriti- 
Puru$ha, the animating universal soul, and there- 
upon follows the evolution of the universe, as given 
in the S&nkhya: Mahat, Ahamk&ra, the TanmStras 
and the Indriyas. Then follow the DevatSs and 
AvidyS in five aspects ; these six, from Mahat to 
Avidyfi, are called the PrSkfita-sarga^, the 

material manifestation. It is followed by the 
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Vaikfita-sargah, the organised manifestation. 
In three divisions, the minerals and plants, the 
animals, and men. The manifestations of Vfehnu, 
guiding and ruling the preceding nine, are called 
the tenth jcreation. " Jiva is imnjaterial, different 
from Vishnu, and each Jiva is different from 
every other. The Jiva attains Moksha, ini which 
It enjoys wm*: Bhogah, eternal bliss ; this is fourfold* 
and the Jtva reaches one or other of the four con- 
ditions, according to its deserts. These conditions 
are;*nre^[ S&rflpyam, similarity to the Divine Form ; 

ScUokyam, vision of the divine Presence ; sntfr- 
S&nnidhyam, nearness to God ; JaTJr* S&yujyam, 
union with God. This union must not be consi- 
dered as one of identity of nature. 

The Vishi§ht&dvaita Ved&nta is for those who, 
conscious of separation, and longing for union with 
the supreme, feel the necessity for an Object of 
worship and devotion, and find it in the conception 
o£ the Saguna Brahman, the conditioned Brahman, 
7$3ivara, the Supreme Lord. Brahman is the high- 
est Reality, the One, but has attributes inseparable 
from Himself ; from Brahman comes San- 

karshanal?, the separated soul, which produces 
Pradyumnah, mind, which produces 3rf*r^: 
Aniruddhali, the I. These separated souls are shtr: 
vyaktalj, manifested, during the period of activity, 
and when Pralayah approaches they are 
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drawn in, become sram avyaktam, unmanifesied ; 
Brahman is then in the q ff K H KWir K&ran&vasth&, 
the causal state, in which remain avyakta both 
soul and matter. Brahman is the Object of wor- 
ship^on whom the soul depends, the soul being 
not* Brahman, but a part of Brahman, the sepa- 
ration is insisted on but union is sought. 

The Advaita Ved&nta is summed up in the 
words “ Thou art That.” Brahman is Nir- 

guna, without attributes, and is Real ; all else is 
unreal ; Jiv&tm& and Param&tmSl are the same, 
there is no difference. The idea of difference arises 
from AvidyS, nescience, and when the Atm& trans- 
cends nescience, it knows its own nature and is free. 
The universe springs from Brahman, as hairs from 
a man’s head ; it is the work of M&y£. Cause and 
effect are one and the same, not two* 

different things, as an aggregate of threads is cloth, 
and there is no cloth apart from the threads that 
run lengthways and crossways. The unreality 
the universe, having Reality as it were behind it 
has a kind of reality, like a shadow which could 
not exist without a substance, and this justifies 
and makes necessary activity of all kinds. Henca 
also there is an A par&- vidy&, the knowledge 

of the phenomenal, as well as a qcr Par&-vidy&,, 
the knowledge of the Noumenon. Having estab- 
lished the fundamental truth of unity, the Ved&nta 
3 
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explains the conditions which surround the Atm£, 
enveloped in Avidy& : the Up5dhih, which 

makes its illusory separateness, their grouping as the 
SthCila, Sftkshma and ^\vn Kftratja- 

Sharlr5ni and the states of consciousness belonging 
to these. While the Atma identifies Itself with the 
Upftdhis, It is bound ; when It knows Itself as Itself, 
it is free. For those who are not yet ready foi this 
effort after Self-knowledge, ritual is not only desir- 
able but necessary ; but for those who have readied 
the point where only the Atma attracts, Jfianam is 
enough, Brahman is the goal. 

It must not be supposed from this that the 
Jft&ni is an abstainer from action. On the contra- 
ry, he best understands action, and has the best 
reason for engaging in it. 

r?i?» srw wnnc i 

wrt&t ii 

srarr. *;frrqfsrscrRt WRa i 

“Therefore, without attachment, constantly 
perform action which is duty, for in performing 
action without attachment, man verily reacheth 
the Supreme. 

“ As the ignorant act from attachment to action, 


1 Bhugamd-OttS . iii. 19. 25. 
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O BhArata, so should the wise act without attach- 
ment, desiring the maintenance of mankind.” 

And so Shankara himself: “If. I had not 
walked without remission in the path of works, 
others would not have followed in my steps, O 
Lord*” 1 The JftAnl recognises his duties to all 
around him, plants, animals, men, Gods, ishvara, 
and performs them the better, because he acts with 
opened eyes, and without personal object to con- 
fuse his judgment. But he performs actions as 
free, and, being without desire, is not bound by 
them. 

The Six Darshanas may now be seen as parts 
of a whole. In the NyAya and Vai$he§hika, a man 
learns to use his intellectual powers rightly, to 
detect fallacies and to understand the material 
constitution of the universe. In the SAnkhya, he 
learns the course of evolution, and in the Yoga 
how to hasten his own growth. In the MlmApasA 
he is trained to use invisible world for the 
helping of the visible, and in the three schools of 
the VedAnta he learns to climb from the idea of 
himself as separate from Brahman to the thought 
that he is a part of Brahman that can unite, with 
Him, and finally that he is and ever has been Brah- 
man veiled from Himself by AvidyA. 

i Quoted ia Mux Muller’s JSiv Systems, P 217. 
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Further, a coherent view of the whole vast 
school of Aryan teachings, as an ascending path 
of evolution for the J!v&tm&, may now be gained. 
The literal meaning of the Veda, with its ritual 
and daily obligations, developed the Manas, the 
mind, of the Aryan, disciplined his K&ma, his 
passions and desires, and evolved and directed his 
emotions. It is said in Amrita-bindupani - 
that : — 

(I fscfo* are. gtf * t 

wrg* wrertRstr spr *?rofWSfcn* II 1 

“ Manas is said to be of two kinds, pure and 
fanpure : moved by K<lma it is impure ; free of 
K&ma, it is pure.” 

Manas, joined to Kama, was gradually purified 
by a life led according to Vaidika rules. Such a 
Manas, become pure, was further developed in 
capacity by the study of the Afcgas, was trained 
and developed, and thus became capable of the 
Strain of philosophic thought. To a mind thus 
trained to see and to understand the many, the 
Veda would unfold its deeper occult meanings, 
such as intellect could master and apply. The end 
of all this study was to make possible the evolution 
of Pure Reason, Buddhi, which cannot unfold un« 


.ft 


1 JuOC, Ctti I* 
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less Manas is developed, any more than Manas 
can unfold without the development of the senses. 
It thtis led up to the Darshanas, which develope 
the Pure Reason, which sees the One in the many, 
and then realises its unity with all, which therefore 
hates and despises none, but loves all. To the 
Buddhi, thus unfolded to see the One, the Veda 
would unveil its spiritual meaning, its true end, 
Vedanta, intelligible only to the pure compas- 
sionate Reason. Then, and then only, is man 
ready to reach the goal, the ParS-vidyi is attained, 
Atm& beholds Itself. 

Thus utterly rational, orderly, and complete is 
the SanStana Dharma, the Aryan Religion. 


-:o:- 



CHAPTER I. 


The One Existence. 

i 1 

“One only, without a second." 

Thus all the Shrutis proclaim. 

Infinite, Absolute, Eternal, Changeless, the 
All, is THAT, without attributes, without qualities, 
beyond name and form, r^ipnargi, Nirguna-Brah- 
man. 

arRiWri ssrsrcr w 

li 2 

“ Then was not non-existence nor existence*.. 
THAT Only breathed by its own nature : apart 
from THAT was naught.” 

It contains all, therefore can no particular thing 
be said of It. It is all, therefore can no one thing 
be ascribed to It. It is not Being only, for that 
would exclude Non-Being ; but Being arises in It, 
and Non-Being is also there. 


1 Chlidndogy^p, VI. ii, I. 


2 Ttlgvcda. X. cxxix, I. 2. 
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qffis?nreiw ffWT Sf WX TOST .! 1 

“ When no darkness (was), then (there was) not 
daymor night, nor being nor not- being, (but) the 
Blessed alone.” 

The same Upani§hat says : — 

it nrerrs fire* fsn%lr * 1 % i 2 

“In the imperishable infinite supreme Brahman 
knowledge ai d ignorance are hidden.” 

“ It is,” 3 such is all that can be said : 

One mysterious sound alone denotes THAT 
which is beyond number and beyond name : it is 
the Prarava. When Nachiketah presses Yama, 
Lord of Death, to reveal to him the supreme secret, 
and when Yama has admitted that he is worthy, 
Nachiketah prays : 

^rrrir *ransa- n 1 

“ Other than dharma and adharma, other than 
action and inaction, other than pa^t and present, 

THAT which thou seest, THAT declare” 

And Yama answers: 

5157 <T<m% 75 fi% l 

asi^r qrc&r «t% wrijcr fir , 

fgfaft li g%r qgjgr TTgit 751*. ll^ __ 

1 Shi'etd <h ratarop. iv. 18. 8 Jljid. v, I. 

2 Katkop. II. vi. 12. i Hid. I. ii. 14, 5 UiJ, I. jj. 15-16. 
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“That which all the Vedas declare, THAT 
which all austerities utter, THAT, desiring which 
they lead the life of Brahmacharya, THAT WORD 
I tell thee briefly : it is Aum. That Word is even 
Brahman ; that Word is even the Supreme.” 

This Unity, which never appears but wnich is, 
is implied in the very existence of universes, and 
systems, and worlds, and individuals. It is not 
only recognised in all religion, but also in all philo- 
sophy and in all science as a fundamental necessity . 
Endless disputes and controversies have arisen 
about It, but none has denied It, Many names 
have been used to describe It, and It has been 
left unnamed ; but all rest upon It. It has been 
called the All and the Nothing, the Fullness and 
the Void, Absolute Motion and Absolute Rest, the 
Real, the Essence. All are true, yet none fully 
true. And ever the words of the Sages remain as 
best conclusion : nftr “ Not this, not this.” 

Words seem to put far off and to veil in mys- 
tery THAT which is in truth nearest and closest, 
nay, which is more than close, is our very Self. One 
name, perhaps, speaks most clearly, the wnwrr, 
Param&tm&, the Supreme Self. 

vnramir mi 1 

“ This Atma (is) Brahman.” 


y Mdndukyop. 2, 
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Such is the truth declared over and over again, 
insisted on in various forms, lest it should not be 
grasped. As by knowing one clod of clay all clay 
is known, as by knowing one piece of gold all gold 
is known, as by knowing one piece of iron all iron 
is known, no matter by what number of names 
men may call the objects made of clay, or gold, 
or iron ; so to know one Self is to know THE 
SELF, and knowing It, all is known . 1 

Moreover, as is said in the ChliAndogyopani$hat : 

“ All this verily (is) Brahman.” 

“ This ” is the technical word for the universe, 
and the universe is Brahman, because trareiftft, 
“ therefrom it is born, thereinto it is merged, there- 
by it is maintained .” 8 All that we see around us 
comes forth from that Fullness and is as the shadow 
of that Substance. And yet, as the Upani$had de- 
clares, we need not go far to seek : 

mr 4 

“ This my Self within the heart, this (is) Brah- 
man.” 

1 Chhd ndogy op. VI. i. 4, 5, 6. 

* Ibid. III. xiv. 1. 

8 tfswsrr* is equal to WTUt, » 

* Chhdndogyop. Ill, xiv. 4. ' 
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It is not necessary for a youth to try to grasp, 
metaphysically this great truth, nor to grapple 
with the questions that spring up in the thought- 
ful mind when it is stated. It is enough that he 
should know that this truth is recognised in some 
shape or another by all thoughtful men, that it 
is the foundation of all right thought, and* later 
may be known to himself by deeper study. En- 
ough for the present — in the case of most, at least 
— if he try to fed the Unity as a centre ot peace 
and a bond of fellowship with all. It is the Heart 
of the universe, equally in all and therefore in him- 
self ; and this may be felt before it is understood 
intellectually. 

This knowledge is the Parft-vidyft, the Supreme 
Wisdom, and it is to be gained by purity, devotion, 
self-sacrifice and knowledge. 

“ (He who) ha? not renounced evil ways, nor 
(is) subdued, nor concentrated, nor (of) subdued 
mind, even by knowledge he may not obtain It.” 

vrararmr tocr* snwf 

srrw phr mrara ll 4 

l Kathop. I. ii. 24, 2 Mundakop. III. ii 4. 
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“ Nor is the Atmft obtained by the strengthless, 
nor by the careless, nor without marks of austerity: 
the wise, who strives by these means, of him the 
AtrnA enters the abode of Brahman/’ 

Here is the Supreme Peace, the NirvAna of 
Brahman. 

* $fpn«Q*rvT: i 

n 1 

“ The 5>i§his, their sins destroyed, their doubts 
removed, their selves controlled, intent upon the 
welfare of all beings, obtain the Brahma NirvAna/* 

Of such a one says Shri Krishna, * 

“ he goeth to Peace/* 

* But now we read : 

m vfw*- 1 8 

“ Verily, O SatyakAma, this OmkAra (is) the 
Supreme and the lower Brahman/* 

And again : 

k sir srsnirr i 

r«rsr ?rsr *rt n 4 

“ There are two states of Brahman, founfull and 
foimless, changing and unchanging, finite and in- 
finite, 6 existent and beyond ( existence)/* 

i Bhagarad'Gitd. V. 25. 2 Ibid. 29. 

8 Prashvop. V. 2. 4 Pfihaddronyokqp. II, iii. I. 

5 Shankara gives thus the meaning of 
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This, second, lower, formfull, changing, finite, 
•existent Brahman is not “ another,” but is Brah- 
man conditioned — and therefore limited, manifest- 
ing — and therefore snr* saguna, with attributes. 

The Rigveda , in the hymn before quoted, gives 
"this appearing : 

arw&is* i 1 

“ By the great power of Tapas uprose The 
One." 

Again, the Wise are asked : 

T% H*a*?l*« T3TT— 

rwwro ii 2 

“ What was that One, who, in the form of the 
Unborn, hath established these six regions ?” 

THE One : that is His Name, for That where- 
in He arises is Numberless, beyond Number, and 
being The All is neither One nor Many. 

Manu describes that uprising in stately shlokas : 

*rfa: n 

w?n wrswiftr** i 

i^firair: . II 

«ns^r^fir^rin®: raro: srrw.i 


1 Loc. cit. X. cxxix. 3, 

2 Ibid, I. clxiv. 6. 
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* * * * 

«nifcrw*?w9RB“ f^Sr i 

affc^r. *r 5^n «*i*> snpn* n 1 

“ This was in the form of Darkness, unknown, 
without marks (or homogeneous), unattainable by 
reasoning, unknowable, wholly, as it were, In 
sleep. 

“ Then the Self-Existent, the Lord, unmanifest, 
(but) making manifest This — the great elements 
and the rest — appeared with mighty power, Dis- 
peller of Darkness. 

“ He who can be grasped by that which is be- 
yond the senses, subtle, unmanifest, ancient, con- 
taining all beings, inconceivable, even He Himself 
shone forth. 

* * * * 

“ That unmanifest Cause, everlasting, in nature 
Sat and Asat, that produced the Purusha famed in 
the world, as BrahmS.” 

“ This ” is the universe, but here in Darkness, 
i. e., in the unmanifested condition, as pnifilft: 
Mtila-prakjitil?, the Root of Matter , " unknowable." 
This becomes manifest only when Svayambhft 
shines forth. The emergence is simultaneous ; for 

1 Manvitnrili. i. 6, 6, 7, 11. 
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He cannot become manifest save by clothing Him- 
self in This, and This cannot become manifest save 
as illumined, ensouled, by Him. This Two-in-One, 
by nature Sat and Asat, 1 the Self and the Not- 
Self, Puru§ha and Prakriti, everlasting but appear- 
ing and disappearing, is the Cause of all things. 

WSrWgWfS ^ rTFT WTOT l 2 

“ When He liath shone forth, all shines forth 
after (Him); (by) the shining forth of Him all 
This shines forth.” 

We have seen that He is the Saguna Brahman, 
and He is declared to be in His own nature 

Sat Chit, Ananda, Pure Being, Pure 
Intelligence, Pure Bliss. He is called 3TW Ak- 
§hara, the Indestructible One, on whom the other — 
Prakriti— is woven ; 3 He is the 
Atm&-ntry&my-amritah, the Self, the Inner Ruler, 
Immortal, who dwells in the earth, the waters, the 
fire, the atmosphere, the wind, the heavens, in all 
that is, in the Devas, in the elements, in the bodies 
of all beings, the all-prevading. 

2CSTs»?r. sifcTrsfTrTr Brsrar 

3[^r suwfrsatsfei war m^terr- 
sfter sTF^rsarsfer fesreta ?r 

1 “ Sat and Asat am I, 0 Arjuna !” 

Bhagavad-GUd. ix. 19. 2 Kathop. II. v. If). 

3 Brihaddranyako/i. III. vii. 8. 
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^frS5TS??TTT§ II 1 

•* Unseen He sees, unheard He hears, unthought 
of fte thinks, unknown He knows. None other 
that He is the* Seer, none other than he Is the 
Hearer, none other than He is the Thinker, none 
other than He is the Knower. He is the Self, 
the Inner Ruler, Immortal. That which is other 
perishes.” 

He is the 3n?*Tr, “ the Self, seat- 

ed in the heart of all beings/* This is the clearest 
idea to grasp. The conditioned Brahman is the 
Self-conscious Universal Ego as against the Non- 
Ego, Spirit as against Matter, the “ I ” everywhere, 
always, and in all things, identical in nature with 
the Nirguna Brahman, but manifested, with quail* 
ties, and always united to M&laprakjriti. 

In the language of symbols, so largely em- 
ployed by the San&tana Dharma, fshvara is repre- 
sented by a triangle pointing upwards, the triangle 
-symbolising His triple nature, Sat, Chit, Ananda. 


Ananda 
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We see this, especially when interlaced with a 
second downward-pointing triangle which will pre- 
sently be explained — in many temples. 

This idea of the eternal Subject, the Spirit, the 
Self, the “ I,” being firmly grasped, the student 
must next seek to grasp the eternal Object, Matter, 
MQlaprakriti, the Not-Self, the Not-I. 

We have already seen in Manusntriti that, in 
the unmanifested state, this is homogeneous and 
unknowable ; it is therefore often compared with 
the ether, formless but the root of all forms, intang- 
ible but the root of all resistances. Its inherent 
nature is divisibility, as that of the eternal Subject 
is inseparateness ; it is multiplicity, as He is unity. 
While He is the Father, the Life-Giver, she is the 
Mother, the Nourisher. Matter is the womb in, 
which the germ is placed. 

wt fwnars** i 1 

“ My womb is the Mahat-Brahma ; in that 
I place the germ” — explained by Shankara as 
ftg gff fore fl' the Prakriti of three Gunas. 

We must pause fora moment on the three 
gunas, for an understanding of them is necessary 
to any clear conception of the working of nature. 
The gunas are not qualities, nor attributes of mat- 
ter, though both terms are often used in transla- 

1 Bhagavad-Gttd. xiv. 3, and Shankara’s Commentary. 
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(ion ; they are the very materiality of matter, that 
which causes it to be matter. Matter cannot be 
thought of without the^e, and wherever there is 
matter, there are these, inseparable, existing in the 
ultimate particle as much as in the hugest system. 
When these are in equilibrium, balancing each 
other, there is Pralaya, sleep, inactivity, and to 
matter in this state the term Pradh&nam is 
usually applied. These gunas are named : fpl: 
Tamah, or Tamas ; csr Rajah, or Rajas ; 
Sattvam, or Sattva.* Tamas — often translated dark- 
ness or foulness, the effect of t&masic predomin- 
ance being taken as the guna itself — is resistance, 
stability, what is called in science the inertia of 
matter. All matter is fundamentally and always 
resistant ; it resists. Its capacity for taking form 
is due to this constituent. Rajas is motion, the 
capacity of every particle to change its place, and 
the necessity of so changing it unless prevented ; 
in scientific phrase this is motion, inherent in mat- 
ter. Sattva is rhythm, the limiting of movement 
to an equal distance in an equal time on each side of 
a fixed point, the power and necessity of what Is, in 
scientific phrase, vibration. Hence every particle of 
matter has resistance, motion, and rhythm. When 
the equlibrium of the three is disturbed by the breath 
of Ishvara, these three gu$as at once manifest : 
tamas appearing as inertia, resistances, ratas throw* 
4 
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ing every particle of the resistant mass into active 
movement, thus producing what is called Chaos ; 
and sattva imposing rhythm on the movement of 
each particle, each thus becoming a vibrating, i. e. a 
regularly moving, particle, capable of entering into 
relations with the surrounding particles. All the 
qualities found in matter arise from the interaction 
of these three gunas, their endless permutations and 
combinations producing the endless variety of at- 
tributes found in the universe. The predominance 
of tamas in a body made up of countless particles 
gives rigidity, immovability, such as is seen in 
stones and other things that do not move of them- 
selves. The predominance of rajas in a body gives 
unregulated hasty movements, restlessness, excess 
of activity. The predominance of sattva gives 
harmony, controlled rhythmical movements, order, 
beauty. But in the most immovable stone, the 
minute particles are in a state of unceasing vibra- 
tion, from the presence of rajas and sattva ; in the 
most restless animal there is stability of material 
and vibration of particles from the presence of 
tamas and sattva ; and in the most harmonious and 
controlled man there is stability of material 
and movement from the presence of tamas and 
rajas. 

As the triple nature of Ishvara, Sat-Chit-Ananda, 
was symbolically represented by a triangle pointing 
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upwards, like a flame, so is the triple nature of 
Mfllaprakyiti symbolised as a triangle, but now it 
points downwards, like a drop of water. 



Tamas 


From these two triangles is formed the symbol 
of Ishvara and His universe, often seen in Temples, 
the two interlaced, and a point in the centre, the 
symbol of the One, the whole giving the Great 
Septenary, the Supreme Brahman and the Uni- 
verse. 



Thus we have before us the second member of 
the Duality which, as we saw above in Manusmrti, 
is the Cause of all things, 
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The Divine Power, or *nfrF ! Shaktib, the will of 
fshvara, His light sent forth and making “ This " 
manifest, as says the Smjiti, is called M&yi. 
M&yk is inseparable from Ishvara ; “ Their unity 
is like that of the moon and the moonlight, or 
that of the fire and its power to burn,” says Nila- 
kantha, commenting on Devi Bh&gavatas VI* 
xv. 49 . 

Thus we read : 

sresr ^snfrr smei 1 

^ m qwci ferer 11 1 

“ The Will am I, O Daitya, of Him [ the Sup- 
reme Puru§ha ]; I send forth the whole universe. 
He beholds me, He the Universal Self, I His be- 
nign nature.” 

Ntlakantha, commenting on above, quotes one 
of the Shiva Sfltras .• 

re&rafc: s*rr 

“ Will-power (is) Um&, the Virgin.” 

While inseparable from the Lord, when turned 
towards Him She is called qfrTTOf Mah&vidy4, Sup- 
reme Knowledge. She is also called, when turned 
away from Him, sr ftw , Avidy&, Nescience, and 
emphatically qgwrar , Mah4m4y&, the Great Illusion, 


1 Devt BMgavata. V. xvi. 36. 
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as she permeates Mfllaprakfiti and becomes inse- 
parable from it, 

These are Her two forms : 

*nr fie*T *ttt% % W i l 

“ O R&ma ! Mkyk manifests as a duality ; these 
(are)*ever Vidy& and AvidyS.” 

This identification of the Shakti of the Lord 
with Mfllaprakriti often causes M&y& to be called 
MQlaprakfiti and Prakfiti. So Shri Kpi$hna — ^hav- 
ing defined Prakfiti as generally understood : 

ijmrnrr ssrtr * 13 : *fr jr* 31 %^ ** 1 
ir fSrWr srfjRrcssn H 
wqfcni 

“ Earth, water, fire, air, ether, Manas, and 
Buddhi also, and Ahamk&ra, these are the eight- 
fold division of My Prakfiti, This the inferior—” 
goes on : 

......... 1 

*n[Tsrtt >sn^r II 8 

“ Know niy other Prakfiti, the higher, the life- 
element, O mighty-armed, by which the universe is 
upheld.” 

This “ other Prakfiti ” is also spoken of by Him 

1 Adhydtnia-RdmSyapa. III. iii. 32, 

2 Bhagavad-GtU l vii. 4, 5. 
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under the name of “ jpt Jr*f?r” “ My divine 
Prakjriti,” 1 His own Power, His qnrarar Yoga- 
MdyS, by which truly “ the universe is upHteld.” 
As says the Shruti : 

g Brarorrft* g *r$*sr*n i 2 

“ Let (the student) know Mciyci as Prakfiti ; the 
Possessor of M&y& as the Great Lord,” 

In the Devi Bhdgavata some very beautiful 
descriptions are given of this Matter side of Nature, 
regarded as M&y&. Thus : 

<ctt wnsrtfr wrrcur r% *r. i 

*if ri%«rr wt mnrr T^ r sr^rearurr i 

• • • • • • 

f s 35r q^rcinr: quw fasirfSrer^r^Trjfr II 

rercrrarr^r 11 

«r*r 8ifh3T% i 

• * • * • • 

uvzr** ^r*r#*r I torw h 

fiRof jrnrr ftrar n 3 

1 Ibid. \x. 13 # 

2 Shutdshvatarop. iv. 10. 

* hoc. ext. III. iii. 51-61. 
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She (is) Bhagavatl, the Goddess, the cause of 
us all, Mahividyct, Mah4m&y4, the Fullness, the 
imperishable Prakrit! 

“ The Will of the Supreme Self verily (is She), 
in Her nature (uniting) the ever-lasting and the 
ever- passing 

“(Her) embryo the Veda, the long-eyed, the 
primal Goddess of all. 

“ At the Pralaya, having rolled up the universe, 
She sports, hiding within Her own body the types 
of all living beings 

“ Mul&prakjriti is she indeed, ever united with 
Puru?ha. Having made the world-systems, she 
shows them to the Supreme Self. 

“ The cause of it (is) She, the All, Mhy&, the 
benignant All- Ruler.” 

This M&y& is inseparable from tshvara, the 
Saguna Brahman, as said above : 

*rr ^ itrt i 

<R$Rr &R5TT W |R #^5 l II 

n l 


1 Ibid.V I. xxxi, 49, 49. 
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“ She, M4y&, is ever in the Supreme Essence, 
whose nature is Consciousness, subordinate to Him, 
and by Him ever sent forth among Jivas. 

“ Therefore should be worshipped that Consci- 
ousness, whose nature is Sat; Chit and Ananda, 
Lord of M&y&, the Divine, with Mflyft, the Sup- 
reme Lady.” 

Being thus seen as the illusion-producing Power 
of the Lord, She is known as the cause of bondage 
and also as the path to liberation. As Avidyi she 
deludes ; as Vidy4 she leads to Her Lord, and as 
She vanishes in Him the Atmi knows itself as 
free. 

fr g ifeftg ^cTffTJTr II 

arHNro wxmm fesn ** l 

fonsfasr w Rftfr II 

fwHr cT3[?^«f fafrf w ^r% % II 1 

“This notion of separateness being present 
sends (the jlva) forth into Sams&ra. This is 
AvidyA. O fortunate one ! Vidyft is the turning 
away from this. Vidyt and Avidyft should be 
always known by the wise. Without sunshine how 
(should) the pleasure of shade be known ? Without 
AvidyS how should Vidy& be known ?” 


DerA Bh&gavata. I. xviii. 42, 43. 44. 




'• The travellers on the Pravjritti Mftrga (the 
forth-going path) are under the power of Avidyft. 

The travellers on the Nivyitti Mirga (the re- 
turning path) ponder the teaching of the Vedfinta.” 

When the Jiva goes forth, facing Prakriti and 
looking at it, M AyA envelopes him as AvidyA. 
When he turns his back on Prakjriti, turns towards 
the Lord, then She turns with him and becomes 
VidyA, and he is free. As NUakantha says, quoting 
the Shaiv&gama\ srergon faw 2 “ The in- 

ward-facing Shakti is VidyA.” 

Then he realises the mighty power of MAyft, 
Her divine nature, and Her identity with the Su- 
preme, and hymns fshvara and MAyA as One : 



H 


* 1 % 5 *%*^ 5r% smi || 


% mm: n 3 


M Thou Sovereign of endless crores of world* 
systems, we bow to Thee ! 


* Adhydtma-R&md yam. III. iii. SSL 

2 Commentary on Devi Bh&g, VI. xv. 47, 48* 

3 Dtvt Bhigawta. VII. xxviii, 81, 82. 
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"Hail! (Thou that art) in the Form of the 
Rock-seated (the changeless and motionless Eter- 
nal), the Form of Consciousness, we bow to thee ! 
Hail ! (Thou that) mayest be known by the 
Ved&nta, the Ruler of the universe, we bow to 
Thee! 

c 

“ Thou whom all the Sacred Books only describe 
by the words ‘ Not thus, not thus.* 

* Goddess ! the Cause of all, with our whole 
nature we bow to thee !” 

The Supreme Ishvara, by His M&ya, creates 
preserves and destroys the innumerable world- 
systems that form the ocean of Sams&ra. 

He produces The Many. 

snrr^r i 1 

“That willed : May I be Many, may I be born.” 
Then, He is given many names : 

cw i 2 

“ To what is One, the Wise give many names.” 
But whatever the names given, Ishavara is One. 
Thus has it ever been taught in the Shruti and 
Smjiti, as we have seen, and this is repeated in the 
more popular teaching of which the Vifhnu Put Ana 
may serve as example. 

1 Chh&ndogyop. VI. ii. 3 

2 Rigveda. I, cxiv. 46. 
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wren* fl 1 

“ Thus the One Only God, Janlrdana, takes the 
designation of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, accord- 
ingly as He creates, preserves or destroys. . . He is the 
Cau%e of creation, preservation, and destruction.” 

To sum up. The student must remember, 
Unmanifested. 

1. The Absolute, the All, Param&tma, Nirguija 
Brahman. 

Manifested 

2. The One, Ishvara, the Self, the Subject, 
Sat, Saguna Brahman. 

3. Mtilaprakfiti, the Not-Self, the Object, 
Asat. 

4. M^ya, the Shakti, the power, the Will, of 
Ishvara. 

5. The Many, arising from MCilaprakriti by 
the Maya of Ishvara. 

As to the precise definition of the nature of 
these Five, and of Their mutual iqter-relations, there 
is much discussion, and more less difference of 
opinion, in the Six Darshanas and their sub- 
divisions, as now taught. But the fact of these 
1 Zoe . eit . I. ii. 62. 
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Five, under whatever names, is recognised by all, 
and the student who studies deeply enough will 
come to the conclusion that the differences between 
the Darshanas arise from each great Teacher em- 
phasising one aspect of the relations, and that all 
the Six Darshanas, rightly understood, form one 
organic whole. 


o:- 



CHAPTER II. 

The Mant. 


*T5*rrnft ^arranarasrfc II 

*j?wto: * r nwi vf&n I 
^isqrnr&Kun qnl snaracsrstmft n 



*: gag nvm * favrfe H 

srstreiffs^ Ccg^rrmg: qntf nr?ni i 1 


“From the unmanifested all the manifested 
stream forth at the coming of day ; at the coming 
of night they dissolve, even in That called the Un- 
manifested. 

“ This multitude of beings, going forth again 
and again, is dissolved at the coming of night ; by 
law, O Pclrtha, it streams forth at the coming of 
day. 

“ Therefore verily there existeth, higher than 
that unmanifested, another Unmanifested, which. 
In the destroying of all beings, is not destroyed. 


1 Bhagavad-Qtii. vili. 18,-21. 
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“ Unmanifested, the Indestructible, It is called ; 
It is named the highest goal.” 

Here, in a few shlokas, the coming forth of the 
Many is stated. At the beginning of the Day of 
manifestation, all beings stream forth from the un- 
manifested Root of matter, Mfllaprakjriti, from 
“ This ” in darkness, as Manusmriti has it. When 
the Day fs over, and the Night of Pralaya comes, 
then all these separated existences again dissolve 
into Mfllaprakfiti. Over and over again this occurs, 
for universes succeed universes, in endless success- 
ion. Behind this, then, there must be another Un- 
manifested, Ishvara, the Saguna Brahman, other 
than Mtilaprakriti, the Indestructible Lord. 

The wise man 

i 

33** 1 

“ seeth the diversified existence of beings as 
rooted in One and proceeding from it” 

We have now to study the nature of this pro- 
cession from, or production of, the qh, Sarga, the 
sending forth, or evolving. The San&tana Dharma 
does not recognise an unscientific creation, a mak- 
ing of something out of nothing. The supreme 
Ishvara evolves all beings out of Himself. 


1 Ibid. ziii. 30. 
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tnMpirfr. # * 
troT ^«nr^r 

«rar ms : 35*n%sratJm'3r , 
*rmss^;i?srrenrtfte il l 


“ As the spider sends forth and retracts (its 
web), as in the earth herbs grow, as from a living 
man the hairs of the head and body, so from the 
Indestructible the universe becomes” 


trosn% *rw*. i 


srarro^ rrer Irarfq *rr?cr 11 


• • • • • • 

n?isw«rr^ amfr trc: 

$r%fT fosEr^ir mftoft 1 n 


cT^tto ^ta r ^d i: 

ngwrn <rotr i 2 

“ As from a blazing fire in a thousand ways 
similar sparks spring forth, so from the Indestruc- 
tible, O beloved, various types of beings are born, 
and also return thither 

“ From That are bom Breath, Mind, and all the 
Senses, Ether, Air, Fire, Water, and Earth, the 
support of all 

l Munfakop. l. s. 7. « Ibid, II. i. 1, 3, 7. 
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“ From that in various ways are born the Gods, 
S&dhyas, Men, Beasts, Birds.” 

In Manusmriti more details are given v&s to -the 
order of evolution, and here again it is said that 
the immediate Creator, Brahma, created all beings 
from Himself and from the elements previously 
produced from Himself, as we shall immediately 
see. 


**H°TrPT, Brahmand^ni, literally Bggs of Brah- 
mS, or as we should say, world-systems, are num- 
berless, we are told. 


wrerer: i%j?rrssf?iiTORR- 


«rr^mg^r?&Th:r?nirT^ 




$rw£?r 


“ All around this Brahm&nda, there blaze infi- 
nite crores of other similar Brahmdn$las, with their 
envelopes. Four-faced, five-faced, six-faced, seven- 
faced, eight-faced, successively, up to the number 
of a thousand-faced portions of N&rdyana, in whom 
the Rajoguna is pre- dominant, Creators each of one 
world-system, preside in them. Portions of NAr4- 

l Atharvam (or Tripdd-Vibhiiti) Alay&n&ra&yanop . yC 
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yaija, called Vi§hnu and Maheshvara, in whom 
the Sattva and Tanao Gunas predominate, also 
presi3e in them, performing the work of preserva- 
tion and destruction in each. They wander about, 
these Brahmin^as, like shoals of fishes and bubbles 
in a vast mass of water.” 

eW ^ 11 

“ Giains of "sand are perhaps numerable, but of 
universes (there is) not any (numbering.) 

“ So there is no numbering of Brahmas, Vi?h- 
tius. Shivas and the rest. In each of these universes 
there are Brahma, Vi§hnu, Shiva, and other 
(Devas).” 

This we could have imagined, even had we not 
been told it, for since, as we saw in the Vifhnu 
Purdna , the “ one only God, Janirdana, takes the 
designation of Brahma, Vi§hnu and Shiva accord- 
ingly as He creates, preserves, or destroys, and 
creation, preservation and destruction must go on 
in every world-system, God must manifest in each 
in these three Forms. 

This is the Trimflrti, the reflection as it were 

in Space and time of that Supreme Triple Unity," 
- ~ — - - 

5 
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the Source of beings- — the Nirguna Brahman, the 
Sagura Brahman and Mftlaprakjiti, out of Space 
and Time, Eternal. 

The Trimurti is the manifestation, then, of 
Ishvara in a world-system, or BrahmSn^a, and is 
therefore the Supreme Will, Wisdom and Activity 
in a concrete form. 

Brahma is the Creator, and His Shakti is 
Sarasvatl, the Goddess of Wisdom, without whom 
Activity could not be wisely guided. He is pictured 
as with four heads, one looking towards each 
quarter, as the Maker of the four quarters and 
their contents, and riding on the Hamsah,.the 
Swan. The name fa-, a re-arrangement of 3?;vig, 
«rst, is an allusion to His relation with Ahamk&ra, 
the divider, the maker of atoms. 

Vi§hnu is the Preserver and Sustainer, the 
principle underlying and sustaining the uni- 
verse in order, and preserving forms, holding 
them together by His attracting force. His 
Shakti is Lakshmi, the Goddess of Happiness, of 
Prosperity, of all desirable objects. He is pictured 
with four arms, as sustaining the four quarters, and 
rides on Garu^a, the emblem of speed and of 
intelligence. He is the source of Avataras, and in 
Them, or in His own Person, is perhaps the most 
generally worshipped manifestation of Ishvara. 
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Indeed, as NArAyana, He whose dwelling is in the 
waters, He is worshipped as Saguga Brahtflan, 
dwelling in Matter. 

Shiva, or MahAdeva, or Maheshvara, is the 
Destroyer, He who frees AtmA from imprisoning 
forms,, who destroys AvidyA and so gives VidyA, 
and who, finally rolling up the universe, brings 
the peace of liberation. His Shakti is UmA, 
IchchhA, Will, called also ngrfTftt, BrahmavidyA, 
who reveals Brahman . 1 He is pictured ever 
as an Ascetic, it being He who is the Object 
of worship for Yogis, who have renounced the 
world. He rides on the Bull, the emblem of the 
mind (and sometimes of physical nature), as 
having subdued it, and wears the tiger-skin, the 
emblem of the slain desire-nature. Hence is he, 
as the name Shiva ipiplies, Ananda, the peace and 
bliss of AtmA, freed from desire and master of 
mind. 

These Supreme Forms of fshvara, separated by 
Their functions, but One in Essence, stand as the 
central Life of the BrahmAn^a, and from and by 
Them it proceeds, is maintained, and is indrawn. 
Their functions should not be confased, but their 
Unity should never be forgotten. 

BrahmA, as the creative God, is spoken of as 
l See Kemp, iii, hr. 
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appearing first, born in the Golden Egg, which 
grows out of the seed of the One in the Waters of 
Matter. 

snrc i 

am sr^nfnfr slsnranjsrat n 
*T55rrg*rosnr* i 

m%?sirfr asrr II 1 

“He, having meditated, desiring to produce 
various beings from His own body, first put forth 
the waters; in these He placed the seed.’’ 

“That became a Golden Egg, equal in radiance 
to the thousand-rayed (the Sun). In that was 
born BrahmA Himself, the Grandsire of all worlds.” 

Here the Waters, Matter, MGlaprakriti, receive 
the seed of Life, and this becomes the Hiranya- 
garbha, the Golden Egg, in which the Creator is 
born, in order to form His world-system. Hence a 
world-system is called a Brahm&nda, a Brahma- 
Egg, a very significant epithet, as world-systems 
are oval, like an egg, and seen from outside, present 
exactly an egg-like form, each planet following an 
egg-like orbit Of this Egg we read in the Vishnu 
Pur Ana that within it Brahma and the world-sys- 
tem were contained, while it was invested external- 
ly. by seven envelopes, water, fire, air, ether, the 


l Manuvnfiti , i. 8, 9. 
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origin of the elements (Ahamk&ra), Mahat and 
Primal homogeneous Matter, which surrounds the 
whofe. 1 

Every world-system is thus surrounded by the 
great kosmic elements, as described in the First 
Chapter of Mamisniriti by Manu himself (shl* 5 to 
59). The account of the later creation is given over 
to Bhjrigu, who explains briefly the repetition of the 
process within the World-Egg. A similar and 
fuller account is given in the Mah&bli&mta , and in 
the Vishnu and other Pur&nas. 

It will be enough if the student grasp the general 
principles, and he can fill up later the complicated 
details from the many accounts given in the sacred 
books. He should remember that the process in 
the universe containing many Brahm&ndas, and 
in the separate Brahm&ndas, is similar. 

A very fine and instructive description of the 
general principle of emanation— which will also be 
found illuminative when the student comes to the 
bodies in which the Jlv&tm& dwells — is given in 
the Devi Bh&gavata. 



— * * — 


1 Loc , cit • I« it. 
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mqra*srffc?qfa n 
afrt*w ^Twawwiircani I 

»Tflnsmnrt»pr *t *rfartnm(fanra n 

t t ^ is rv 


frqrcwsrers* ctf srr%?req wg&ft n , 
gremyn K ra r qisfafunTOW I 


wtn ^RErniror 3 * 1: 11 

3T« TOTrlTrt wni ct?Tt *r?*rf?*rq>i W I 


•#• ••• ••• ••• 

thritsTOura II 

^ HSTHt ^q?tfrS<rormq: 1 
w?rt «KRofr =5nrR-: fc ll 

qftqssmf Srtreq ftsrar q?r. 1 

?i?r: **jgrri% qssfarcowrfo: II 

«•• ••• ••• ••• 

?rac «KTq : *3<3>£rsqiiR*R: 11 1 

“ He by His Maya, conjoined with Kama and 
Karma, because of the Samskara of past experi- 
ence, and the ripeness of time and Karma, and 
because of non-discrimination of the Tattva, be- 
comes desirous of creation. This emanation, O 
King of mountains, is not preceded by Buddhi. 
This transcendental form of mine that I have de- 
scribed to thee, is the undifferentiated Avyakta, 


1 Loc. oit . VII, xxxii. 22, 28, 
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and the MAyA-coloured ; in all the Sh Astras is itde-* 
scribed as the Cause of all causes, and the first 
Element of all the elements, the embodiment of 
Sat-Chit-Ananda, compacted of all Karma, the • 
base of IchchhA, J ft Ana and KriyA. It is dec- 
lared by the mantra Hrtm, and is called the Adi- 
Tattva. 

“ From it was born AkAsha, in the form of the 
TanmAtra of sound. Thereafter arises VAyu, ot 
the nature of touch. Then Tejas, of the nature 
of vision. Then Water, of the nature of taste. And 

then Earth, of the nature of smell From them 

arose the great Thread, which is called the Linga. 
It is declared to possess the nature of all. It is 
the Sftk$hma Deha of the Atmft. The Avyakta 
is the KArana Deha, declared before, in which the 
world exists as a seed, from which the Linga arises, 
wherefrom (arise) the gross elements in the way of 

Paftchlkarana The result of that is the VirAt 

Deha, which is the Sthdla Deha of the AtmA.” 

The first emanation is here the Adi-Tattva ; 
then the Buddhi-Tattva, sometimes called Mahat- 
Tattva, said to follow the first ; then the five Tat- 
tvas in order. The terms used, denoting the first 
two, vary in different accounts ; they are sometimes 
represented as Mahat and AhamkAra, or as Adi- 
BhOta and Mahat In any case, the materials from 
which the worlds are made are seven, and these 
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* seven are spoken of in Manu as the source of all : 

q^fjrrsnRT *rwira, II 1 

“ Verily, this becomes from the subtile formative 
particles of these seven very mighty Beings.” 

We shall now see that the creative process l with- 
in a BrahmSnda follows on the same lines. 

Brahm& is surrounded by homogeneous matter, 
called Pradh&na, in the Vishnu Pmdna — in which 
the Gunas are in equilibrium ; His energy disturb- 
ing this t&masic condition, Rajoguna prevails and 
there is rapid motion. Then He puts forth the 
principle of Mahat-Buddhi, Pure Reason — which, 
entering matter, being invested by it, and causing 
the predominance of the Sattva-guna, the motion 
becomes rhythmical, harmonious. Then follows 
Ahamktira, the individualising principle, separating 
the homogeneous matter into particles, A$us, 
atoms. Ahamkcira, causing the Tamo-guija to pre- 
vail in Prakriti, forms successively the five Tanm^- 
tras, or subtle elements, and the senses : hearing, 
touch, sight, taste, smell, with their appropriate gross 
elements : dk&sha, vSyu, agni, Spa, prithivi — ether, 
air, fire, water, earth. Causing Rajo-gunato prevail, 
Ahamkflra gives rise to the ten Indriyas : the 5 ideal 
types of sense- organs and the 5 ideal types of ac- 

1 Zoc. cit< i, 19. 
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tion- organs. Causing Sattva-guija to prevail, 
Ahamk&ra calls out the ten Deities connected with 
the sense-and-action-organs, and Manas, the cen- 
tralising organ of the Indriyas. These three crea- 
tions are called respectively the *jwrff, Bhftt&di, that 
of the elements ; fhrcr, Taijasa, that of the fiery, 
the active energies ; and %5Rrft«ir, Vaikitrika, the 
directing, administrative, powers. 

The points to remember here are : in what is 
usually called matter, Tamo-guna predominates ; 
in the Indriyas, Rajo-guna predominates ; in the 
presiding Deities, Sattva-guna predominates. 

The work of creation proceeded by calling into 
existence the Suras or Devas, described by Manti 
as swfatPT “ whose nature is action,” that vast mul- 
titude of intelligent Beings, of very varying power 
and authority, who guide the whole course of na- 
ture, and direct all its activities. 

It is of course, clearly understood by all Hindus 
thftt this vast host of Devas no more obscures the 
Unity of Ishvara, in His triple form as Brahmcl, 
Vi^hiju. and Shiva, than do the vast hosts of men * 
animals, plants, and minerals. As said In the 
Shruti : 

*** fa* ronrffcntif’ 
w* fa«r. <sr *t$?*h* i 
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«ra II 1 

“ Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, they call Him, 
and He is golden- feathered Garutm&n. Of what 
is One, sages speak as manifold ; they call Him 
Agni, Yama, Mdtarishvd.” 

So also the Smfiti : 

•rr&re *w?rr: *rwr: i 2 

“ All the Gods (are) even the Self : all rests on 
the Self.” 

srsnqRrq; i 
srmnwT srsr 5rr*r?n* ll 3 

u Some call Him Agni, others Manu, (others) 
Prajapati, some Indra, others Life-Breath, others 
the eternal Brahman.” 

But the Devas have their own place in nature, 
as the ministers of the will of fshvara, ruling, pro- 
tecting, adjusting, guiding, with intelligence and 
power far greater than human, but still limited. 
The name, Deva, Shining or Radiant, very well 
describes their resplendent appearance, their bodies 
being formed of a subtle luminous matter, and 
hence flashing out light. They are concerned with 

1 Rigveda. clxiv. 40. 

2 Manu , xii # 119. 

3 Ibid, 123. 
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the mattjer-side of nature, and the guidance of its 
evolution, and all the constructive energies studied 
by scltence are the energies of the Devas. On their 
work depend the fruits of all human activities con- 
cerned with production, in all its branches. Those 
who seek for material prosperity need their conti- 
nual co-operation, and this co-operation is granted 
u id 2c quite definite laws. It may be obtained by 
a scientific knowledge of their methods of working, 
man falling in with their activities and thus sharing 
the result. Or it may be obtained from them by what 
is literally exchange, man supplying them with ob- 
jects which facilitate their work, or which they enjoy, 
and they, in return, directing their energies, the en- 
ergies of “ nature,” to suit his ends — as a strong 
man may help a weak man in the performance of 
a task. Or their increased co-operation may be 
won by prayers, accompanied by such acts as they 
approve, such as feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, etc. Or their services may be commanded 
by great Fti§his and Yogis, who, by purity, know- 
ledge, and austerity, have risen above them in the 
scale of being. Sometimes a man wins the favour 
of a Deva by some service done in this or a previa 
ous birth, and then all his efforts prosper, and he 
succeeds where others fail, and he is called “ lucky.’' 
“ Good luck ” is the result of the working of Devas, 
and as their working is invisible, men think the 
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result is a chance, or accident. But it must be re- 
membered that all Devas work within law, and not 
by arbitrary fancies. The sacrifices and offerings 
prescribed in the Vedas form a great occult system 
for obtaining and regulating this co-operation be- 
tween Devas and men, whereby the work of both 
was carried on with the largest results. 

?r *r- 1 

*iT5rar??r. §nr- n 

vt %srr q$DtfTq?rr. i 1 

“ With this nourish ye the Devas, fand) may 

the Devas nourish you : thus nourishing each other 
ye shall obtain the greatest good.” 

“ Nourished by sacrifice, the Devas shall give 
you (all) desired enjoyments.” 

And the reason is given : 

^rnr r 

u From food creatures become ; from rain is the 
production of food ; from sacrifice rain proceedeth.” 

wfar fafac ***** fcwn i 8 

“ They who desire success In action here wor- 
ship the Devas.” 

i Bhagavad-GUd. iii. II, 12. 

* Hid. 14. 

* Ibid. IV. 12. 
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But the benefits obtained from them are tran- 
sient : 

. 1 

“ Transient indeed the fruit.” 

Hence the' worship of the Devas is not practised 
by men whose hearts are set on spiritual things. 
They worship Ishvara, rather than His ministers, 
either as Brahman, or as revealed in the Trim&rti, 
or in the Shaktis, or in such a Deva as Ganesha for 
learning, or in the Avat&ras. But this will be fur- 
ther dealt with in Part II, Chapter V. 

The Devas of the Elements — Ether, Air, Fire, 
Water and Earth — Indra, V&yu, Agni, Varuna and 
Kubera, are the Five Devar&jas, Deva Kings, of 
these great departments of nature, Indra being the 
Chief Ruler. Under them are divided the great 
hosts of Devas. Thus the Sadhyas, Vasus, Adityas 
and Apsar&s are specially connected with Indra ; 
the Maruts with V&yu ; the Yak§has, Gandharvas, 
Vidy&dharas, and Kinnaras with Kubera. Some 
have charge of the animal kingdom, as the N&gas 
and Sarpas^of snakes, the Suparn&s of birds, etc. 

Four great Gods rule the four quarters : Indra, 
Yama, Varuna and Kubera, as the protectors of 
mankind. Yama is the Lord of Death, the wise 
and gracious Deva who instructed, Nachiketft. 

1 Hid. vii.,23, " <-*—**-+ -r*— 
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The Asuras, the beings who are opposed to the 
Suras, or Devas, in their 'activity, embody the des- 
tructive energies of nature ; they are as necessary 
and as useful as the constructive, though on the 
surface opposed to them. They hinder and obs- 
truct evolution, embodying the very essence of 

t 

matter, Tamo-guna, inertia, resistance, and by that 
very resistance make progress steady and dur- 
able. 

These creations belong to the invisible worlds, 
although, in their activities, they were to be closed- 
connected with the visible — the worlds visible and 
invisible, indeed, forming the field of a vast evolu- 
tionary process — Sams&ra, the World Process. 

The order of the process in the physical world 
at its origination was : minerals, plants, animals, 
men. In the Vishnu Put Ana it is stated that while 
Brahm& was meditating on creation — the three pri- 
mary Pr&kfita creations of Mahat, the elements and 
the indriyas, being over — the immovable creation, 
minerals and plants, appeared. Then followed the 
animal kingdom, called Tiryaksrotas. The creation 
of some Devas followed here, according to the 
Purdya, but they do not belong to the physical 
world, with which we are here dealing. Then 
came the creation of men. It must be remembered 
that while this is the fundamental order of evolu- . 
tion, many varieties occur in different kalpas, and 
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accounts in the different books vary, within certain 
broad limits, since these great classes of beings 
overlap each other, so that new kinds of animals 
and plants appear long after man. The world in 
fact is ever-becoming along the four great lines, 
however much we may separate them for purposes 
of exposition. 

The stages of evolution are very plainly ‘given 
in the Aitnreya Br&hmana. 

or 3n?ffRorrr^cnT sifter I 

wr qftmwiql WrHurai- 

Rrestf ** i ft I 

ftm i i 

£3 ft i si fe’srfjTrrtg i 3^ 

l ft srsft?mwwr<m: i Rwft i 

wrft i ^cyNrraNrriwftr- 

sTT^ror i U/T i sr&rcqf q^omsRf- 
fqqr# h?hi%%*rh i * ftvw i * m - 
r I o ftf : ' * srtan&rel i w 

i osrnnj ft *rwrr. II 1 

“ He who knows the Atm& as Him (the Puru- 
§ha) in manifestation, he most enjoys that mani- 
festation. Herbs and trees and all that bears life, 
he knows as the Self in manifestation. In herbs 
and trees Rasa (sap, life,) is seen, and mind in them 
that have Prina. In them that , have Pr&ga, the 

1 Aitarey&rapyaht, II. iii. 2. 
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Atm4is (more) manifest. In them, Rasa also is 
seen, while mind is not seen in the others. In man, 
the Atm& is (most) manifest ; he is most supplied 
with knowledge. He speaks that which he knows ; 
he Sees that which he knows ; he knows what oc- 
curred yesterday ; he knows the visible and the 
invisible ; by-the mortal he desires the immortal. 
Thus Supplied is he. But of the others, animals, 
hunger and thirst are the only knowledge. They 
speak mot the known ; they see not the known ; 
they know not what belongs to yesterday, nor the 
visible and the ^invisible. Only this much have 
they. According to the knowledge are the births. ” 

On this S&yana comments as follows ; 

'Fr&j'TP q«cr£r I 

tfroi*** i $ 3 itnnn 

stfforcR ” n 

“ All objects whatsoever, being of the nature of 
effects, are Up&dhis for this manifestation of the 
Supreme Self, Sat, Chit, Ananda, the cause of the 
universe. In the unconscious, earth, stones, etc., 
only Sat is manifest, and the Atml has not yet 
attained to the form of Jiv a. The unmoving Jlvas, 
namely the herbs and trees, and also the moving 
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Jivas, which have Pr&na as breath, both these are 
stages of manifestation j» a higher dagWte” 

The student should note these passages', as It is 
currently supposed that the idea of evolution is o 4 
modern birth. 

the work of Brahma consisted in producing all 
the materials, as we have seen, and by His tapas, 
or meditation, he formed the archetypes of all 
living things. But we learn from the Shiva 
Pm Ana and the Vishnu BhAgavata that He 
needed the help of Vishnu in order to endow these 
forms with life, Vishnu being that aspect of fshvara 
from whom the sustaining life, mw:, PrSnafc, that* is 
the life that holds forms together and preserves 
them as forms, together with f%r^, Chit, conscious- 
ness, comes forth. 

Moreover, it is further stated in the Shiva Pu~ 
rAna that when these forms had been fully develop- 
ed, Mah&deva was appealed to, and He gave 
immortality ; ■ that is, He linked to the forms the 
Jtv&tmfts evolved in previous kalpas. This is 
generally referred to in the ascription of Ahamk&ra 
to Rudra. These three great stages in the building 
of worlds — the work of BrahmS, creative of materi- 
als and of the ideal forms of all living beings ; 
the work of Vishnu, in breathing Pr&$a and Chit 
into these forms, and maintaining them in life-; 

6 
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the, work of Shiva in giving the eternal JivAtmAs-— 
should be clearly understood, . ' v 

In Martusmriti nothing but hints of these de- 
tails are given, only the name Brahma being used ; 
but it is indicated that He changed His for m,- 
divided Himself and produced VirA^ who produc- 
ed SvAyambhuva Manu, who then called forth the 
ten Mahat$his. they in turn producing seven Manus. 
Aftar that, These < became the active and direct 
agents in creation, BrahmA Himself disappearing 
alter creating the worlds, a class of Devas (those 
connected with the great elements), and some other 
general fundamental principles and beings, and 
giving the Vedas. The account is very brief, and 
from its brevity somewhat difficult, but this sum- 
mary of the World-Process is only introductory to 
the main object of the book. 

The Shiva Pur&na , as mentioned, gives die 
following details : 

Me (BrahmA) emanated water first and therein 
sowed a handful of the seed which was His. The 
same grew -up as an Egg, made up of the 24 tattvas. 
BrahmA, who appeared as VirAt, perceived th^ Egg 
becoming hard. This caused doubt in His mind 
and He gave Himself up to tapas. Thus He spent 
twelve years, concentrating His thought on Vi$hnu. 
Then Vijhnu appeared and said : “ I am pleased 
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with Thee; ask what boon Thou desirest,” Brah- 
ma s/tid : “ O Lord ! it is just as it shook! be^ for I 
have been placed by Shiva in your charges. The 
•world which Shiva commanded me to create is here, 
but I see it is motionless (jada-rfipa) and material 
So be, thou, O Lord, as Life (Prana) Onto it, and 
make it conscious (chetana). Thus Brahm4 spoke, 
and Vi§hnu, following the directions Shiva gave, 
entered the Egg — His form being one of a thousand 
heads, a thousand ears, a thousand feet and hands— 
the Universal Purufha who touched heaven and 
earth and pervaded the Egg. 

As Vi$hnu entered it, that Egg of 24 tattvas 
became full of life and consciousness (sa-chetana) 
from Pataia to Satya Loka. 

Hari, the best of all Puru?has adorned the seat 
that is Satya, which He occupied. Brahma stood 
in the world of Tapas, while other Purufhas occupi- 
ed the other worlds as became them. Brahma 
first created a number of sons born of the mind. 
But they all became ascetics. He created more 
agaip, but they also renounced the world. So He 
began to cry, out of annoyance As He cried, 
Mahadeva appeared. Because He came forth front 
BrahmA’s cry, He is called Rudfa. Immediately 
on His appearance He addressed 4Brahm4 saying ; 

Brahma, what aileth Thee ? Tell that to Me and , 
I will remove it." f, ■/ 
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. -i “ O Dfeva,” answered Brahm&, “ there are ob- 
stacles the way of further manifestation. „ Do- 
thou therefore so ordain it, as may make it free fronv 
impediments.” When he heard this, Mah&deva, * 
destroyer of all trouble, resolved to do what 
BrahmS. desired and said : “ This creation of yours, 

I will make it everlasting.” 

So saying, Mah&deva, the Lord who is Bliss, 
although known as Rudra, disappeared to Kailua 
with 'His gana$. Then (with Shiva’s help) Brahmk 
created Bhjigu and six other He also from 

His lap caused N&rada to be born, from His shadow 
(chh&yAj Kardama, and from His thumb Dak$ba 
He made. Thus ther# appeared ten Ri§his. And 
after Bhyigu came Marichi, whose son Kashyapa 
was. It is this Kashyapa who with his progeny 
filled the world . 1 

In the Vifhnu Bh&gavata the mention is in 
connection with the making of the World-Egg as 
an organised form, but, as said before, the process 
is similar on the large scale or the small. The 
point to be recognised is that Vishnu is the Qrga- 
niser. 

11 

1 Shim PurSna. I. ri. I — 20, 
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“ When these separated existences, the Bhfitas, 
Indfiyas, Manas and Gunas, were unable to create 
organisms ( literally a dwelling-place, an Upidhi), 
0 best of Brahma-knowers, then, mixing with 
each other, they were impelled by the power of 
Bhagftv&n (Vi§hnu), and, becoming both Sat and 
Asat, existent and non-existent evolved this.” 

The ten Maharshis, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Prachetas, Vasi§htba, 
Bhjrigu and NUrada, were superhuman beings, who 
having obtained liberation in former kalpas, were 
called forth to aid in the direction of the World- 
Process, and who remain, superintending the des- 
tinies of the worlds, and will remain until Pralaya. 
Sometimes only seven are given this rank, Prache- 
tas, Bhrigu and Nirada not being included in the 
list Sometimes others are added, as Dak$ha and 
Kardama. 

The Kumftras, variously given as four, five, six 
and seven, are, as their name implies, Virgin Beings, 
ascetics, and they watch over the world. Shiva 
Himself took the form of one— Rudra or Nfla-lo- 
hita. Sanatkum&ra, Sanandana, Sanaka and Sa- 
nil tana are the four most often referred to. fjtibha, 
Kapila and Sana are also mentioned. 


l Lae. elt. II. v. K, *3. 
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^6 this brief sketch of the World*ptbceis It 
should be added that the early human races pre- 
ceding the Aryan are often referred to under the 
names of D&navas and Daityas, huge brings of 
enormous strength and energy, who carried on 
many a struggle with the Devas themselves. The 
R&kshasas were another race, more brutal in nature* 
usually malformed, huge, cruel, powerful, cannibals, 

• the terror of milder races. They possessed, more- 
over, many magical secrets of a dark kind, which 
they used for terrorising and oppressing. All these 
have long entirely disappeared from the earth. 

Such is the vast field of SamsSra, in which the 
pilgrim Jiv&tm&s wander, until, in some human 
form, they reach the knowledge of the Self, and 
obtain liberation. 

The points to be remembered are : 

1. The coming forth ol the Many from Sagutjia 
Brahman, and Mfilaprakfiti by the power of Mftyft, 
and their return at the close of the Day ; of mani- 
festation. 

2. The manifestation of fshvara as the Tri- 
al tirti, in the forms of Creation, Preservation, and 
Destruction, Brahma, Vi§hnu and Shiva, with their 
Shaktis, Sarasvatl, Lakshin!, and Uma. 

3. The work of Brahma, forming the materials 
of the universe and the ideal types of all brings, 
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Suras, Asuras, minerals, plants, animals am) men. 

% 

4. The work of Vi$hgu, giving PrAna am) Chit, 
am) hence making living organised forms possible, 
all such forms being preserved and maintained by 
Him. 

5. The work of Shiva, breathing Into these 
forms; when they arrive at the human stage, JivAt- 
mls that have reached in previous kalpas a stage 
at which such highly organised bodies can be uti- 
lised by them, bodies in. which AvidyA can be 
destroyed, and they can attain VidyA. 

6. The existence throughout the Wo’rld-Process 
of lofty superhuman Intelligences, such as Ri?his 
and KumAras, intent on human welfare. 

7. The past races on the earth, DAnavas, Dait- 
yas, RAk$hasas. 


-♦OS, 



CHAPTER ill. 

Rebirth. 

Wl fWW Ww f15ra 
«(+«?! asra* i 
yww i rt fcfont *ar n?srr 
II 1 

“ In the vast Brahman-wheel, the source 
and support of all Jivas, the Hamsa (the indivi- 
dual) is made to wander, thinking himself and the 
Ruler different United with Him, he obtains im- 
mortality.” 

Here, in a single shloka, we are given the reason 
of rebirth and its ending. Man wanders about in 
the universe so long as he thinks of himself as 
different from Ishvara ; knowing himself to be one 
with Him, he obtains liberation. 

In Shruti and Smfiti, in Purina and Itihisa, 
the Self in man is declared to be of the nature of 
Brahman. 

?ra: qt *snrt w* 

«W! PWFT , I? I 


1 Shtttilhvatarep, i. 6, 
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Ps <i inwns^n ^rai^n 

••• ••• 

*f ggHW ^tSfgnO^TT 
3RRf ^ glfeftg : 1 1 

“ fhen, having known the Supreme Brahman, 
the Supreme Immensity, as the Essence hidden in 
all creatures, the one Pervader of the universe, the 
Lord, they become immortal, 

“ The measure of a thumb, the Puru§ha, the 
inner Self, ever dwelling in the heart of men.” 

^ WHFB1 SP I 3 

“ He, this Self, is Brahman.” 

h ^tt nwn *rls4 sn%5 

ft qfts safog wtoj: i * 

“ He, this great unborn Self, (is) He who (is) 
this intelligence in living creatures, He who (is) 
this Akftsha in the heart.” 

m ggEnr am- 

**i 4 

“ He, this great, unborn, undecaying, deathless, 
immortal, fearless Self, (is) the fearless Brahman,” 

It is this nature, identical With Brahman as 

l Ibid. til. 7. It s Bfifutdi^nyakop. IV. iv, 8. 

S Ibid. 22. 4 Jbtd. £5. 
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tne sparks from a fine are identical with the fire, 
which evolves, unfolds Itself as the JivitmS in all 
living beings. As a seed grows to be a tree like 
Its parent, so the Jivfttmic seed grows Into self- 
conscious Deity. Sams&ra exists that the Jivkt- 
may learn to realise himself. The JivAtmA 
differs from Brahman only as the seed from the tree 
that bears it. 

. graft i 1 

“ Wise and unwise, both unborn, powerful and 
powerless.” 

Therefore, although unwise and powerless, the 
JivStmA can become wise and powerful ; to this 
end he must evolve, and his evolution is on the 
wheel of births and deaths. 

Transmigration is the word usually given to 
this journey, for the JfvAtmA transmigrates from 
one body to another ; as one grows old and wastes 
away he takes another. 

wft q irqrrfa sr ftm ri fy i 
nw ^ kifti fair* 
wiwnPi ii 8 

"As a man throws ajvay old garments and 
takes others (that are) new, so the Embodied casts 

— - - . ■ 1 - - ■■■ -rr- - - - — a - 

i ShvetcUhmtarQp* i. 9. 2 £hagavad*&ft&Al 
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gway old bodies and puts on new ones” 

The word “ re-incarnation ” is also very gener- 
ally -used In modern days, the stress being here laid 
on the body rather than on the JIvAtmft ; it again 
takes a fleshly covering. 

This truth of the evolution of the from 

ignorance to wisdom, from feebleness to power, ds 
definitely revealed in the Sh^uti, and a knowledge 
of it is necessary as a basis for good conduct and 
for the wise shaping of life. Man is not a creature 
of a day, here to-day and gone to-morrow, but an 
unborn immortal being, growing into a knowledge 
of his true nature and powers. Everything is within 
him, the fulness of divine wisdom* and power, but 
this capacity has to be unfolded, and that is the 
object of living and dying. Such a view of man's 
nature gives dignity and strength and sobriety to 
life. It has been belived in by wise men in all 
ages, and has been a part of every ancient religion* 
For the best proof of this great truth by pure reason- 
ing as distinguished from direct experience with 
Yoga- developed superphysical faculties, the stu- 
dent should consult VAtsySyana's Bhd$kya on the 
Nydya Stitras of Gautama, 

Only in modern times, during a period of great 
Ignorance, was this truth lost sight of in the West, 
and very irrational and fantastic notions have inr 
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consequence grown up there as to the human soul, 
its nature and destiny, undermining belief in the 
just and loving rule of fshvara.* 

^The JMtmi contains within himself infinite pos- 
sibilities, but when first thrown down mto Prakyiti, 
embodied in a Rupa made up of the five elements, 
all these are inherent, not manifest He passes 
through the diversified existences of the mineral 
kingdom, and of the plant and of the animal realms, 
-^the irr? Udbhijj&h (born by fission in the 
minerals and plants); the Swedaj&b (born 

by exudation or gemmation, in certain low forms 
of plants and animals); the sp^srr; Andaj&b (bom 
first as eggs, the oviparous animals)— before coming 
into the srcrgsrn 7 ar ^y u J a t (the viviparous higher 
animals and the human kingdom). 

In these many of his lower powers are deve- 
loped, and his consciousness passes from the latent 
to the active condition. A double evolution goes 
on ; there is the continued life of the JlvUtmft himself, 
continually increasing in richness and complex- 
ity ; and there is a corresponding contioititjrin the 

1 But even in the West such great scientific thinkers as Pro- 
lessor Huxley have begun to recognise ,the continued existence of 
the JlvAtmi from life to life, 4* Like the doctrine of evolution 
itself,” he says, “ that of transmigration has its roots in the world 
ml reality ; and it may claim such support as the great argument 
from analogy is capable of supplying.” Evolution ani Elhict 
f. IS. 55 
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forma he occupies, as each physical form is diiectiy 
deriyed from a preceding physical form. Each 
form, however independent it may seem, was once 
part of another form, whose characteristics it 
shared, and from which it has been separated off 
for an independent career. While part of the pa- 
rent form it shared all the advantages and im- 
provements. or the reverse, due to the developing 
Jlv&tmA within that parent form, and thus staits 
on its separate life on a little higher level than 
its parent if the JivAtmA has progressed, or on 
a little lower level *if it has retiograded. For 
w hile the general .movement is one of progress, 
there are little ebbs and flows, like the waves that 
run on and fall back in a rising tide. This unbro- 
ken physical inheritance fiom form to form causes 
what science calls heredity, the passing on of cha- 
racteristics from parents to offspring. But it has. 
been observed by scientific men that mental and 
mortal characteristics do not pass from form to 
form, and they are puzzled to account for the evo- 
lution of consciousness. Their theory needs to be 
completed by the acceptance of transmigration. 
For just as physical continuity is necessary for 
physical evolution, so is the continuity of consci- 
ousness necessary for the evolution of mental and 
moral characteristics. This continuity is the Qpn- 
scioujmess of the Jiv&tmA, which takes a form 
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suitable to Ms condition— -as we shall see presently 
in Chapter IV. — enlarges his own powers by using 
tbe form, and thereby improves the form Also * the 
bodies of the children of the body share these im- 
provements of the form, are improved again by 
Other JlvAtmAs, and pass on still more improved 
bodies. When the old body is worn out, the JivAt- 
mA throws it off, and tabes another form, as said 
above;. ' 

When the animal stage has been fully experi- 
enced, and the JivAtma is ready to pass on into the 
human form, his triune nature, reflection of the 
triune nature of is h vara, begins to manifest. The 
human JivAtmA — as we may now call him — mani- 
fests the three aspects of JflAna, IchchhA and RriyA 
(which have ever been in him, and thesebeginto 
evolve as self-consciousness ; ahamkAra appears,and 
the recognition of the “ I ” as opposed to the 4 ‘Not- 
I ” rapidly developes. The desire-naturd; develop- 
ed in the animal kingdom, now becomes much 
more powerful, by seizing on the evolving mind as 
its slave, and using its growing powers for the 
satisfaction of its own cravings. As the mind 
grows stronger, and the JivAtmA by experience 
learns the pajns that result from unbridled desires* 
be begins to exert his strength in checking and di- 
recting the desires, and the long struggle commences 
between the JivAtmA, dimly beginning to fe$l his 
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own divinity, and the kftnedc elements of his upftdhis. 
At fe.writlen in die Kathefamrhat : 

w n n n wtw ftft tftft qrtrca a ftw 3 i 
jrar 3 nww Wwt *w* swpw w ii 

wn&fepnnftg* *fr$3nf*feftfoir v,a 
<wifowwqR wm w * 

d<frC%<a<i<fqy n fr 3^T«rr f?r H 
feyHwwrfa 5%w ?^raT sf?t i 
irefrfffrdlfift f* *m$t: II 

q^®fMq|gfl W cWra ii ^TS3l%: | 

* 3T ddiq<fWlRl #Htt 5 n fi p B*fa H 1 . 

“ Know the Self the chariot-owner, the body 
the chariot ; know Reason the charioteer, and the 
mind as the reins ; they call the senses the horses, 
the sense* objects their province. The Self, joined 
to the senses and mind, ( is) the enjoyer ; thus say 
the wise. Whoever is ignorant, always with mind 
loose, his senses (are) uncontrolled, like bad horses 
of the charioteer. Whoever is wise, always with 
mind tightened, his senses (are) controlled, like 
good horses of the charioteer. Whoever is indeed 
ignorant, thoughtless, always impure, he does not 
obtain that goal, (but) comes again into Samsftra." 
Whett a term of earth-life is over, the Jivttmi 


i Kathep, I. iu. *7. 
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Withdraws from the physical body, and in a subtle 
vehicle passes intp die invisible worlds. He carries 
thither the results of the o trft -Mfr fo> be enjoyed 
and suffered as fruits, gpi^g to the woetoewiwhich 
these fruits can be consumed. 

', 4 , In the x description 

4f this is given. The leaves the body, 

taking with him the knowledge he has gamed and 
theresult of his work; then: ; t 


tretif fytwV 

^ ?iia mdwnmifof tsrfft 

*• As a goldsmith, having taken a piece of gold, 
makes another form, new and more beautiful, sd’ 
verily the Atmk, having .cast off this body and 
having put away Avidyft, makes another new'- and 
ipore beautiful form."' 

In this he goes to the invisible world for which 
he is fitted — a matter to be dealt with in Chapter 
VI — and then the Upani§hat goes on to say what 
happens When his frujt in that invisible world is 
consumed. ». 


mm q qfa wfc *< t wd 1 

HHWi ii* • 


l Loe. eit. IV. tv. 4. 
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“ Having wM at the end of (Jfce hi oft 
that woils«-*(of) whatsoever he bene does— ^hie Dde 
returns ' again from that world to this world pf ac- 
tion ; thus verily ( the sjbory of ) him who desires" 

This process Is repeated over and over again as 
long as be has desires, ftr these desires bind him 
to the wheel of transmigration. It ' is truly “the 
story of him who desires.” So also in the Dtvt 
Bhdgavata the same idea is expressed: 

fftt w ftn isg afar: I 

WI TO HlPt SRjftfrT % H 

fit tgsg tagR MIHWI^fluSam l 

fit wt 

Wf VR^lRJIWtt dWIWW IPlJl I 

n$w tafeRtencr jff I 

..- 1 

“ Having abandoned the former body, the Jtyg, 
following Karma’s rule, obtains either Svarga or 
Naraka according to his deeds, 

“And having obtained a celestial body, or a 
body of suffering bom of objects of desire, experi- 
ences varied fruit in Svarga or Naraka. 

“ At Ihe end of thfefruits, when the time for his 
rebirth arrives..., ..then Time unites him egain with 
Karinas (selected out) of the Saftchita karmas.” 

I £ oe .« U . 8 S -». 

7 
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The development of the Chit aspect of the Jtv- 
&tm&, and the purification of the ichchhl aspect, 
being the main work of the human stage of evolu- 
tion, the growth of* Manas, and later of Buddhi, 
marks out the steps of the journey. 

The constitution of the human being is very 
clearly outlined in the Mah&bh&rata , * from which 
we give the following summary : 

The Self in man, the Jiv4tm3, is identical in 
nature with the Supreme Self, Brahman. From 
this comes forth the understanding (Buddhi) and 
from the understanding the mind (Manas) ; when 
to thfce the Senses (Indriyas) are added, the man 
the Dweller in the Body, is complete ; the Body, 
his dwelling, is made up of the five elements. The 
senses, through the body, come into touch with the 
outer world ; the senses hand on to the mind 
the results of the contact, giving the attributes or 
properties of the objects contacted— the way in 
which the objects affect them. The mind receives 
these reports, and groups them into mental images, 
and presents these to the understanding ; the un- 
derstanding pierces to the reality in which these 
mental images, made up of attributes, inhere. This 
is the outgoing of the JlvAtnft, and his gathering 
of experience, the the Pravfitti M&rgab, 


* Loe. cit. Shftnti P*rva, ceil. 
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the path of going forth. ' 

The first step, or stage, of this evolution" isthe 
experiencing of varied sensations ; and" therefore 
Manas is regarded as the sixth sense, which’ re* 
ceives and organises the impressions conveyed to 
it by the five senses, affected by their contact with 
the outer world through the sense-organs. 

« 

*' The senses, Manas the sixth.” 

Or, when the senses and sense orgatfS are taken’ 
together : 

tfsjpn# sfcfc *i 8 

*• The ten senses and the one.” 

Manas, at this stage, is the slave of K&ma, and 
developes its capacities by directing the search for 
objects of enjoyment. Evolution is quickened by 
the instruction of the TJi?his, who teach man to 
sacrifice the objects of enjoyment to the Devas, 
first to gain increased worldly prosperity, and then 
to gain the delights of Svarga. 

The second stage of evolution is one of conti- 
nual conflict between Manas and Kdma, Manas 

*. > 

being now sufficiently developed to recognise that 


l Bhagavad-GUd xv, 7. 
I Ibid xiii, 5, 
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the pleasures longed for by Kfimausually, in th$- 
Jong run, bring more pain than pleasure. 

3* ffc vfcur f awtara ** % i 1 ‘ 

* "The delights that (are) contact-bom, these- 
verily (are) only wombs of pain." 

Manas, therefore, begins to resist the searching- 
for objects of enjoy fhent, instead Of directing it,, 
and hence conflict,, in which Manas grow?: more 
rapidly. The thwarting of. the k£mic longings- 
pu rifles Kama, and the higher aspect of lchchA 
begins to show itself — IchchhS which is Will, the 
Shakti of Shiva, who is the fiestroyer of Kdma, the- 
son of Vishiiu and Lakshm!, and also the lower 
aspect of IchchhS. * 

The third stage of the evolution of Manas con- 
sists in the development of the higher intellectual 
powers ; Manas no longer enslaved by, nor even 
struggling with K4ma, has become free, is the pure 
Manas, engaged with ideas, wrought out by his- 
own labour, not with sense-born images. The Jlv- 
'4tm& ceases to delight in sense- contacts, or in their 
mental reproductions, and engages himself in pure 

1 Ibid v* 22, 

2 Dbarnift is born from the Wisdom of Vishnu, Kflma from 
Hie Lore, which must be developed in mtm first by desire for 
material objects; therefore Dharma, Kama and Artha are 
enjoined together on the PraTiitti Mfcrga. 
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thought, in the endeavour to understand the Self 
and the Not-Self. This stage leads up to the evo- 
lution of Buddhi, the Pure Reason or the Higher 
Understanding, of which the repression is Wisdom, 
the result of the union of knowledge and love, Wis- 
dom which sees and loves the Self alone. 

sfa r wfrq wisi r i I'jn i 

ygtferft tfr^r yfa qfcqwmft n 

a 

• •• ••• • • • 

“ Better than the sacrifice of objects is the sacri- 
fice -of Wisdom, O Parantapa! All actions in 
their entirety, O Pctrtha, culminate in wisdom. By 
this thou shalt see all beings without exception 
in the Self, and thus in Me.” 

When the J!v&tm& reaches this stage, he is on 
the threshold of liberation. He has long Rwjt 5*- 
ffcrwf •' ceased from wicked ways,’ is '■ subdued 
“concentrated," v mn tW - “of pacified 

mind.” * 

ft w r w i wwft ^tushes? w I 
g qwyroftfa tt 8 

11 Whoever verily is wise, thoughtful, always 

1 Bkagarad- Gitd, iv, 33, 35, 

2 Kathop, 1. ii, 23. 

3 Ibid, iii, 8. 
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pure, he obtains that goal whence he is not born 
again.” 

For this round of births and deaths is not ever- 
lasting for the Jtvfttma ; bound to it by his own 
desires, with the ceasing of those desires he be* 
comes free ; bound to it by his ignorance of his 
own nature, with the ceasing of that ignorance he 
knows himself free. Only 

* *5 sir* l 1 

“ He goes from death to death who here sees 
manyness. 

sm sig«FW sfe focn: 1 

“ When all the desires hiding in his heart are 
loosed, then the mortal becomes immortal ; here 
he enjoys Brahman." 

<IW eRfel RtVwf tncicT wm dtrfrT 
W5Jt<n auwWrt 3 

“ Therefore having thus becomes wise, calm, 

1 Ilfihadaranyako}). IV. iv, 19. 

£ Ibid. 7 . 

*’ Ibid. 23 . 
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subdued, dispassionate, enduring, collected, he sees 
the Self in the Self, he sees the Self as all ; nor 
does sin overcome him, he overcomes all sin ; nor 
does sin consume him, he consumes all sin. Free 
from sin, free from passion, he becomes a BrAhma- 
ga (of the nature of Brahman) ; this the Brahman-? 
ivorlS.” 

The return is the reversal of the process of out- 
going, as is very clearly outlined in the Mah&bh&~ 
rata t from which we can summarise the return as 
we summarised the outgoing. 

The semes are withdrawn from contact with 

« 

the outer world through the body, and become 
tranquil, war. The mind is withdrawn from its 
study of the images obtained by the senses, and 
thus also becomes tranquil. The understanding 
withdraws from the study of the concepts presented 
by the mind, and, thus tranquil, reflects the Self. 
So long as the mind turns to the senses it finds 
misery. When it turns to the understanding it 
finds bliss. * 

Along this road, the the Nivpitti.Mir- 

gab, or returning path, the Jiv&tm& returns from his 
wanderings in Sams&ra and reaches bis true home, 
the Eternal, paying, while he treads this path, all 
the debts contracted on the Pravjitti MSrga. 

To see the Self is Jftdna, wisdom ; to love the 
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Sell is Bhaktk devotion. ; to serve the Self is Karma, 
action., Such JftAna, Bhakti, Karma, are the three 
M£rgas, ways, to Moksha, liberation. The JMna 
Mlcga is for those in whom Chit predominates; 
the Bhakti MArga for thorn in whom Ichchhlk pre- 
dominates ; the Karma Mfkrga for those in whom 
Kfiyft predominates. But in each path, as each 
JlyAtmft is triune, the evolution of all of its three 
aspects must be carried on. The JMni, as he gains 
wisdom, will find devotion and right activity appear; 
the Bhakta, as devotion is perfected, will find him- 
self possessed of activity and wisdom. The Kar- 
manya, as his activity becomes wholly selfless, will 
achieve wisdom and devotion. The three Mdrgas 
are, in fact, one, in which three different tempera- 
ments emphasise one or other of its Inseparable 
constituents. Yoga supplies the method by which 
the Self can be seen and loved and served. 

The words spoken by Shrl Kfi$hna, as to the 
SAnkbya aua Yoga Darshanas, may well be ap- 
plied here : 

“ Children, not Pag&ts, speak' of the S&hkbya 


• 1 Bhagavit&'QUi. V. 4*5. 
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and Yoga at different {He who is) duly establish- 
ed m one ebtwineth tbe fin# of both. 

•" •*»' The fdace obtained through the SAfckhyas Is 
gained also through the Y dgas.” 

The Mukta, the man who has readied libera- 
tion, may or may not remain active in the three 
worlds. The $i§his are Muktas, and are employed 
in the maintenance and guidance of the worlds. 
Janaka was a Mukta, and was a king, ruling his 
realm. Tuladhftra was a Mukta, and was a mer- 
chant, weighing out his goods. Many a Mukta is 
spoken of in the Itihftsa who is surrounded by 
physical conditions. I^or Mukti is not a change 
of conditions, but a change of condition ; notan al- 
teration of the circumstances surrounding the Jlv- 
AtmA, but the attitude of tbe JivAtmA to the Self and 
the Not-Self. 

It was said above that while the general sweep 
of evolution is upward and onward, temporary 
retrogression might occur, and ij^some of the very 
ancient Aryan books — given when the possibility 
of such retrogression was much greater than ndW— 
a good deal of stress is laid on the. danger of such 
reversions. Shri Kjiahna, speaking in much later’* 
days, says that miTOr: “ the worst of men ” only 
are thrown s rrg ftsfr s dt ftg “ into Asuric wombs,” 

■ r • ■ - 


1 Bhagavad*GU<L> xti , 19 . 
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are bom of evil people, such as He had just been 
describing as ftsuric. The law is that when a man 
has so degraded himself below the human level 
that many of his qualities can only express them- 
selves through the form of a lower creature, he 
cannot, when his time for rebirth comes, pass into a 
human form. He is delayed, therefore, and is 
attached to the body of one of the lower creatures, 
as a co-tenant with the animal, vegetable or mineral 
Jiva, until he has worn out, exhausted, the bonds of 
these non-human qualities and is fit to again take 
birth in the world of men. A very strong and ex- 
cessive attachment to an animal may have similar 
results, where the man should be far beyond such 
exaggerated fondness. 

The points to be remembered are : 

1. The Jivfttma is Brahman, as a seed is the 
tree, and remains as a wanderer in Samsftra till he 
realises his own nature. 

2. There is c^tinuity of forms, by a new form 
separating from an old and leading an independent 
existence; and continuity of life in each evolving 
Jlv&tmd. 

3. The Jlvatm&, embodied in a form, experien- 
ces through that form, throws it away when out- 
worn, reaps his reward in the invisible worlds, and 
returns to the visible. 
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4 - The Jivftttni may be detained in animal 
forms by self-degradation. 

5. There are three stages of the evolving 
Manas : (a) subjection to Kama ; (£) conflict with 
Kftma ; (c) triumph over Kama and development 
of the higher intellectual powers. 

6. Buddhi is evolved, and liberation is reached. 

7. There are three paths to liberation, JiiSna 
Bhakti, and'Kriya, and these finally blend. 


-:o:- 



CHAPTER IV. 


Karma. 

Karma literally mean s action, but as every 
action is triple in its nature, belonging partly to 
the past, partly to the present, partly to the future, 
it has come to mean the sequence of events, the 
law of causes and effects, tlje succession in which 
•each effect follows its own cause. The word 
Karma, action simply, should however remind us 
that what is called the consequence of a/i action Is 
really not a separate thing but is a part of the 
action, and cannot be divided from it. The conse- 
quence is that part of the action which belongs to 
the future, aqd is as much a part of it as the part 
done in the present. Thus suffering is not the 
consequence of a wrong act, but an actual part of 
it, although it may be only experienced later. A 
soldier is sometimes wounded in battle, and in the 
excitement does not feel any pain ; afterwards, when 
he is quiet he feels the pain ; so a man sins and feels 
no suffering, but later the suffering makes itself felt. 
The suffering is not separated from the wound, 
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ally more than heat from fire, though experienced 
as a result 

lienee all things are linked together mdissotub- 
ly, woven and interwoven inseparably ; nothing 
occurs which is not linked to the past and to the 
future. 

a 

uq&nrtl 1 1 

“ How shall theie be in this Samsdra ah un- 
caused action ?” 

The jlv&tmft, then, ccmes into a realm of law 
and must carry on all his activities within law. So 
long as he dees not know the law in its various 
branches, called the laws of nature, he is a slave, 
tossed about by all the currents of natural energies, 
and drifting whithersoever they carry him ; when 
he knows tht m, he is able to use them to carry out 
his own purposes. 

So a boat without oars, sails, or rudder is carri- 
ed about helplessly by the w'inds and currents, and 
the sailor finds himself driftflhg along under the 
press of foices he can neither change nor direct. 
Jlut a clever sailor, with oars, sails and rudder, can- 
send along his boat in any direction he pleases, not 
because be has changed the winds and the currents, 
but because he understands their directions, andean 

1 Shift) rata. I. t. J4. 
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use those, that are going in the direction he wants, 
and can play off, the one against the other, the 
forces that oppose him, So can a man who knows 
the laws of nature utilise those whose forces are 
going his way and neutralise those which oppose. 
Therefore is knowledge indispensable ; the ignorant 
are always slaves, 

It must be remembered that a law of nature is 
not a command to act in a particular way, but only 
a statement of the conditions within which action 
of any kind can be done. “ Water boils at 100° C 
under normal pressure.” This is a law of nature. 
It does not command a man to boil water, but 
states the conditions under which water boils at 
ioo° C. If he wants boiling water at that tempe- 
rature these are the conditions which are necessary. 
If he is on a high mountain where the pressuTe is 
much less than the normal, his water will boil at a 
temperature not sufficiently high for cooking pur - 
poses. How then does the law help him? It tells 
him how to get his boiling water at ioo° C by 
increasing the pressure ; let him shut his water up 
in a pot from which the steam cannot escape, and 
so add to the pressure the weight of the steam 
given off, till the temperature of the water rises to 
ioo.° And so also with every other law of nature. 
The laws state conditions under which certain re- 
sults follow. According to the results desired many 
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conditions be arranged, and, given the conditions, 
the results will invariably follow. Hence law does 
not compel any special action, but only renders all 
actions possible, and knowledge of law is power. 

The JivAtmA, as we have seen, is three-fold iii 
his nature ; he consists of IchchhA, J ft Ana and 
KriyA, Will, Wisdom and Activity. These, in the 
lower world of upAdhis, of forms, express them- 
selves as Desire, Knowledge and Action, and these 
three fashion a man’s Karma, and each works ac- 
cording to a definite law. 

Desire stands behind Thought, stimulating and 
directing it ; Thought, energised and determined 
by Desire, stands behind Action, expressing itself 
therein in the world of objects. 

vwmt mm wft 

mxgfefa i a*** ^ 

H 1 

“ Man verily is deshre-formed ; as is his desire , 
so is his thought j as (his) thought is, so he does 
action ; as he does action, so he attains:” 

On which shloka Sh&nkara comments th^ f 
Desire is the root of the world. 


1 ■BfUiadAranyakop. IV, i?, 5. 
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Wfe have then to study three laws, which, taken 
together, make op the Law of Karma. We shall 
then understand the conditions tinder which things 
happen, and can shape our future destiny according 
to the results we have chosen. 

i. Desires carry the man to the place where 
the objects of desire exist, and thus determine the 
channels of his future activities. 

*nr faw- 

im V 

*' So indeed the desiier goes by work to the 
object in which his mind is immersed.” 

Desire attaches a man to the objects of desire, 
binding him to them with links unbreakable ; 
wherever is the object of desire thither must go the 
man who desires it. The object of desire is called 
TO, fruit, and the fruit which the tnari has sought 
he must consume, in whatever place it is found* 
The man ^ 

^ ft trawfr II 5 

u impelled by desire, attached to fruit, is bound.” 
Whether the fruit be good or evil, pleasurable or 
painful, the law is the same. So long as a man 


1 Ibid . 6 . 

2 H ha gavad* O ft d, v. 12 . 
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desires fruity be is bound by his attachment to that 
fruit, and is said to bare “ good or bad Karma*' 
according as the fruit is pleasant or painful. When 
a man understands this lew, he can watch over his 
desires, and allow them to attach themselves only 
to objects the possession of which will yield hap- 
piness*; then, in another life, he will have opportu- 
nities of attaining them, for they will come and 
place themselves in his way. This is the first law, 
belonging to the desire-nature. 

The second law concerns the mind. 

2. t Mind is the creative power, and a man be- 
comes that which he flunks. 

srerflr crcfci: vrafa i 1 

u Now verily man is thought-formed 2 ; as a man 
thinketh in this world, so, having gone away hence, 
he becometh.” 

As Brahm& created by meditation, so does 
Manas, which is His reflection in man, have crea- 
tion as its essential activity ; Brahma embodies 
Kriy&, activity, but we find that his activity,* con- 
sisted in meditation, thought, and this gave birth 
to the worlds ; hence action is only thought thrown 
outwards, objectivised, and a man’s actiotfs are only 

1 CKU&n&agyop. Ill, xiv. 1. 

2 The word is Wig, 

8 
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his past thoughts materialised. As Brahm& creat- 
ed His world, so Manas creates his vehicles, and by 
the same means, thought. Character, the nature of 
the man, is thought-created ; this is the first of the 
three factors of Karma. What the man essentially 
is in himself, that is the outcome of his thinking. 
As he is thinking now, so hereafter he will himself 
be. If he thinks nobly, he will become noble; if 
he thinks basely, he will become base. Thus 
knowing, a man can deliberately shape his charac- 
ter, by dwelling in his mind on all that is good and 
pure and elevating, and driving out of it all that is 
evil, foul, and degrading. This is the second law, 
belonging to the mind. 

The third law concerns action. 

3. Circumstances are made by* actions. 

ftftg? 1 

crortr jyn&Kffi : 

gifts tl 1 

“ Devoted to the fruits of acts, whatever kind 
of acts a person covetous of fruits accomplishes, 
the fruits, good or bad, that he actually enjoys, 
partake of their character. Like fishes going 
against a current of water, the acts of a past life 


1 Mak&bh&rata, Sh&nti Parva, cci. 23. 
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are flung back on the actor. The embodied crea- 
ture experiences happiness for his good acts, and 
misery for his evil ones.” 

srr*i src: H 1 

• 

*• Nothing can sprout forth without a seed. No 
one can obtain happiness without having accom- 
plished acts capable of leading to happiness.” 

If a man spread happiness round him, he will 
reap happiness hereafter ; if he spread misery, he 
will* reap misery. T£us knowing the law, he can 
prepare for himself favourable or unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, as he prepared a good or bad charac- 
ter, and pleasure-giving or pain-giving objects* 
This is the third law, belonging to actions. 

These three laws cover the making of Karma, 
for the Jiv&tm& consists of Will, Wisdom and Acti- 
vity, and these show themselves in the world by 
desires, thoughts and actions. When we have di- 
vided the factors in a man’s destiny into opportu- 
nities, character — or capacities — and surrounding 
•circumstances, we have covered them all. Nothing 
else remains. 

* 

We find, then, that we are always making new 
Karma, and experiencing' what we have made in 


1 Ibid, ccxci. 12. 
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the past *We are obliged to act now in the con* 
ditions we have created in our past ; we have only 
the opportunity of obtaining the objects then* de- 
sired ; of using the capacities then created ; of 
living in the circumstances then made. But the 
living Jlv&tmft, that then desired, thought and act- 
ed, is still the same powerful agent as he then was, 
and can put out his powers within the limits he has 
made,' can modify and slowly change them, and 
create better conditions for the future. Therefore 
Bhtshma places exertion above destiny. 

A view of Karma that paralyses human efforts 
is a crude and mistaken on^, and men should see 
in Karma a guide, and not a paralyser, of action. 

One very commonly felt difficulty in connection 
with Karma is this : men ask : “If 1 amr destined 
by my Karma to be bad or good, to do this or not 
to do it, it must be so ; why then make any 
effort ? ” The fallacy of this line of thought 
should be very clearly understood, if the above has 
been grasped, for it turns upon a complete mis- 
understanding of the nature of Karma. The effort 
is part of the Karma, as much as the goodness or 
badness ; Karma is not a finished thing awaiting 
us, but a constant becoming, in which the future is 
not only shaped by the past but is being modified 
by the present If a man desires to be good, he is 
putting forth an energy which presently will make 
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him good, however bad he may be now. A man 
is not a helpless being, destined by his Karma to 
he either bad or good, but he becomes that which 
he daily chooses as desirable — badness or good- 
ness. He always is, and always must be, making 
efforts, merely because he is alive, and his only 
choice lies in making an effort to move in one 
direction rather than in another ; his quietude Is 
merely a choice to let past choices have their way, 
and to go in accordance with them. He does not 
eliminate the element of choice by doing nothing ; 
he simply chooses doing nothing, A man has only 
to desire, to think, to act, and he can make his 
Karma what he chooses. Thus the Gods have 
risen to their high estate, and thus may others 
rise. 

sft sft # WUS**. I 

ft*#: II 

i 

fj&RcSRJ ^ II 

“ By his Karma may a Jlva become an Indra, 
by his Karma a son of Brahm4. By his Karma 
he may become Hari’s servant, and free" from 
births. 


’ l Sect Bh&gawt«. IX. xxyii, 18*20. 
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%i By his Karma he may surely obtain perfection, 
Immortality. By his Karma he may obtain the 
fourfold (Mukti), SAlokya and the rest, connected 
with Vi$hnu. 

" Godhood and manhood and sovereignty of 
a world-empire may a man obtain by Karma, and 
also the state of Shiva and of Ganesha.” 

The main thing is to see in Karma not a desti- 
ny imposed from without, but a self-made destiny, 
imposed from within, and therefore a destiny that 
is continually being re-made by its maker. 

Another mistake sometimes made as to Katma 
is that which leads a person to say respecting a suf- 
ferer : 4 * He is suffering his Karma ; if l help him 
I may be interfering with his Karma.” Those who 
thus speak forget that each man is an agent of the 
Karma of others, as well as an experiencer of his 
own. If we are able to help a man, it is the proof 
that the Karma under which he was suffering is 
exhausted, and that we are the agent of his Karma 
bringing him relief. If we refuse to carry the 
karmic relief, we make bad Karma for ourselves, 
shutting ourselves out from future help, and some 
one else will have the good Karma of carrying the 
relief and so ensuring for himself aid in a future 
difficulty. Further, “ifs ” and " may be’s ” are no 
ground for action ; “ If 1 do not help him I may be 
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interfering with hit Karma,” is as valid an argu- 
ment as * If I help him.” Action should be based 
ori what we know , and we know It is' right and 
good to help others ; it is constantly commanded 
by the wise. Only a full and clear knowledge of 
the causes in the past resulting in the suffering of 
the present could justify refusal to help on karmic 
grounds. 

Karma is said to be the three kinds — mcv?, 
Prftrabdham, Saftchitam, and Varta- 

mfinam, called also «TPTtiH, Ag&mi. Pr&rabdha 
Karma is that which is ripe for reaping and which 
cannot be avoided ; ft is only exhausted by being 
experienced. Safichita Karma is the accumulated 
Karma of the past, and is partly seen in the cha- 
racter of the man, in his powers, weaknesses and 
capacities. VartamSna Karma is that which is 
now being created. 

sreiHt a 

••• »»» ••• «•« 

fifamrcjnr a&ntf a $^qfr n 

U i reft *rnr- stortftw a^i 

S(TT*Vl 5 vh raaw 

"That which was in the olden time (man) 


1 Devt-Bk&gavata. VL x. 9, 12, 13, 14. 
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produced in many births, is called Safichitam...... 

“That Karma which is being done, that is 
called Vartamftna. 

“ Again, from the midst of the Safichitas is 
selected a portion, and, at the time of the beginning 
of the body, Time energises this : it is known as 
Prftrabdha Karma ” 

The Sanchita Karma is the Karma which is 
gathered, collected, heaped together. It is the mass 
which lies behind a man, and his tendencies come 
from this. The Vartamftna Karma is the actual, 
that which is now being made*. for the future, or the 
Agftmi, the coming Karma ; while the Prftrabdha 
Karma is that which has begun, is actually bearing 
fruit. 

Now this Prftrabdha Karma is, as said in the 
shloka above-quoted, selected out of the mass of 
the Safichita Karma. In Vedftntic literature it is 
sometimes compared to an arrow already shot. 
That which is sufficiently congruous to be worked 
out in one physical body is selected by the Devas 
who rule this department of nature, and a suitable 
physical body is built for it, and placed with the 
parents, nation, country, race, and general surroun- 
dings, necessary for the exhaustion of that Karma. 

Prftrabdha Karma, as said above, cannot be 
changed ; it must be exhausted by being experi- 
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enced. The only thing thaUcan be done Is to take 
It asjt comes, bad or good, and work it out con- 
tentedly and patiently. In It we are paying our 
past debts, and th.us getting rid of many of ou r 
liabilities. 

“ The exhaustion of Prflrabdha Karma is possi- 
ble only by the suffering of the consequences of 
it ” 

* Saflchita Karma may be largely modified by 

the additions we make to it : vicious tendencies 

* • 

can be weakened, virtuous ones can he strengthen- 
ed, for with every thought, desire and action we 
are adding to that which will be the Saflchita Karma 
in our next birth. 

Vartam&na Karma may, to a great extent, be 
destroyed in the same life, balanced up, by one 
who deliberately expiates a wrong done by resti- 
tution, voluntarily paying a debt not yet due, in- 
stead of leaving it to fall due at a future time. 

There remains the question : how can a man 
become free from Karma? 

From the general Karma of the universe he 
cannot be freed so long as he remains in the uni- 
verse ; Deva«, men, animals, plants, minerals, all are 
under the sway of Karma ; no manifested life can 
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escape from this everlasting law, without which 
the universe would be a chaos. 

mnffti w oshr* n\ 

“ All, BrahmA and the rest, are under its so* 
vereign rule, O king ! ” 

If a man would escape this universal Karma, 
he must go out of the universe — that is he must 
merge in the Absolute. 

But a man may escape from the wheel of births 
and deaths, and yet remain manifested so long s& 
Ishvara chooses to manifest,, by ceasing to create 
fresh Karma and by exhausting what already 
exists. For the tie that binds man to the wheel is 
desire, and when desire ceases man creates no more 
bonds : 

sro w&t* m it * 

“ When all the desires hidden in the heart are 
loosed, then the mortal becomes immortal, then he 
here enjoys Brahman.” 

Such is the re-iterated teaching of the Shruti. 
Again, we read in the Bhagavad- G itd : 

zm 5: 5m : n 


1 Devi Bh&gacuta. JLV. ii. 8. 


2 £apu*p. II. n. U. 
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gww f wwtEwfrro : i 

<nwwia : tg wk gft#nt >r 

* 

“ Whose woi ks are all free from the moulding 
of desire, whose Karma is burned up in the fire of 
wisdom, him the wise have called a Sage ” 

“ From one with attachment dead, free, with his 
thoughts established in wisdom, working for sacri- 
fice (only), all Karma melts away.” 

Then freedom is achieved, and the man may 
either remain, as the Ri^-his have remained, to aid 
in the evolution goir% on in the Brahtn&nda or 
may- sink to rest. 

The points to be remembered are : 

1. The nature of action and its consequence. 

2. The nature of law. 

3. The three laws which make the Karma of 
the Jiv&tmA. 

4.. The relation between exertion and destiny. 

5. The three kinds of Karma. 

6. The ceasing of individual Karma. 


1 Zoc. cit. iv. 19. 23. 




CHAPTER V. 

Sacrifice. 

As far-reaching as the Law of Karma is the 
Law of Sacrifice, the Law by which the worlds 
were builded, the Law by which they are main* 
tained. .All lives can only be supported by absorb- 
ing other lives : sfpfr sffaw ; all forms can only 

be preserved by absorbing Ather forms. Sacrifice 
permeates all religion as it permeates the universe. 
Says Shri Krishna : — 

srrt « 1 

“ This world is not for the non-sacrificer : how 
then the other? O best of the Kurus!” 

The San&tana Dharma has incorporated this 
Law into its very essence ; all the'Shrutis declare 
it ; all the Smritis inculcate it ; the Pur&nas and 
the Itih&sa are full of it ; the §ha<Jahgas circle 
round it ; the Six Darsanas lay it down as the 
pathway to be trodclen ere knowledge can be 
gained. 

We shall see in Part II how sacrifices pervade 


1 Bhagmad Gttd* iv. 31. 
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the whole life oi the true Aryan ; we are here con- 
cerned with the general principle, not with the 
specific applications. 

Creation began with sacrifice : 

«rr wft fcanw i 1 

“ Om ! The dawn verily (is) the head of the 
sacrificial horse.” 

The dawn is explained as the beginning of the 
Day of Brahm&, the day of creation. Then is the 
great horse sacrifice, the horse, whose body is the 
universe, the sacrifice jf The One who carries the 
Many — Devas, Gandharvas, A suras, Men — as the 
next shloka sa 3 ’s. And then the Upanishat goes 
on to desciibe the beyond, when there was not 
anything, and the building of the universe. 

So also in the Rigveda the splendid Purusha 
Sflkta describing the sacrificial slaying of Purusha * 
tells how all creatures were formed by one-fourth 
of Him offered up as * victim” in “that great 
general sacrifice,” three-fourths remaining in 
heaven as the Eternal Life. 

The great sacrifice involves in creation is beau- 
tifully described in the Shata*patha Brdktnana . 

1 Briha&imnyahQp. I. i. 1. 

8 Loe> eit X. 90. 
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tmtsg&nfaqjfiGt* «TOTftffa I , 

tj^^TrJTR f?*t iq^n^r h 9n?*ft 

*i%*f ^rwf &g<* t«KI qtl^l 1 

"Brahma, the Self- existent, performed tapas. 
He considered : ‘ In tapas there is no infinity. 
Come let me sacrifice myself in living things and 
all living things in myself.’ Then having sacri - 
ficed himself in all living things and all living 
things in himself, he acquired greatness, self-efful - 
gence and lordship:” 

Manu also declares th£t BrahmS created 
«*IKR*[ 2 “ the eternal sacrifice ” ere He drew forth 
the Veda. 

This profound teaching, that fshvara sacrificed 
Himself in order to create His universe, means 
that He limited Himself in matter, — technically 
died-— in order that His life might produce and 
sustain a multiplicity of separate lives. Every 
life in His universe is a part of His life ipHrfcr* “ a 
portion of Myself.” 3 Without this sacrifice, the 
universe could not come into existence. As a 
fourth part only of Pgru^ha is said to suffice for 
the bringing forth of all beings, so Shri Krishna 
says : 

1 Loo. eit, XIII. vii. 1. S Lite. cit. i. 28. 

3 Bhagavai-OftA. xt, 7. 
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" Having pervaded all this universe with a por- 
tion* of Myself, I remain." 

Ishvara is far more than His universe, but it is 
wholly contained in Him, lives in His life, is com- 
posed of His substance. 

Shri K|i§hr.a tells how Praj&pati inp: gjr,* 

“ having emanated mankind together with sacri- 
fice,” bade man find in sacrifice his Kftmadhuk, 
the cow whence each could milk the objects he 
desired. So action is essentially rooted in sacri- 
fice': % 

ttifr&fSicr. I * 

“ The pouring out whicii caused the birth of 
beings is called Karma." 

“ The pouring out ” is the pouring out of life, 
which alone enabled separate beings to live, and 
this pouring out is that same sacrifice described in 
the Puru§ha SQkta. So thoroughly has this been 
recognised that Karma has become the general 
name for sacrifices, and Karma-k&nda is the name 
which covers all sacrificial rites. 

The essential idea of sacrifice, then, is the pour- 
ing out of life for the benefit of others ; such pour- 
ing out is the law by which life evolves : It is Im- 

l Ibid . x. 42. * Ibid , iii. 10. 3 Ibid • viii* 3. 
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posed or the lower creation by strife and continual 
combats' ; its voluntary acceptance by self-sacrifice 
Is the crowning glory of man. Hence all man’s- 
higher evolution is marked out by self-sacrifice, by 
sacrificing himself and all his actions to the Sup- 
reme man obtains liberation. 

qqpFnfe q ggg tffr gqj 

qfHWgfe <Tc$Jt}*5| II 

: ilrerfr i 1 

“ Whatsoever thou doest, whatsoever thou eat- 
est, whatsoever thou offerest, whatsoever thou- 
givest, whatsoever thou does*: of austerity, O Kaun- 
teya, do thou that as an offering unto Me. 

“ Thus thou shalt be liberated from the bonds- 
of action, (yielding) good and evil fruits.” 

Let us see how the Law of Sacrifice is seen in- 
the physical world. 

The Life in the mineral kingdom evolves as the 
mineral forms in which it dwells are broken up to 
nourish plants of every kind. The mineral forms 
perish to feed the Life in the vegetable kingdom, 
and the Life in the mineral forms has grown more 

complex and developed by this sacrifice. 

The Life in the vegetable kingdom evolves by 
the sacrifice of the lower plants to nourish tbe 


1 Shagarad-GUA, is. 27-28- 
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higher, the countless annual plants perishing -to 
enrich the soil in which trees grow. Myriads of 
othefs are eaten by animals, and their forms go to 
build up animal bodies, in which the Life has fuller 
scope. 

The Life in part of the animal kingdonf evolves 
by the sacrifice again of the lower forms to the 
higher, and also to the maintenance of the human 
kingdom, within which also the weak ar^ devoured 
by the strong in the savage state. But here gradual- 
ly, with increasing development of the animals to 
keen sensibility, and with the development of con- 
science and sympathy ^n man, another form of the 
law appears, and man begins to reftise to sacrifice 
to the support of his own life those who share with 
him the feelings of pleasure and pain. He first 
revolts against cannibalism — eating bis own kind — ■ 
and then against eating his weaker brothers in the 
animal kingdom. He realises that the divine 
nature in him developes by sacrifice of himself to 
others, and not by the sacrifice of others to himself, 
He lessens as much as he can his demands on the 
lives of others, and increases as much as he can his 
own sacrifices for them. So long as a man identifies 
himself with his body, he is always trying to 
take, to absorb, because the body continues only 
by such taking and absorbing. When he identifies 
himself as the Self, he is always trying to give, to 
9 
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pour out, because the joy of the Self is in forth- 
pouripg. On the Pravfitti M&rga he takes ; on the 
Nivptti M4rga he gives. Thus evolves the life 
of man. 

The alphabet of the lesson of sacrifice was 
taught to man by the JJi§his who watched over the 
Aryan race in its infancy. They did not attempt 
to teach men the full lesson of self-surrender, but 
merely laid down for them a system of sacrifices, in 
Which they should sacrifice some of their posses- 
sions with a view to their large increase in the 
future ; the firm grasp with which a man grips the 
objects on the maintenance *of which his life in the 
body depends was slowly loosened by the sacrifice 
of some of them, the return for this not being im- 
mediate but lying in the future. 

# 

5T# re c raw srer qgygf $5$* n 

ft cr?r% tqprHT t 1 

“O Kings! Indra, Varuna, to this our sacrifice 
be ye turned by offerings and homage : 

“ O Indra, Varuna, plenteous wealth and food 
and blessing give us : 

“This my song may it reach Indra, Varutja, 
and by its force bring sons and offspring. ” 


1 Rigreda. VII, lxxxiv 1, 4, 5, 
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Such prayers are found on every page of the 
Samhitas, and.thus were men taught to sacrifice 
whaf they valued for a future gain. 

By these sacrifices they were also taught to see 
that man is part of a great whole, and related to all 
around him ; and that as his own life was main- 
tained by the sacrifice of other lives, so he must 
repay that debt by sacrificing to others some of his 
possessions, sacrificing to the Devas in the fire 
which was “the mouth of the Gods/* orsflFNf : 1 
■“the neater of food,” and to men by charitable gifts. 
In this way the sense of obligation was impressed 
on them, and the interdependence of lives. 

The next step was to train them to sacrifice 
these same possessions, immediately valuable, for 
happiness on the other side of death, a far-<Jff 
invisible reward. “ let him sacrifice* 

who desireth Svarga ” 

■'ilgcwl I 

<^Wf sfa- 

______ v 

^rer: II <1 

*tr wsfo 1 forf n* m 

fH* II 

“ Whoever works (sacrifices), pouring libations 
into the shining of these [the seven flames previous 

1 Br i hda ranya hop . I. iv. 0, 

% Mun$akop I. ii, 5, 0. 
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1 y mentioned], at the proper time, him these 
sun- 1 ays lead where dwells the one Lord of the 
Devas. “ 

" Saying to him ‘ Come, come,’ these resplendent 
libations carry the sacrificef by the sun-ray,, wor- 
shipping him and saying the sweet words ; ‘ This 
is your pure well-deserved Brahma-world.’ ” 

A great step forward was made in this sacrific- 
ing of the visible to the invisible, of the present to- 
a far-off future. But the object of this training in 
sacrifices was no more the enjoyment of Svarga 
than the enjoyment of wealth on earth. They had 
learned to curb their greed for possessions by the 
practice of giving, and to recognise themselves as 
o^ving their lives to the larger life around them ; 
they were thus prepared for the third stage, that of 
sacrifice as duty, for which no reward should be 
sought. 

Men now began to see that the sacrifice of the 
lower to the higher was “ right,” a duty that was 
owed in return for the perpetual sacrifice of the 
higher to the lower, of the life of Ishvara for the 
maintenance of His children ; and farther that the 
body also owed a debt to the lower creatures who 
supported it, that ought to be paid by helping and 
serving them in turn. Then they were ready for 
the lesson : 
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m <n%5 i 
f m V%% sotc^f n 

#iw: fi 3> fr r % #i arasr m4®w i 1 

“ Thy business is with the action only, never 
•with its fruits ; iet not the fruit of action be thy 
motive, nor be thou to inaction attached. 

“ Perforin action, O Dhanaftjaya, established itt 
Yoga, having renounced attachment” 

The wheel of life which is ever turning, this in- 
terdependence of lives, being thoroughly under- 
stood, men see it as an«obvious duty to help in the 
turning, and readily see the unworthiness of trying 
to live without doing their share of work : 

si^Rfa m !rrf *r; i 
wargfaSfcflrwjft iNi <nii sforfo fr 2 

“ He who on eartli does not follow the wheel 
thus revolving, sinful of life and rejoicing in the 
senses, he, O P&rtha ! liveth in vain.” 

This, practised for long, led up to the last lesson, 
the complete self-surrender of the man to ' Ishvara, 
recognising himself only as an instrument of the 
Divine Will carrying out in the physical world the 
purposes of that will. 

1 l- QUA. ii. 47-48. 

* Ibid. vi. 16. 
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*rsR5TT vm 1 

nrfcWfe ^f $ jrfttsrft iStfrsfa irii 
into ^r*?j arsr 1 1 

“ Merge Manas in Me, be My devotee, sacrifice 
to Me, worship Me, thou shalt come to Me ; I 
pledge thee My troth ; thou art dear to Me. Aban- 
doning all Dharmas, come unto Me alone for 
shelter.*’ 

Thenceforth the whole life is a sacrifice, and the 
man lives only to do the Divine Will. Hence he 
abandons all separate Dharipas as Dharmas, as hav* 
Ing over him no binding force. He has but the 
one Dharma, of cany ing out the Divine Will, and 
if he fulfils all family and other relationships more 
perfectly than he ever did before, it is not because 
they in themselves bind him, but because fshvara 
having placed him amid these surroundings as part 
of Himself, as His representative, he must fully 
meet all the necessities of the case in this represen- 
tative character. 

During this long training, men were gradually 
led- to see that outer sacrifices of wealth were less 
valuable than inner sacrifices of virtue, and that the 
purification of the heart and mind were of more 
real importance than the external purifications. 

1 Ibid, xviii, 65. 66. 
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While these should not be neglected, the neglect 
of the other was fatal. 

vw. *15,^ «cr 

STO ^ S1B5P 

m g w «rcft«F( sr *pB 5 fcr 11 1 

“ He who has the forty-two Samskftras, but 
has not the eight virtues of the Self, will not ob- 
tain Brahman, nor will he go to Brahmaloka. 
But he who has only a part of the forty -two 
Satp&kdras, but has the eight virtues of the 
Self, he will attain to^Srahman and go to Brah- 
maloka.” 

The object of sacrifice is purification, and this 
has been insisted on over and over again. Says 
Shri Krishna : — 

* 

jjfarai ^rar MtK*r<iftpifaRn I 
<n$ 11 

q>mw n w : qrewrfreannre 1 

gfa H 

5%: «r «* 

“ Flowery speech is uttered by the foolish, re- 


1 Gautama Dharma Sutra, riii. 24, 25. 
* Jbhagavad 6'ft& ii. 42, 44. 
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joking in the letter of the Vedas, O PArtha, saying 
* There 1 is naught but this.’ 

“ With KAma for Self, with Svarga for goal, 
they offer rebirth as the fruit of action, and pres- 
cribe many and various ceremonies for the attain* 
ment of pleasure and lordship. 

“To those who cling to pleasure and lordship, 
whose minds are captivated by such, cometh not 
this, determinate reason, on SamAdhi steadily 
bent.” 

And again : — 



• • • •«« ••• 

“ Better than the sacrifice of any objects is the 

sacrifice of wisdom, O Parantapa 

♦ 

Verily there is no purifier in this world like 
wisdom.” - -»■ 

Bhishma speaking of truth and declaring it to 
be sacrifice of a%igh order, says : 

* m* m awn if# i 
INMVBfimV WTO1 WreWJ 8 

“ Once on a time a thousand horse-sacrifices 


1 Ibid. iv. 33 , 38 . 

2 Mahdbkdrata. Shinti Parva. clxii. 23 . 
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and truth were weighed against each other inthe 
balance. Truth weighed heavier than a thousand 
horse-sacrifices.” 


With regard to abstention from cruelty lie says: 

» 



sifiNrc* *riR* «fv H 1 

* 

“ Gifts made in all sacrifices, ablutions perform- 
ed in all sacred waters, and the merit acquired by 
making all the possible kinds of gifts— all these do 
not come up to abstention from cruelty. The pen- 
ances of a man that abstains from cruelty are in- 
exhaustible. The man who abstains from cruelty 
is regarded as always performing sacrifices.” 

To destroy the sense of separateness is to gain 
the ultimate fruit of all sacrifices — purification and 
union with the Supreme. This is the road along 
which the great $i$his have led the true followers 
of the Sanfitana Dharma. 

The points to be remembered tpe : 

i. The world was created and is maintained 
by a Divine Sacrifice. 

a. Sacrifice is essentially giving, pouring forth. 

3. Sacrifice is the law of evolution ; corapul- 

1 Ibid, Anushisana Psna. cxvi. 40-41. 
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sory in the lower kingdoms, becoming voluntary in 
the human. 

4. Man rises by definite stages from Vafdika 


sacrifices to self-sacrifice. 

5. Sacrifices of virtue 
effective than the sacrifices 


and wisdom are more 
of external objects. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Worlds — Visible and Invisible. 

We have followed the in his evolution, 

and have seen the laws of his growth, the unfolding* 
of his consciousness. We have now to consider 
the up&dhis in which he dwells, and the worlds that 
he inhabits during his long pilgrimage. These 
updtdhis are related tR the worlds, and by them the 
Jivcitm& comes into contact with these worlds, and 
is able to gain experience from them and to act in 
them. The Up&dhis are only brought into exis- 
tence to serve the purposes of the Jiv&tm&, moved 
by desire to taste these worlds. That the Jfv&tma’s 
own desire is at the root of his embodiment is very 
plainly stated in the Chh&ndogycpanishat . 

First comes the statement ; 

“ O Maghavan, this body truly is mortal, con- 
trolled by death. It is the dwelling of the immor- 
tal bodiless Atmfi.” 


1 Chft & ndogyop . VIII. xii. 1. 
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Then the wish to experience sa|d tp lead the 
Atmft td form organs for receiving and transnjit|iog 
to himself the experiences. His wish lies at c the 
root of each,* and matter obeys his impulse, and 
obediently moulds itself into a form suitable for the 
exercise of the life-function. (Science, in these later 
days, proves over and over again that an organ is 
formed under the pressure of the life seeking to 
function in a particular way.) 

w?ht srrcr** 

I wfewr wsrftw It i 1 

“ He who has the consciousness, ‘ may I smell/ 
he the Atm&, in order to smell, (makes) the organ 
of smell ; he who has the consciousness, ‘ may I 
speak/ he, the Atmi, in order to speak, (makes) 
the voice ; he who has the consciousness, ‘ may I 
hear,’ he, the Atnji, in order to hear, (makes) the 
organ of hearing ; he who has the consciousness, 
4 may I think/ he, the Atm4, (makes) the mind, 
his divine eye.” 

It is by this subtle organ, the mind, that he 
sees and enjoys, for the grosser matter cannot affect 
his fine essence; the Shruti proceeds: 


> Ibid. 4 s 
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fMIT *W «RW ^w ^5^T tpiwfnFV* 
f^^Hor I 

“ He, verily, this ( At mi ), by thfe divine eye, 
the mind, sees and enjoys these (objects of) desires.” 

Here is, at once, the psychology and physiology 
connected with the JIv&tmA. He is a conscious 
being, and that consciousness, seeking external ex- 
periences, fashions senses and sense-organs for 
contact with the outer Worlds, and a mind of nature 
more akin to itself as a bridge between the outer 
and the inner, ft is thfcse and the worlds to which 
they are related, that We have now to study. 

Shri Krishna speaks on exactly the same lines, 
reminding us further of the essential identity be- 
tween the JIvAtmA and the Supreme fshvara : 

arfasitfc sfanjcr. i 

••• ••• • •• 

wt* ^5T * to* hwi** sr i 

i 1 

“ A portion of Myself, transformed in the world 
of life (into) an immortal Jiva, draws round itself 
the senses with Manas as the sixth, placed in Pra- 
krit! • 


l Bhagmad Gtid. xv. 7. 9., 
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"Enshrined in the ear, the eye, the organs of 
touch, taste and smell, and the mind, he enjoyeth 
the objects of the senses." 

There are three worlds in which the JivAtmi 
circles round on the wheel of births and deaths. 

These are Bh&lokafe or Bhfirloka, the phy- 

sical earth; gs pra ft rap Bhuvarlokah, the world next the 
physical, and closely related to it but of finermatter; 

Svarlokafc, or S varga, the heavenly* world. 
Beyond,these are four other worlds, belonging to the 
higher evolution of the Jiv&tm&: Maharlokalj, 

Janalokak, ^TqTr^T^FT- Tapolokah, and 
Satyalokah. The first three Lokas, or worlds perish 
at the end of a Day of Creation, a Day of Brahm&, 
and are reborn at the dawn of the succeeding Day. 
The others persist, but as Maharloka is rendered 
untenable and deserted by all its inhabitants, four 
Lokas may be regarded as perishing at the Night 
of Brahm&, while three — Janaloka, Tapoloka, and 
Satyaloka remain. All these seven iJokas are 
within the Brahm&nda ; two others, Vaiku^tha and 
Goloka, lie beyond it, but can be reached from it . 1 

jDther Lokas — such as Indraloka, Suryaloka, 
Pitfiloka, etc. — are special regions situated within 
these seven great Lokas, as countries make up a 
continent 

1 See Vishnu Pvr&na. 1. iii. 
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Theje are seven other worlds, usually called 
.Talas, literally surfaces, which have to do with re* 
gions “ within ” the earth, that is of grosser matter 
than the earth. The student may remember that 
the sons of Sagara, after hunting all over the sur- 
face of the earth for the stolen horse, penetrated the 
lower* regions, and came to Ras&tala. 1 The names 
of these are: <rrai5T P&talam ; mjW? Mah&talam 
Ras&talam ; Talitalam ; Suta- 

lam ; ifnfc Vitalam ; and WW Atalam. They corres- 
pond to the Lokas, as an image corresponds to an 
object, and are on a descending scale, as 'he Lokas 
are on an ascending. . 

These lokas mark the stages of evolution of 
the consciousness of the Jlv4tm& ; as his powers un- 
fold, he becomes conscious of these Lokas one af- 
ter the other, and becomes able to feel, think, and 
act in Up&dhis made out of the grtirft BhfitSni,, 
the Bhiltas or elements, which correspond to these 
stages of consciousness. Each Loka, as a state, re- 
presents a form of the consciousness of tshvara ; 
and, as a place, represents a modification of Prakfi- 
ti, expressing that state of consciousness. As the 
Jiv&tmft is of the nature of tshvara, he is capable 
of realising these seven states of consciousness, and 
of thus living in touch with the seven worlds or 
modifications of Prakjriti, which correspond to them. 


1 See RdmdyafM. I. xl. 22. 
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These seven, as said above, make up the BrahmStj- 
£a, the world Egg, within which the creative work 
of Brahma proceeds. 

m tm t asm* » 

m: i 

MHwqfofcfaw: n 

• •* * * • • • • • • • 

3TS% «RWT TC I 

!*. tftsr Tt: 1 

m: 4ilt W ^TOW : tit: n 

?rs: Ttt aip^Rtcra^isprafww: i 

••• ••• ••• • • • 

nw smrrwr^tii^ * 11 

fiw n ww *nt* i 
aragEpflfr ftwr flimlHWKMi ii 

“ From P&t&la to Brahmaloka is called the 
Brahm&nda. Then beyond is Vaikurtha, outside 
the Brahm&nda. “\fet beyond is Goloka, extending 
over fifty crores of Yojanas. It is eternal and of 
the nature of truth. Whatever Kj:i$hna is, such is 
it. 

“ Above the earth is BhDrloka, then Bhuvarloka 


* 1 Devt Bhdgavata , IX. 8-10, 12-16. A similar statement 
is made ig the Viihyu Bhdgavata. HI. x. 7-9, xi. 28-81. 
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beyond. Then next is Svarloka, and Janaloka 
beyond. Yet beyond is Tapoloka, and again be* 
yoncl Satyaloka. Then beyond is Brahmaioka, 
like burning gold. 

“ All this is made, one within the other ; when 
that perishes, all perish, O N&rada ! All this col- 
lective universe is like a water-bubble, transient 
Goloka and Vaikuntha are called everlasting, ever- 
uncreate.” 

Here 44 PAt&la ” is made to cover the seven 
Talas and Maharloka is omitted, Brahmaioka 
being added at the ei^fl to make up the seven. 

Let us examine these words more closely. 

The first three, BhQr, Bhuvar and Svar Lokas, 
are those in which the lives during his 

long evolution, in which he dwells while on the 
wheel of births and deaths. The Brihaddra nyakop- 
anifhat says : 

mu AftK i wggratar. r 

“ Now verily there are three worlds, the world 
of men, the world of the Pitjris, the world of the 
Devas.” 

These three are called the Trilokl, the 

three worlds. 

Each of these worlds is a definite region, 

1 Loc cit . I. v. 16. 

10 
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marked off by the nature of the matter of which 
it is composed. The Tattva that predominates in 
Bhfirloka, or Pjrithvl, the earth, is the Pfithvl Tat* 
tva ; there are seven modifications of it, Pfithvl, 
Apafc, Agni, V&yu, AkAsha — solid, liquid, gaseous, 
radiant matter, etheric, super-etheric and atomic. 
In all the combinations which make up these* mo- 
difications of Prakjriti, the various aggregations of 
the Anu, the Prithvi Tattva is predominant. 

In Bhuvarloka the Apah Tattva is predominant 
and in the seven corresponding modifications there 
the aggregations of the Anu of that world, this 
Apah Tattva, is the most prominent characteristic. 

In Svarloka the Agni Tattva is the ruling 
power, and all the combinations bear the stamp of 
this fiery Anu. All the bodies of the beings be- 
longing to that region are flashing and luminous, 
and from this comes the name of Deva, the 
Shining. 

We then come to Maharloka, in which also the 
Agni Tattva is predominant, a world composed 
only of the three finest and subtlest aggregations 
of the fiery Anu. 

The three higher Lokas, Jana-Tapa-and 
Satya-lokas, are not reached by the Jivatmft till he 
is very highly evolved. In Janaloka and Tapoloka 
the VAyu Tattva predominates, hence all the com- 
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'binations interpenetrate each other without any 
difficulty, as gases do down here, and the sense of 
unit)f predominates over the sense of separateness* 

In Satyaloka the Aklsha Tattva predominates, 
and the JlvfttmA here attains the Shabda-Rrahma- 
world ; and is on the threshold of mukti. He has 
reached the limit of the Brahm<in$a. Beyond it lie 
Vaikuntha and Goloka, composed of the two high- 
est Tattvas, the Mahat-Tattva — sometimes called 
Anupadaka, because it has as yet no up£daka, re- 
ceptacle or holder — and the Adi-Tattva, the root 
of all. 

These seven Lokas" correspond to seven states 
of consciousness of the The life in man 

which is consciousness is that of the Self ; it is 
written : 

srr?*i?r n* sruft i 1 

“ Of Atmft this life is born.” 

And 

trentair. i * 

“ From this these seven flames become*” 

Again, in the Mundakopant$hat y the seven 
worlds are connected with the seven flames, and 


1 Prathnop. iii* & 


2 Ibid. 5. 
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these flames take the departed so til to the heavenly- 

worlds. 1 

And the Devt Bh&gavata says : 

sro strarfM 

ftnr. sra *ror ^r4rrm% *m: II 2 

u From whom the seven PrAna-flames, and also 
the seven fuels, the seven sacrifices and woflds : 
to that All-sSelf we bow.” 

The seven Pr&nas, or life-breaths, of the body 
are the representatives of the seven great Prftnas,. 
the true life-breaths, of the Self, consciousness 
seven fold divided in man. 

This is plainly stated in the Chli&ndogyopani- 
$hat % where it is said that there are five gates out 
of the heart which lead to heaven, the five Pr&nas, 
or life- breaths, each of these leading to a special 
region, that to which each belongs. Thus PrAna 
itself, the chief life-breath, leads to the Sun, here 
standing for the chief, or highest Loka, Satyaloka. 
Vy&na, leading southwards, carries to the Moon — 
here to the dark side of the moon, connected with 
Bhuvarloka. ApAna leads to the Fire Region, Ma- 
hadoka, and SamSna, 4< which is the mind,” to 
Svarloka. UclAna leads to the Air Region, that of 
VAyu which includes Janaloka and Tapoloka. 

1 Loc. cit. I. ii, 3, 6 . 2 L 0Ct dt, VII. xxxiii. 43. 
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The Pr 4 nas in man correspond to the kosmic PrA- 
nas, for man is related to, and reflects in every 
part, # the image of tshvara and His universe. 

In the M&ndukyopani$hat , the Self is said to 
have four states, the J&grat, waking, in which 
he is. called Vaishv&nara ; the u dreaming '* 
in which he is called Taijasa; the third Su- 

§huptih, “well sleeping,” in which he is called Prijfia; 
and the fourth, that which is Brahman. These three 
states belong to the seven Lokas, as will be clearly 
seen, if we now consider the%?f: Deh£h, bodies, in 
which the aspects of consciousness are manifested. 
We shall return to the aspects of consciousness 
when we consider them in their sevc.al material 
sheaths. 

There are three chief bodies which the Atmi 
uses as Up&dhis : (i) The tgRTOfoii Sth&la-shariram, 
sense or gross body; this is the Up&dhi of the 
Vaishv&nara consciousness. (2) The 
Sflkshma-shariram, subtle body ; this is the UpAdhi 
of the Taijasa consciousness. (3) The 
KArana-shariram, or causal body; this is the Up&dhf 
of the PrAjfia consciousness. 

mrewa r r g Shra : I 

g f^wrps«n%tr%^? A 

•wtfsirsfa 1. 
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sto»tt sqfireqqg Fmcrrmr qr. n 1 

“ Atm& in the Kat ana is Pr4jfia ; He is T^ijasa 
in the Sukshma body ; in the SthQladeha he is 
named Vishva, Threefold he is thus called.” 

“ The Lord also is thus spoken of as threefold, 
by the names fsha, Sfttra and Vir&t. The first 
(Jivas) is the distributive form, while the Collective 
Self is the Supreme.” 

As every man has, then, three Up£dhis and 
uses them as the organs of three differed forms of 
consciousness, the Lord lias three Dehas, Upctdhis* 
and three different forms of universal conscious- 
ness ; these are called tsha, Sutra and Vir&t res- 
pectively, corresponding to the three human forms 
of consciousness — Pr&jna, Taijasa, and VaishvA- 
nara. 

These Up&dhis may be considered as expres- 
sions in matter of the three aspects of the Self: 
Will, Wisdom and Activity . The Sthula-sharira is 
the organ of Activity ; the Sukshma-sharira is the 
organ of Wisdom ; the K&rana-sharira is the oigan 
of Will. And just as these three aspects express 
themselves in higher and lower states of conscious- 
ness — Will and Desire, Wisdom and Knowledge, 
Creation and Generation — so are the Sharlras made 
up of Sheaths, composed of differing densities of 
1 Deit BhayavaUt. VII. xxxii. 47 49. 
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matter, according to the subdivision of the cons- 
ciousness working in each sheath. The three Shari- 
ras'are related to the seven Lokas as follows : 

The Sthflla-shartra is the Upadhi in Bhftrloka. 

TThe Stikshma-sharira 

The K3raija-shar!ra 

The Shariras, as said above, are made up of 
sheaths, and here the Ved&ntic division of the five 
Koshah, sheaths, is very helpful. 

The first ko$ha is that which is built of the 
particles of food, and is therefore named w r wff i s : 
Annamaya-ko§hah, food-sheath. This is identical 
with the Sthula-sharisa, the dense body, and is 
composed of solids, liquids, and gases, in which the 
Ppthvl Tattva predominates. Here the outer 
expressions of the Karmendriyas, the organs of 
action — hands, feet, voice, generation and evacua- 
tion — have their place. Here is the nervous system, 
with its central organ, the brain, through which 
Vaishv&nara, the waking consciousness, acts, and 
comes into touch with Bhurloka. 

The second, third and fourth ko§has — the 
WWWrashf: pr4namaya-ko$hah, life-breath sheath ; 
the imftroifrv; manomaya-ko?hab. mind sheath; 


! Bhfirloka. 

I Bhuvarloka. 
§varloka. 
Maharloka, 
fjanaloka. 
Tapoloka. 
[Satytfloka. 
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and .the flgwwft q: vijftAnamaya-ko$hah, know- 
ledge sheath — make tip the Sflkshma-sharlra, the 
subtle body. » 

* 5 * *>3fec«rrfor ^ i 

m«nracqs^^s:%^ *r: II 

gjw <r#t ^ ra; «« fen i 1 

“ The five Jft&nendriyas, the five Karmendriyas, 

and the five Pranas, and Manas with Vijfi^na, 
* 

this is the Sflkshma-sharlra, which is called my 
Type.” 

The student must here notice the word “ Kar- 
mendriyas.” The absolute btgans — hands, feet, 
etc. — belong obviously to the Sthdlasharlra, but the 
centres which govern them, the true motor centres, 
are in the Sukshma-sharira, as are the sense centres 
which have as their organs iff the Sthtila-sharlra the 
eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin. Each Indriya is 
essentially a subtle centre in the Stikshma-sharira, 
and has an organ in the SthCtla-sharira. If this be 
grasped, the student will not be puzzled by the 
verbal contradictions that he may m^et with in his 
reading. 

The Sftkshma-sharlra is connected with Bhfir- 
loka — see above table — by that part of it which is 
called the Pr&namaya-ko?ha ; this kosha is com- 

i Devt Bkdgavata. VII. xxxii. 41. 42. 
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posed of the subtle ethers of the physical world, 
Bhftrloka, and the Prftijas move in this etheric 
sheath, the life-currents whicli carry on all the 
functions of the body ; of these there are five at 
work — the remaining t\v> being latent — and these 
are Pr&nah, the outgoing breath ; TO: Ap&- 
nah, the incoming breath : rr: Vy&nab, the held* 
in breath ; iar*R: Ud&nafr, the ascending breath ; 
*rr: Sam&nah, the equalising breath, which distri- 
butes the digested food throughout the bod}'. In 
these Pr&nas the magnetic energies of the body 
exist, and all bodily energies are modifications of 
these. • 


'-*■ 

f^TTWWm l 1 



“ I, indeed, fivefold dividing myself, by my sup- 
port maintain this (body).” 

*W?r?S**mS5»T5TfSTP>T I * 

i( From whatever limb Pr&Qa departs, that 
indeed becomes dried up.” 

And, as we shall presently see, when PrSna 
leaves the body, tl?e body dies. For the Puru§ha 
asks : 

zmmt vrfavnfk mikwm 


1 Pvathnop : ii. 8. * Bfihad&rapy ikop . I, iii. 19. 
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“ Who is it in whose going I shall go, in whose 
staying I shall stay ? He created Pr&na.” 

Modern science, it may be remarked, has come 
to the conclusion that all these energies are move- 
ments in ether, and it is this ether, as said above, 
which forms that Pr&namaya-ko§ha. 

* The part of the Stikshma-sharira Connecting it 
with Bhuvarloka and Svarloka is the Manomaya- 
ko$ha, or mind-sheath. This Manomaya-ko$ha is 
composed of matter from these two worlds, and is 
the Upcidhi of the lower mind, Manas affected by, 
mingled with, K&ma. This mind, which is never 
separated from desires, has in this sheath matter 
of Bhuvarloka, in which desires work, and matter 
from Svarloka, in which thoughts work. 

Lastly, the Sukshma-sharira, by its finest parti- 
cles, is connected with Maharloka, to which pure 
Manas, Manas free from Kfuna, belongs, and these 
particles, of the matter of Maharloka, form the 
,Vijn&namaya-ko§ha. 

This body, it will be seen, is* very complicated 
one, yet it is necessary to understand it, if the path 
of the man after death is to be followed. It is the 
Upcidhi of the Taijasa consciousness, in which the 

i Prathnop. vi. 3. 
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Self comes into touch with the permanent invisible 
woflds, the consciousness spoken of sometimes as 
that of dream. It includes, however, far more than 
is indicated by the modern use of the word dream, 
for it includes the high states of trance, attainable 
by Yoga, in which a man may reach Maharloka. 

The third Sharira, the K&rana-shar!ra, is com- 
posed of the matter of the three higher and rela- 
tively permanent Lokas, Jana-, Tape-, and Satya- 
lokas. 

The Anandamaya-ko§ha of the Ved&ntins is the 
same as this Kctrana-*l>arii a, and this is composed 
of the materials of the three Lokas just named. 
The name covers the three — as there are really 
three sheaths under one name ; in the bodies of 
the dwellers in Janaloka, the material of that world 
predominates and wisdom specially characterises 
them, that world being the abode of the Kum&ras, 
the Beings whose pure wisdom is untouched by 
any desire. In the Tapoloka the great ascetics 
and devotees live, and in their bodies the materials 
of Tapoloka predominate, Ananda being their chief 
characteristic. Bfctya or Brahmaloka is the home 
of those whose peculiar functions are in activity, 
closely allied to the nature of Brahm&. 

In this third Sharira the Pr&jfta consciousness 
works, not -affecting the lower bodies ; beyond this 
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is the BrahmAn^a, and the Atml rising beyond 
it, unites with Ishvara. 

Consciousness, in the Annamaya-ko$ha, works 
in the brain and is concerned with external activi- 
ties; it uses at the same time the PrAnamaya-ko§ha, 
to carry on the life-functions of the body, and 
affects, by this, all the objects with which it comes 
into contact ; these two koshas leave minute parti- 
cles of themselves on all the objects they touch, 
and the rules of physical purity are based on tuts 
fact. 

Consciousness, in the waking state, also uses 
the ManOmayn-ko^ha, by which it desires and 
thinks, and these three sheaths are active during 
all waking consciousness. A deep thinker, a phi- 
losopher or metaphysician, also uses the Vijft&na* 
maya-ko$ha in working out his thoughts, but ordi- 
nary men do not get beyond the Manomaya-kojha. 

When the time of death comes, the PrAnamaya* 
ko$ha separates from the Annamaya-ko$ha, and 
leaves the latter inert and helpless, fit only for the 
burning- ghat. Its elements are scattered, and go 
back into the general store. The presence of Pra- 
na is necessary for its life. 

: I 1 

“ As long as Pr&na dwells in the body, so long life/* 



1 Kaushitaki Br . Up. iii. 2. 
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This same Upani§hat describes a dying man,, 
and tells how all the powers of the waking consci- 
ousness are gathered up in Pr&$a, so that when 
PrAna goes out all these accompany it, and the man, 
the Self, going out, all these powers go with him. 

He is then in the K&rana and Sukshma Shartras. 

The Pr&namaya-kosha, the part of the subtle 
body made of ethers, soon drops away, and the 
man enters* the Pretaloka, the world of the depart- 
ed, a special region in Bhuvarloka ; if he has been a 
bad man, the coarser part of the Manomaya-kosha is 
rearranged to form the«r* *r(K, Dhruvam Sbariram* 
the strong body, 1 called also the Y&tan& Sharlra, 
in which he suffers the results of his evil deeds ; if 
he be a good man, these coarser particles gradually 
drop away, and in the partially purified Manomaya- 
kosha he goes to the peaceful Pitjiloka, the “ watery 
world, 1 ” ‘‘till a region in Bhuvarloka. When the 
Manomaya-ko§ha is quite freed from its desire 
particles, he goes on into the division of Svarga; 
allotted to the departed, sometimes called the Moon. 



an* q w mpw : i s 

“They who depart from this world, they all go 
to the Moon The Moon is the gate of Svarga.” 

i Mann. xii. 16. 2 Kamhttaki Br. Up. I 2. 
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And again we read in the B rihaddra nyako Pa- 
ms hat that the departed go to 

> 1 

“ Pitfiioka, from Pitfiloka to the Moon.” 

The Manomaya-ko§ha is called the lunar body, 
and, as we shall see in a moment, is also called 
Soma, the moon. 

This path, from the earth to Pitjriloka, from 
Pitfiloka to the Moon, or the part of Svarga allot- 
ted to ordinary men between death and birth — 
other than Indraloka, SGryaioka, etc., divisions of 
Svarga gained by special merits — is called Pitpy&- 
na, the path of the Pitps 2 From this Moon 
they return to the earth, the first stage being that, 
in which a new Manomaya-ko§ha is obtained ; this 
is the Soma-r&ja, brought out of\he Fire-Region — 
Svarga — by the Devas. Then the Devas put the 
Soma-r&ja. into the fire of Parjanya, the “watery 
world ”, once more, and the watery particles are 
built into the Manomaya-kosha, those belonging to 
K£ma, to desire. This is brought down to Bh6r- 
loka r where the Pr&namaya a^d Annamaya-ko$has 
are formed, and so rebirth is gained. * 

The Devay^na, the path of the Devas, is only 

1 hoc. cit. VI. ii. 16. 

* See Ibid . 2; Pmshnop. I. 9. and Ckhdndogyop. V. x, 4 . 

3 Chhdndogy^p . V. iv-viii. 
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trodden by those who do not compulsorily return 
to the earth during this Kalpa. They depart as 
do th£ others, but they pass on from the Moon, 
casting off the Manomaya-ko§ha, to the Deva- 
world, and from that to the Sun and the Light- 
ning, to Brahmaloka : 

« 

35 to: TO^cfr i 1 

44 In those Brahma-worlds they dwell immemo- 
rial years.” 

Shankara remarks that these are not absolutely 
free from transmigration, but that they will not 
be reborn within this # Kalpa. These are they of 
whom the Vi$Jinu Purdna says that they dwell 
in the higher Lokas while Brahm& sleeps. 2 

One other matter of importance remains in 
connection with man’s bodies and the seven Lokas. 
By Yoga, a man may, during his life-time, separate 
himself from his lower sheaths and rise into the 
higher worlds ; and, far more, he may reach the 
Vidy& which liberates. 

3T«r qffd- 

sferapacranir. i* 

“ Now within this Brahmapura (the body) there 

1 Brihaddra&yakop. VI ii. 15. an<l see V. x . 2. 

2 Loc, tit I. iit. 

3 Ckh&ndo'tyop, VIII. i. 1. 
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is a minute lotus-like chamber, and within it a 
minute inner space.” 

Therein dwells the Atm&, unobserved by ordi- 
nary men y 

flwiW r * *T*r. snrr 

*xq tc# a®rarr«: sr f^r^r i 1 

u As those ignorant of the nature of the field 
pass over a hidden gold-mine and do not find it, 
so all men daily go to this Brahmaloka and do not 
find it.” 

Leaving the body in sleep, they as it were, walk 
over it, but do not know it. But he who knows it, 
daily retires to this region' in the heart, and 

it sit wi 

wwmrS’s'rai’T q* arotfpr i 2 

“ Having risen front this body, he attains a 
splendid body of light, and dwells in higown form. 
This is the Atm^.” 

By Yoga this separation is effected, and it is 
written : 

1 Ibid, iii l. » Ibid. 4 

* Kafiop. II. vi. 17 
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“ That ( Puru§ha ) let him draw out from his 
own Jsody with self-possession, like a grass-stalk 
from its sheaths.” 

h 

This is not the place to enter into details as to 
Yoga. Enough to know that such high possibili- 
ties art within the reach of man, and. may be rea- 
lised by purity, by knowledge and by love. 

The following points should be remembered : 

i. The J!v&tm&, seeking experience, forms 
bodies. 


2. He dwells in three worlds, during the cycle 
of births and deaths. 

3. There are seven Lokas within the Brah- 
mAn da, and seven Talas. 

4. There art three great Shariras, correspond- 
ing to three main states of consciousness, and these 
are subdivided into sev^, corresponding to the 
seven Lokas. 

y. At and after death, the Jlvfttmi throws off 
the lower ko§has, dwelling finally in Svarga in the 
purified Manomaya-ko§ha, after leaving Pitfiloka. 

6, The Jlvfttmft may, by -Yoga, free himself 
from the* lower ko§has during physical life. 

11 
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PART II. 

General Hindu Religious Customs and Rites. 




CHAPTER I. 


The SamskAras. 

Certain general principles pervade all religious 
ceremonies, and these principles must be clearly 
grasped, otherwise these ceremonies will be unin- 
telligible, and the mind will, sooner or later, revolt 
against them. 

These principles are f 

1. Man is a composite Being, a JivatmA 
enclosed in various sheaths ; each sheath 
is related to one of the visible or invisible 
worlds, and therefore also to its inhabitants. 
He is thus in touch with these worlds, and 
in continual relations with them. 

2. The Jivfttmct and Prakjriti are in a state of 
unceasing vibration ; these vibrations vary 
in rapidity, regularity and complexity. 

3. The vibrations of the Jiv&tmA are rapid and 
regular, becoming more and more com- 
plicated as he unfolds his powers. 

4. The vibrations of the matter of the sheaths 

are continuously affected by those of the 
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Jivfitmd, and non-continuously by the 
various vibrations which reach each from 
the world to whfch its materials belong. 
In addition, each vibrates continuously 
according to the fundamental vibration 
of its world. 

5. The Jivcttmfl endeavours to impose his own 
vibrations on his sheaths, so that they 
may respond to him, and work harmoni- 
ously with him. 

6. He is constantly frustrated in these attempts 

, by the vibrations that reach his sheaths 

from outside, and s‘et up vibrations in them 
that are independent of him. 

7. He may be very much assisted in his labour 
by the setting up of vibrations which are 
in harmony with his own efforts. 

These principles must be studied carefully and 
thoroughly understood. 

Then we come to certain special facts, a know- 
ledge of which is also necessary : 

A mantra is a sequence of sounds, and these 
sounds are vibrations, po that the chanting, loud or 
low, or the silent repetition, of a mantra sets up a 
certain series of vibrations. Now a sound gives 
rise to a definite form, and a series of pictures is 
made by successive musical notes ; these may be 
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rendered visible, if suitable scientific means are 
taken to preserve a record of the vibrations set up 
by thfe sounds. Thus the forms created by a 
mantra depend on the notes on which the mantra 
is chanted ; the mantra, as it is chanted, gives rise 
to a series of forms in subtle matter. The nature 
of the vibrations — that is their general character, 
whether constructive or destructive, whether stimu- 
lating love, energy, or other emotions — depends 
on the words of the mantra. The force with 
which the mantra can affect outside objects in the 
visible or invisible worlds depends on the purity, 
devotion, knowledge apd will-power of the utterer. 
Such vibrations are included among the “ various 
vibrations” mentioned under Principle 4 as 
affecting the sheaths, and are also referred .to 
under Principle 7. 

The repeated recitation of a mantra, that isjthe 
repeated setting up of certain vibrations, gradually 
dominates the vibrations going on in the sheaths, 
and reduces them all to a regular rhythm, corres- 
ponding to its own. Hence the feeling of peace 
and calm which follows on the recitation of a 
mantra. 

The name of a Deva, or other Being, mentioned 
in a. mantra, sets up vibrations similar to those 
presftit in the Deva and his sheaths, and, as the 
mantra is repeated many times , with cumulative 



effects, the sheaths of the utterer — or of any hearer 
•"-gradually repeat these vibrations with ever- 
increasing force. 

. sr *** «rr ^ i 

w^rat ctft l^rar it 1 

“ Whatever the Devat& concerned with a man- 
tra, his is the form of it ; the mantra of the Deva 
is said to be the Deva." 

Pingala, the writer on Vaidika mantras, divides 
the metres according to the seven fundamental 
vibrations, and gives the name of the DevatA cor- 
responding to each vibration! 

As the matter of the sheaths thus vibrates , it 
becomes easily penetrable by the influence of the 
Deva, and very impervious to other influences. 
Hence the Deva’s influence reaches the Jiv&to^, 
and other influences are shut out. 

If the sheaths contain much coarse matter 
which cannot vibrate in answer to the subtle and 
rapid vibrations set up by the mantra, the repetition 
of the mantra may cause pain, disease, death. It is 
therefore dangerous for an impure person to recite 
a mantra, or to listen to the recitation of a mantra, 
or even for a mantra to be inaudibly recited in^ his 
presence. •. 


l Yogi Ydjmcalkya, quoted in the Ahnika-S&tr&cal t, p. 13, 
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If the sheaths contain some coarse matter, and 
some /pure, the coarse matter will be shaken out, 
as the sheaths vibrate in answer to the mantra, and 
pure matter will be drawn in to replace that which 
is shaken out. 

Bijt one important fact must be remembered, 
since, in a mantra, the sound and rhythm are Ill- 
important : 

srfon’ srr *i tmfarg 

wpsnirf *nrmsr 

“ When the mantra is defective in Svara or 
Varna, it is incorrectly directed and does not declare 
the true meaning. That lightning-word (then reacts 
upon and) slays the performer (of the sacrifice) 
himself as (the word) * Indra-Shatru ’ for fault of 
Svara (slew Vjrittra, the performer of the sacrifice, 
and the enemy of Indra, instead of slaying Indra 
the enemy of Vjrittra, as intended)." " ' * 

A good knowledge of Samskjit is therefore 
necessary. 

The magnetic properties of objects are also 
important in this matter of vibrations. All objects 
are always vibrating, and thus affect the sheaths of 
other objects near them. To affect the sheaths 
in any particular way, it is necessary to choose 
objects which have the desired vibrations. * 


1 Vy&haratM-Sfah&bhfahya 1. i. l.j- 
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All rites and ceremonies ordained by Seers and 
Sages are based on these principles and v facts, 
which govern the mantras and the objects used 
with them. They are all intended to aid the Jiv* 
4tm& in reducing his sheaths to obedience, in puri- 
fying them, and in making them strong against 
evil ; or else to shape external conditions to man’s 
benefit, protection and support. 

If these principles and facts are understood, 
the student will see clearly the reason of many 
injunctions and prohibitions which he finds in the 
Sandtana Dharma as to by ( whom and in whose 
presence mantras may be recited, what substances 
should be used in different ceremonies, what offer- 
ings should be made, and so on. Instead of a 
meaningless labyrinth of ceremonies, sounds, 
objects and gestures, he will see an ordered system, 
intended to help the Jtv&tm& to unfold his powers 
more rapidly, and to overcome the obstacles in his 
way. 

The Samsk&r&h, are variously given, 

some lists enumerating only ten, others rising to a 
higher and higher number up to fifty- two. Among 
those which are specially called the ten Samsk&ras, 
some mark the important stages of a man’s life up 
to and including his marriage ; the remainder are 
ceremonies which may be performed daily or on 
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special occasions, or are* subsidiary to some of 
the Ten. 1 


The 

Ten principal 

and generally recognised 

Samsk&ras are : 


I. 


GarbhadMnam. 

• 2. 


Pumsavanam. 

3. 


Simantonnayanam. * 

4- 

t 

J&takarma. 

aim^T 

5- 

«w«rercn 

N imakaranam 

6 . 

wararani 

Annaprftshanam. 

7 , 


Chudftkc^ranam. 

8, 


Upanayanam. 

9- 

OTTfcpT 

Sam&vartanam. 

IO. 

^s. W 

mr?‘ 

Vivcthah. 


Lo. n..c£ 

«ew qra«r. fen wll 2 

"With sacred Vaidika rites should be performed 
the Samskdras of the body, namely, Ni§heka and 
the rest, of the twice-born, which purity here and 
here-after.” 

The whole life of the Aryan is thus guarded 
from conception to cremation. 

1 In flie Introduction to Mandlik’s edition of the Yajnavaliya 
Smriti several lists are given, pp. xxx— -xxxii, 
s Mantumpti, ii. 26. 
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The Garbh&dh&nam sanctifies the creative act,- 
not to be undertaken carelessly, lightly, nor during 
the presence of any evil emotion in the mind of 
husband or wife, nor for the sake of mere enjoy- 
ment, but with the purpose of exercising the 
divine power of creation, the creating of a human 
body. The husband prays that a child may be 
conceived. Thus the first dawning of the new life is 
amid the Vibration of a mantra ( Rigveda . X. Ixxxv. 
21 , 22 ). 

The Annamaya-ko§ha and Pr&namaya-kosha are 
being formed within the mother’s womb, and in 
the third month the Pumsavanum is performed with 
mantras— Rigveda. I. i. 3 ; III. iv. 9 ; V. xxxvu. 2 ; 
1 1. iii. 9 — for the forming of a male child. 

At the seventh month takes place the Slmanton- 
nayanam, or parting of the hair of the mother, at 
which the Rigveda mantras, X. cxxi. to ; clxxxiv. 
1 ; II. xxxii. 4 — 8, are recited, guarding her from 
evil influences, and bringing to bear on the grow- 
ing sheaths the most harmonious and health-giving 1 
vibrations. 

These three Samsk&ras protect both mother and 
child, and to the latter bring all helpful vibrations 
to shape the developing body. The occult know- 
ledge, which was thus utilised for the health and 
beauty of the evolving form, having disappeared 
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for the most part, these useful and beautiful 
ceremonies have fallen into desuetude, to die great 
loss in health and vigour of the race. 

The next Samskfira, the ceremony performed 
at birth, is the Jitakarma, the father welcoming his 
new-born child, praying for its long life, intelli- 
gence, wisdom, and well-being, and feeding it with 
gold, honey and butter. 1 

Shftnkh&yana Grihya SAtras ( i. 24 ), Ashvalftya- 
na Grihya SAtras ( i. 15), and Apastamba Grihya 
SAtras (i. 1 5) refer to this ceremony. Ashval&yana 
gives Rigveda. II. xxi. 6. and III. xxxvi. 10. to be 
recited at the conclusion of the J&takarma cere- 
mony. 

When the child is eleven days old, or on the 
tenth or twelfth day', the NSmakaranam, the 
naming ceremony, is performed, with the Rigveda 
mantra, I. xci. 7. The name given should be ac- 
cording to caste : 

g II 

mrf fasrorS i* 

*r?F5$ C rfoq iW a ifr forfirawgfr H* 


1 Mammf iti, ii, 29. 


2 Ibid, 31-33, 
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“Let a Br&hmana’s be auspicious, a Kshat- 
triya’s full of power, a Vaishya’s connected with 
wealth, and a Shudra’s with lowliness. 

“ A BrAhmana’s implying happiness ; a Kshat- 
triya’s protection ; a Vaishya’s, prosperity ; a 
Shudra’s, service. < 

"Women’s easily pronounceable, not harsh, 
with a clear meaning, pleasing, auspicious, ending 
in a long vowel, ( soft ) like the utterance of a bene- 
diction.” 

In the sixth month comes the Annaprftshanam, 
the first feeding with solid food, with the Rigveda 
mantras, IV. xii. 4, 5 ; IX. lxvi. 19 ; and I. xxii. 15. 

In the first or third year — or, according to the 
Gpihya Sutras, in the fifth for a Kshattriya and the 
seventh for a Vaishya — the ChuijUkaranam, the 
tonsure, or shaving of the head, is performed. 

The Karnavedha, or ear-boring ceremony, is 
performed at the fifth or seventh year, or even 
later. In Southern India it is sometimes perform- 
ed on the twelfth day after birth or at the Close of 
the first year, or with the Child&karanam. It is 
not mentioned in the authoritative lists of Sams- 
kftras, but in modern Indian life it is regularly per- 
formed. 1 

See P&ratkara Qf hhy<i-S&ira, II. i. and OadUhara-Bhiskyo 
thereon. 
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By these ceremonies the young body is con- 
stantly harmonised and guarded, and says Yftjfia- 
valkya : 

naft n: arir an% i 1 

“ Thus is the sin (hereditary defect) arising from 
defect of seed and embryo allayed.” 

These Samsk&ras belong to the child-stage of 
life. With the next, the Upanayanam, the stage 
of youth may be said to begin. The lad is now to 
put away the toys of childhood, and is to begin 
the life of study which is to fit him to take his 
place in the world. # 

The Upanayanam is the ceremony of the in- 
vestiture with the sacred thread, the initiation 
which is the “ second birth ” , given by the Achfirya, 
and which constitutes the boy af$3P, Dvijah, twice- 
born. 

fam tr* i 

rT*sr m fsrsrrasrtanifinrroil II 

„ 1 — » ^ J N , 

^rrfastir w srwr it 

“ That the father and mother give birth to him 
from mutual desire, so that he is bom from the 
womb, let this be known as his physical birth’ 

1 Loo . cit . i, 13, 

2 Manusmriti, ii, 147. 148. 
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“ But that birth which is given, according to 
the ordinance, through the S&vitri, by the preceptor 
who has mastered the Vedas, that is the true birth, 
the unaging and immortal.” 

The word Upan&yana or Upanayana, means 
bringing near — bringing near to the preceptor, who 
initicttes the boy, by giving him the sacred mantra 
called nrzrft GSyatri . 1 ShdnkhAyana, Ashval&yana 
ami Apastamba agree with YSjiiavalkya in their 
age limits. Manu gives the age at the fifth year 
for a Brdhmana, the sixth for a Kshattriya and 
the eighth for a Vaisya, making the limit, up to 
which initiation may be givdn, the sixteenth, twen- 
ty-second and twenty-fourth years respectively . 2 
Y&jnavalkya puts the lower limits at the eighth, 
eleventh and twelfth years, and the higher at the 
same ages as Manu . 3 

The boy is dressed in a kaupina, and then in 
a new garment, and wears a girdle of Mufija grass, 
if a Brethmana ; of a bowstring, if a Kshattriya ; 
of woollen thread, if a Vaishya. The Ach&rya 
puts on him according to his caste an antelope skin, 
a spotted deer skin, or a cow skin, and knots the 

1 So named because it protects him who chants it: 

fit i 

8 Loc. tit. ii. 37. 38. 

8 Loc . cit. i. 14. 37. 
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girdle round him . 1 He then invests him with the 
Yajfiopavffcam, the sacrificial thread, and 
after certain questions and answers he sprinkles 
him with water, recites certain formulas and man- 
tras, and, placing his hand on the pupil's heart, he 
says : mt Under my will I take thy heart ; my mind 
shall thy mind follow ; in my word thou sha& re- 
joice with all thy^heart ; may Brihaspati join thee 
to me.” He then teaches him the Gftyatpt, and 
gives him a staff, the length and the wood of which 
vary according to the caste of the boy . 2 

The whole ceremony represents the spiritual 
birth of the Arya, and^all its parts are significant. 
As spirits are sexless, the kauplna symbolically 
makes him sexless, and being such the Brahmach&ri 
is bound to lead a life of chastity or celibacy. The 
new garment represents the new body. The girdle 
is wound round thrice to show that the boy has to 
study the SamhitcLs, the Brfihmanas and the Upa- 
ni$hats. The skin represents the ascetic life he 
should lead. 

The sacrificial thread consists of three threads, 
knotted together, and signifies the various triads 
which exist in the universe : the triple nature of 

1 These significant symbols have been dropped in qacdern 
India, and all briaterWear the s.ame. 

a See, for full details, the $hdnkhdya?ia Gflhya S4tra, 
II. i— vi. 


12 
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Spirit, Sat-Chit-Ananda ; the triple nature of mat- 
ter, Sattva, Rajas, Tamas ; the Trimhrti ; the triple 
Jtv&tma, Jflftna-Ichchh4-Kriy4 ; the three words, 
Bhftfc, Bhuvafc, Svafy ; mind, speech and body, each 
again divided into three as regards action ; and so 
on. And he who wears the thread 'ShouId exercise 
a triple control, over his mind, speech and body. 1 

The staff represents, as a rod, like the triple 
wand of the Sanny&si the control that a student 
should exercise over thoughts, words and actions. 

«Fm^fv7r 3 *rqr**r cicr: II 2 

“ The rod that rules the voice, the rod that 
rules the mind, the rod that rules the acts, — he in 
whose Buddhi these are maintained is called a 
Tridandt. 

“ The man who exercises this triple rod in res- 
pect to all creatures, controlling desire and anger, 
he attains perfection. 

Then, came the end of the student Stage, the 
Sam&vartanam ; the pupil presented his teacher 
with a gift, and received permission, to take the 


1 See Manumfiti) xif, 4—11, 

2 Manusnifiti , xii. 10, 11, 
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formal bath, which marked the close of his pupil- 
age. 

saift wt qrt sfasiT §nw$r?r n 1 

“ To the teacher having given what Is wished 
for, let him bathe with his permission, having *com- 
pleted the Vedas, the Vratas, or both.” 

Then he returned home and performed the 
Sam&vartanam, the returning ceremony. He was 
then called a Snataka, and was ready to marry and 
enter the household state. 

sactef fsesfr *rr*rr snrafr gr^rr^arr* n* 

“ Having bathed, with the permission of his 
teacher, and having become Samftvritta (returned) 
according to rule, let a twice-born man marry a 
wife of his caste, endowed with auspicious marks.” 

Thus closed the student stage, and with the 
Vi v Aha, the marriage, the life of the householder 
began. Now he was to take ujJ his duties as man 
and begin the payment of his debts by sacrifice, by 
study and by begetting children. 

The ceremonies accompanying marriage vary 
much with local custom, and the simplefand digni- 
fied original ceremony has become much overlaid 

1 Y&jnamlkya, i. 51. 8 Mauiwnriti, iii. 4 . 
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by show and pomp. The Vaidika mantras show 
the spirit in which marriage should be undertaken, 
and it is these which the true Aryan should lay 
stress on, not the modern glitter and show. 

The Sftkta of Sfirya’s bridal gives a picture of 
the marriage ceremony. 

*ro*fr & n 

*5 fsr4 sriror a 

<n*ir ^5T|^r- 

siiMr ii 1 

“ Go to the house as the house's mistress ; as 
ruler, speak thou to the household folk. 

“ Here be thou beloved with thy children ; in 
this house be vigilant to rule thy household. With 
this man, thy husband, be productive ; speak ye to 
your household -folk full of years.'! 

The bridegroom' speaks to the bride : 

ajwrrm ?r Wbrirarro wi tr?*rr s rea rfe w ^r: t 2 

“ I take thy hand for good fortune ; mayst thou 
grow old with me, thy husband.” 

They walk round water and the sacred fire 
l Ijigreda, X. lxxxv. 26, 27. 8 Ibid, 36, 
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s 

hand-in-hand, and the. bride sacrifices grains in the 
fire, praying : 

*ro I 1 

" May my husband live long ; may my kinsfolk 
increase.’’ 

Agni is said to give the bride to the bridegroom, 
he who is ever the Lord of the Hearth. 

The Stikta prays, when the bride goes to her 
new home : 

ti * 

“ Here dwell ye, be not parted ; enjoy full age, 
Play and rejoice with sons and grandsons in your 
own house.’’ 

And it prays that the bride, lovely and gentle- 
hearted, may bring bliss to the home, to men and 
animals, ruling the home, pious, mother of heroes. 

The law of marriage is given by Manu : 

wtth* Iran qr: ll 

„ to faetf «r^5qrreff g 1 . 

X ShA&kh&y ana’s Qf ihya Svtrajs, I. xiv, I. 

2 ttigucda , X. lxxxv, 42. 3 J tarns vif tit. ix, iOl f 102. 
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•' Let there be faithfulness to each other until 
death; this, in short, should be known as the 
highest duty of husband and wife. 

" So let husband and wife ever strive, doing all 
their duties, that they may not, separating from each 
other, wander apart.” 

Such was the Aryan ideal of marriage, perfect 
faith of each to each till death, and Aryan literature 
shows how nobly that ideal was fulfilled. Let the 
student look on marriage in the old light, and we 
may see men and women again of the old type. 

Thus, in the ancient days, ,was the young man 
launched into manhood, with mantras and with 
prayers; but Gautama’s saying already quoted 1 
must ever be laid to heart : 

“ He who has the forty-two Samsk&ras, but has 
not the eight virtues of the self, will not obtain 
Brahman, nor will he go to Brahmaloka. But he 
who has only a part of the forty-two Samsk&ras but 
has the eight virtues of the self, he will attain to 
Brahman and go to Brahmaloka.” 


± P.135. 




CHAPTER II. 


ShrAddiia. 

The longer lists,of Samsketras include the various 
ceremonies performed on behalf of those who have 
departed from the physical world, the ceremonies 
that fall under the general nameofw!F*Shr&ddham. 
The Aryan has never felt the presence of a thick 
barrier between the* visible and invisible worlds, 
between the “ living ” and the “ dead.” All his 
religion brings the invisible worlds into continual 
contact with the visible, the Devas are as re^l as the 
men. And he recognises the continued existence 
of the Jiv&tma so vividly that the death of the body 
is not to him a matter of terror and anxiety, but a 
habitual thought, and “the dead” are never regarded 
as dead, but merely as living elsewhere. The habit- 
ual thought of transmigration, linking life with 
life, reduces any particular death to a mere inci- 
dent in an indefinite series, and_ tire Jlvitgia, not 
the body, assumes predominant importance. Still 
more vividly is this idea that the JivfttmA is the 
man impressed on the minds of Aryans by tire 
r ecurring Shriddhas, in which the continued exist- 
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tence of those who have left the physical world is 
brought before the eyes of the present dwellers 
upon earth. 

The duties an Aryan owes to the dead com- 
mence from the moment the life departs, and are 
divided into two classes — Preta-kriyft and Titfi- 
kriyft or Shr&ddha — funeral and ancestral ceremo- 
nies. The dead is called the tnj: Pretab, the depart- 
ed, till the Sapinclikarana is performed, when he 
becomes a Pitfi. 

At death the man, clothed in the Pr&namaya- 
ko§ha, leaves the Annamaya-ko§ha, and as all the 
Vaidika SamskSras have beer, framed to help the 
processes of nature, the Preta-kriyft is intended to 
neutralise the tendency of the Prd'namaya-ko$ha to 
hang about the Annamaya-ko?ha as long as the 
latter is whole, and thus to retain the real man in 
Bhflrloka after the normal course of nature requires 
him to leave it. 

The first important thing to be done is to des- 
troy the Annamaya-ko$ha, and this is done by cre- 
mation. In the words of the Chh&tidogyopa- 
nifhat: 

srwjaT 1 

“ They carry him who has departed, as ordained, 
to the fire whence he came, whence he was bom.” 

l V. ix. 2. 
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Before the fire is applied to the corpse, the 
celebrant walks three times round the spot where 
it is laid, and sprinkles water on it with the verse 
Rigveda X. xiv. 9 : 

3Tcr?r (fra srtrarer: i 

“ Go away, withdraw, and depart from here. 
While the body is burning, Rigveda X. xiv. 7 : 

nffc &l% I 

“ Go on, go on, on the ancient paths ” is to be 
recited. 

On the third day after the cremation the rem- 
nants of the bones are gathered and buried, or thrown 
into running water, thus completing the disintegra- 
tion of the Annamaya-ko$ha. The Pr&namaya- 
ko§ha then rapidly disintegrates. 

The next work to be done is to help to disinte- 
grate the lowest part of the Manomoya-ko§ha and 
thus change the Preta, the departed, into the Pitp, 
the ancestor. 

For this purpose have been framed the Ekoddish- 
ta-shrftddha and the Sapindana-shrSddha. The 
Ekoddishta-shr&ddha is one directed to a single dead 
person, whereas a Shr&ddha proper is directed to 
three generations of Pitpis or to all Pitfis, The 
offerings connected with it are intended to be offer- 
ed during a whole year. No 4 vShana, inviting, 
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takes place in this ceremony, nor the putting of food 
into the fire, nor do the Vishvedevas take part 
in it . 1 

The Ekoddishta-shr&ddhas are completed by 
the performance of the Sapin^lkarana, the re- 
ception of the Preta, into the community 'of 
the Pitfis. According to Shflnkhflyana, the cele- 
brant fills four water-pots with sesamum, scents, 
and water — three for the fathers, one for the newly 
dead person — and pours the pot that belongs to the 
newly dead person into the pots of the Pitfis with 
the two verses, Vdjasaneya Savjhitd. xix. 45, 46. 2 

If these ceremonies should be properly per- 
formed, the subtle parts of the offerings made 
during their performance feed the deceased till he 
goes to Pitriloka. The mantras facilitate his passage 
thereto and he takes his place among the Pitfis. 

Then “ the fourth is dropped ”, i. e., in the cere- 
monies the great-grandfather of the deceased 
person is not invoked, the deceased, his father and 
grandfather forming the three Pitfis. 

. . The numerous periodical ceremonies that are 
performed to the Pitfis proper are technically 
Shr&ddhas. At a Shr&ddha the Pitfis are the 
deities to whom the sacrifice is offered ; the 

1 Sh&iikh&yana’s tirifnja 8vtra» iv, 2. 6. * 

2 Ibid* iv. 3. 
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BrAhmanas who are fed represent the Ahavanlya 
fire . 1 

The Abhyudayika-shrAddhas or NAndi-shrAd- 
dhas are performed on the occassions of rejoic- 
ings, such as the birth of a son, the marri- 
age a son or daughter, nAmakarana, jAtakarma, 
chdflAkarana etc. In this ceremony the Nfindl- 
mukha Pitjis, glad- faced ancestors, those that have 
gone to the Svarga Loka, are invoked, and an even 
number of BrAbmanas are fed in the forenoon. 

•Of all the ancient ceremonies, ShrAddlias alone 
are still perfomed with any appreciable degree of 
religious fervour and it is hoped that an intelligent 
understanding of the rational basis of them will 
increase the ShraddhS, faith, without which a 
ShrAddha cannot properly deserve the name. 

We shall see, in studying the Five Daily sac- 
rifices — Chapter IV. — that the Pitfi-Yajfia has its 
place among them. On the new-moon day this is 
followed by the monthly ShrAddha ceremony, called 
the fioTTOtTrtfch Pis^Anv^hAryakam, and 7i«cnwsra, 
PArvara-shrAddham, one of the seven 
PAkayajfiAh, or sacrifices with baked offerings. 

Sacrifices to the Pit yis are offered in the after- 
noon, facing south , 2 and the ground should slope 

1 Apastamba’s DhUrma Sutras, II. vii. 10 (3), 

* Apaatamba's Yajna PariM&sha, Sfttra LX. 
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southwards . 1 On the new moon-day, Kusha or 
Darbha grass is arranged for seats, and an odd 
number of BrAhmanas are invited. Great stress is 
laid on the character and learning of these BrAh- 
ma^as. 

sfhrggr st v&k i > 

wi 11 2 

“ As the sower having sown seed in barren soil, 
obtains no harvest, so the giver, having given 
sacrificial food to one ignorant of the ^Uchas, ob- 
tains no harvest.” 

*ro«rmflrirR?rni 1 

“ The offerings of ignorant men to Devas and 
Pitjris perish, being gifts from deluded givers to 
Br&hmanas who are ashes.” 

arsinfr srrwfo 1 

?r^r st 3TcI5?t h nj g;«f?T 11 4 

“ A Br&hmana who is ignorant goeth out like 
a grass fire ; to him sacrificial food ought not 
to be given ; offerings are not poured into ashes.” 

So, also, Hiranyake§hin says that the Br&hmanas 
invited to the Shr&ddha must be pure and versed 
in the mantras. 5 

1 Manusmfiti, iii, 206. ® Ibid. 142. *3 Manutmfiti iii. 97, 

* Ibid, 168. • 5 G fifty a Sitrat II, iv, 10. 
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- Having gathered these and prepared the 
materials for the sacrifice, and offered Havih in the 
Dakshin&gni, the sacrificer calls to the Pitfis, and 
sprinkles water. According to Manu, he should 
make three cakes, offering them to his father, 
grand/ather and great grandfather, pour cut water 
near the cakes, a nd give to the Br&hmaijas very 
small portions of them ; after this the Br&hmanas 
should be fed in the afternoon. 1 In the Grihya 
S&tras it is dir ected that the Brfihmanas are first 
fed, and that then the offerings are to be made to 
the Pitjis. The domestic Bali offerings should 
follow the Shr&ddha. * 

Similar ceremo nies may be performed in the 
dark fortnight, and the Ashtak& ceremony is some- 
times offered to the Pitris. 

It must be re membered that Pitfiloka and 
Pretaloka, or Yam aloka, are both regions in Bhuvar- 
loka (see Part I. ch. vi.) and influence from the 
earth, BhQrloka, reaches both of these. The in- 
fluence of Pin$a offerings reaches throughout Preta- 
loka ; the three higher generations (fourth, fifth and 
sixth) are affected by offerings of remnants of 
food. Including the offerer, only seven generations 
can mutually influence each other by the giving 
and receiving of food. Three generations beyond 
these can receive, onlyjibations of water. Influence 

* Manmmfiti , iii, 208—237. 8 Ibid. 265. 
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from below can go no farther, for by that time an 
average man is supposed to have passed into 
Svarga, and the whole object of Shrftddha is to 
facilitate his passage thither. 

The general principles of the Shr&ddha of a 
person recently departed are adaptations pf the 
principles underlying all Samsk&ras. 

Shr£ddhas may, generally speaking, be regarded 
as serving the same purpose with reference to the 
subtler bodies, as is served by the pre-natal and 
natal Samsk&ras with reference to the gross phy- 
sical body. Having helped the Jiv4tm& going from 
here to a fair birth in the other world, the human 
helper has completed his duty, and cannot go any 
further or give other help. The agencies of the 
other world thereafter take up the Jiv^tm^ into 
their own exclusive charge. 


:o:- 



CHAPTER III. 


Shaucham. 

The rules for purifying the body are based on 
scientific facts as to the Annamaya and Prftnamaya- 
ko§has. 

The Annamaya-ko§ha is composed of solids/ 
liquids and gases, and infinitesimal particles of 
these are constantly * passing off from the body. 
Apart altogether from the obvious daily losses sus- 
tained by the body in the excrements and sweat, 
there is this ceaseless emission of minute particles, 
alike in night and day, whether the body is waking 
or sleeping. The body is like a fountain, throwing 
off a constant spray. Every physical object is in 
this condition, stones, trees, animals, men ; all are 
ceaselessly throwing off* these tiny particles, invi- 
sible because of their extreme minuteness, and are, 
as ceaselessly, receiving the rain of particles from 
others which fills the air in which they live, and 
which they breathe in with every breath. A con- 
tinual interchange is thus going on between all 
physical bodies ; no one can approach another with- 
out being sprinkled by the other, and sprinkling 
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him in turn, with particles from their respective 
bodies. Everything a naan goes near receives some 
particles from his body ; every object he touches, 
retains a minute portion of his body on its sur- 
face; his clothes, his house, his furniture, all receive 
from him this rain of particles, and rain particles 
from themselves on him in turn. 

The Pr&namaya-kosha, composed of the physical 
ethers and animated by the life-energies, affects 
all around it, and is affected by all around it, not 
by emitting or receiving particles, but by sending 
out, and being played upon by, vibrations, which 
cause waves, currents, in the etheric matter The 
life- waves, magnetism- waves, go out from each man 
as ceaselessly as the fine rain of particles from his 
Annamaya-ko§ha. And similar waves from others 
play upon him, as ceaselessly as the fine rain of 
particles from others falls on him; 

Thus every man is being affected by others, and 
is affecting them, in the physical world, in these 
two ways : by a rain of particles 'given off from the 
Annamaya-ko?ha, and by waves given off from the 
Pr&namaya-ko§ha. 

The object of the rules of Shaucham is to 
make this inevitable influence of one person on 
another a source of health instead of a source of 
disease, and also to preserve and strengthen the 
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bodily and mental health of the pei former. The" 
Ann amaya-ko$ha is to be kept scrupulously clean, 
so that it may send off a rain of health on everyone 
and everything that is near it; and the Pr&iia- 
maya-ko$ha is to be reached by the mantra-procluced 
vibrations in the etheric matter which permeates 
the things used in the ceremonies — as etheric matter 
permeates everything — so that these vibrations 
may act beneficially on it, and may cleanse and 
purify it. 

The rules affecting bodily cleanliness are definite 
and strict. On rising, the calls of nature are first 
to be attended to , 1 plenty of water being used for 
cleansing purposes, and then tiie mouth and teeth 
are to be washed, and a bath taken. A man is to 
be careful that no unclean matters temain near his 
dwelling ; 

«sr n 2 

“ Far from his dwelling let him cast excre- 
ment, far the water used for washing his feet, far 
the leavings of food, and bath- water.” 

Much disease is caused by the neglect of this 
rule, the filthy surroundings of dwellings causing 
ill-health and general loss of vigour. In modern 
city life, the community takes on this duty by 

1 i/ammiiifiti, iv. 45— 62, 66 — 162. 2 Ibid* iv. 161. 

*3 
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an organised system of drainage, but this should 
be on the same principle of conveying noxious 
matters far away from all habitations ; and it is 
part of the duty of a good citizen to see that rivers 
in the'neighbourhood of cities are not poisoned, 
nor filth allowed to accumulate to the injury of 
the public health. 

A man must wash, in some cases bathe the whole 
body, before taking part in any religious ceremony, 
and sip water with appropriate mantras. 

BnxTPi srarar CTvrfcr. i 

55^ sressrcirgqHfrcr w II 1 

“ Being purified by sipping water, he shall always 
daily worship in the two twilights with a collected 
mind, in a pure place, performing Japa according 
to rule.” 

He must wash before and after meals ; 

rsc^r Rr*m3nr?ir?*r*rrrc?T : 1 
gr^T ^rr% sr Strata; ll 2 

“ Having, washed, the twice-born should eat food 
always with a collected mind ; having eaten, let 
him wash well with water, sprinkling the sense- 
organs.” 

If a man has touched anything impure, a person 
or an object, 

1 Nanumriti. ii. 222. 2 Manuvmriti. ii 53. 
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srmsr gvqfei i 1 

“ by bathing he i.s purified.” 

lyerTth spr?* r 

“ By earth and water that which should be made 
pure is purified.” 

These are the two great purifiers, though alkalies 
and acids may be used for cleaning copper, iron, 
brass, pewter, tin and lead ; earthen vessels can be 
purified by burning, houses by sweeping, cowdung 
and whitewash ; other methods are given for spe- 
cial substances. So long as any smell or stain re- 
mains on an object it is^iot to be considered pure * 3 

fruir ef%srfcrrT5rcr 1 

cirg: swfcfcsirerr sr 55^: *»froT II 4 

'‘Wisdom, austerity, fire, food, earth, mind, water, 
plastering, wind, rites, the sun and time, are the 
purifiers of human beings.” 

But no body can be truly pure unless the mind 
and heart be pure : 

3 Tr%nismSt sjprfec *t*t. 1 

fasi[?T<Tf? 5 rT n 3 

The body is purified by water, the mind by 
truth, the soul by knowledge and austerity, the 
reason by wisdom.” 

3 nut. V. S3. 2 Ibid. 10S. 3 Ibid. 105—127. * Ibid 105. 

5 Manmmriii. v, 109. 
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Besides the impurities due to obvious causes, 
the birth or death of Sapinclas, or of relatives not 
Sapindas, caiflses impure magnetic currents in the 
Pr&namaya-ko§ha and therefore sullies the Anna- 
maya-ko§ha. In the case of Sapindas, the impurity 
lasts from ten days to one month according, to the 
caste of the parties concerned. In the case of the 
death of little children the impurity lasts for a very 
short time. 

The relationship of Sapinda ceases with the 
seventh remove of relationship through males. In 
the case of relations not Sapindas, the impurity 
lasts 3 days, or less, decreasing according to 
the remoteness of the relationship. During the 
period of impurity sacrificial oblations, recitation 
of mantras, and some other religious duties have 
to be given up. No one must eat the food of, or 
touch, one impure. But the customs vary much ia 
these respects in the different parts of the country 
and even the word Sapinda is differently interpreted. 

Further details *may be studied in the Smptis, 
and may be applied by the student to his own life, 
in conformity with caste and family customs and 
having regard to the changed conditfons of life. 
Infectious diseases of all kinds run riot where the 
rules of individual purity are disregarded, and where 
houses, clothes and articles in daily use are not 
scrupulously tfeaned. Modern science is re-estab- 



lishing, with, infinite labour and pains, the facts on 
which these ancient rules were based, and- a clear 
understanding of the reason for their irnposition 
will render obedience to therft willing and cheerful. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Five Daily Sacrifices. 

The application of the great Law of Sacrifice 
to the daily life of the Aryan was made by the 
laying down of rules for making sacrifices, by which 
he gradually learned to regard himself as*, part of a 
connected whole, a whole of which the parts were 
mutually interdependent, ‘owing to each other's 
mutual aid and support. When this lesson had 
been thoroughly assimilated, then, and then only, 
might the man lay aside these duties, entering on 
the life of the Sanny&sl, \tfho having sacrificed all 
his possessions and himself, had n.othing left to 
offer. 

The various bodies or vehicles of man are nourish- 
ed and helped to grow severally, by the initial 
energy received from parents, by food, by sym- 
pathy and help from his fellow-beings, by mag- 
netic influences, and by knowledge and illumina- 
tion. He therefore owes a fivefold debt to nature : 
and it is but # meet and proper that, if he would 
flourish, he should fully recognise his indebted- 
ness and do his best to pay back his debt. As 
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stated before, he is not an isolated creature, and 
his whole well-being depends upon his co-operation 
with nature, which works not so much for the 
exaltatiorj of individuals as for the steady evolution 
of all creation. The sacrifices prescribed by Hindu 
law-givers are nothing more than an enumeration 
of the duties which thus devolve on every man. 
They embrace all the planes of his existence, and 
are therefore conducive to his highesf growth. 

There are thus five Mah&yajnAh, great 

sacrifices, to be offered every day, and seven 
Pakayajii&h, literally cooked sacrifices, occurring at 
stated intervals. In addition to these, there are the 
fourteen Shrauta sacrifices, divided into 
Havir-yajfiAh, offerings of grains, etc., and srwifrr, 
Soma-yajnAh, offerings of Soma. Some of these are 
of daily, others of occasional, obligation . 

The five great sacrifices are as follows: — 

i. aar^^: Brahma-yajfiah, called also 

Veda-yajfiah, Sacrifice to Brahman 
or the Vedas. 

2. Deva-yajhAh, Sacrifice to Devas. 

3* Pitp-yajnah, Sacrifice to Pitj-is. 

4. Bhuta-yajitah, Sacrifice to Bh&tas. 

5. Manu§hya-yajfiah, Sacrifice to men. 
These aredaid down by Manu among the duties 
of the householder. ■> 
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ww jnrc*: i 

snifter «n%*frar l» 

# # # # # # 

«Tf^ ^r 53 *rwr srgaww ^ 1 

Mifui 53 sjtrrt srosrcr 11 

3 PTTs$<t 5^t ?m q§ar> wafr *r%: 1 , 
ar g ^-q 5^ flrsrrwer^T smsra 11 

fwr«rr% Wrsrg^r: wm i 

sRmot ^rffr % favrm^ 11 

“Teaching is the Brahma sacrifice, Tarpana (the 
oflfering of water) is the Pitri sacrifice, Homa (the 
pouring into the fire) the Deya sacrifice, Bali (food) 
is the Bhftta sacrifice, hospitality to guests the 
Manu§hya sacrifice. 

“They call the five sacrifices Ahuta, Huta, Pra- 
huta, Br&hmya-huta, and Pr&shifa. 

“ Japa isAhuta, Homa is Huta, the Bali given 
to Bhutas is Prahuta, respectful reception of the 
twice-born is Br&hmya huta, and the Pitri-tarpana 
is Pr&shita. 

“ Let a man ever engage in Veda study, and in 
the rites of the Devas ; engaged in the rites of the 
Devas, he supports the movable and Immovable 
kingdoms. ” 

And again — 

1 Miiniusmfiti. Hi. 70,73 75, 
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sutoj *i5rrwrr?r«fTO«rT i 

3ns3ra?i *n$ f^3TRrn 11 

*myq > 3 s nlfod Siqt %r ft$ qF* ra r Wr i 
fq^F^r^sr flr^jrrn^ «n%q^orr n 1 

“ The l£i§his, the Pitris, the Devas, the Bhfltas 
and gAests expect ( help ) from the householders : 
hence he who knows should give to them. 

44 Let him worship, according to the rule, the 
ljti§his with Veda study, the Devas with Homa, the 
Pitris with Shr£ddha, men with food, and the Bhutas 
with Bali. ” 

• 

We have here very plainly indicated the nature 
of the sacrifices to be offered ; the sacrifice to 
Brahman, called also that of the Vedas and the 
Ri$his, is study and teaching : this is a duty every 
man owes to the Supreme — to cultivate his intel- 
ligence and to share his knowledge with others. 
Every day the Aryan should devote a portion of 
time to study ; the man who lives without daily 
study bedomes frivolous and useless. This duty is 
enjoined by the first of the great sacrifices. 

Then comes the sacrifice to the Devas — the recog- 
nition of the debt due to those who guide nature, 
and the “ feeding ” them by pouring ghee into 
the fire, the Homa sacrifice. The Devas are nour- 


Manmmfiti . iii. SO. 
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ished by* exhalations as men by food, their subtle 

bodies needing no coarser sustenance. 

♦ 

The sacrifice to the Pitris follows, consisting of 
the offerings of cakes and water. The Pitris are the 
sons of Marichi and the Ri§his produced by Manu, 
and are of many classes, the progenitors of the 
various divine and human races. From the Somasad 
Pitris the S&dhyas and pure Br&htnapas are de- 
scended, and from the Agnishv&tta Pitris the Devas 
and also some Brahmanas. The Daityas, D&navas, 
Yafcshas, Gandharvas, Uragas, RAkshasas, Suparnas 
and Kinnaras descend from the Barhishari Pitris, 
as do also some Br&hmanas. r The Pitris of Kshat- 
tri) ? as are the Havirbhuk«, of Vaishyas the Ajyapas, 
of Shudras the SukAlins. Countless descendants 
become associated with them, so that the sacrifice 
may be said to be to ancestors. In this a man is 
taught to remember the immense debt he owes the 
past, and to regard with loving gratitude those 
whose labours have bequeathed to him the accu- 
mulated stores of wealth, learning and civilisation. 
He is reminded also of the time when he will pass 
into the great ancestral host, and of his duty to 
hand down to posterity the legacy he has received, 
enriched, not diminished, by his life. The full 
meaning of descent from Pitris is ascertainable only 
by study of occult science. 

The sacrifice to BhOtas consists of Bali, or offer- 
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ings of food placed on the ground in all direc- 
tions, intended for various beings of the invisible 
worlds, and also for stray animals of all kinds and 
wandering outcasts and diseased persons. The in- 
junction as to this should be remembered ; 

i ^ m%cTRT irrqttrnqn*i i 

srRsrrsri ^ n 1 

“ Let him gently place on the ground (food) for 
dogs, outcasts, Shva-pachas those diseased from 
sins, crows and insects.” 

It is not to be thrown down carelessly and con- 
temptuously, but put there gently, so that it may 
not be soiled or injured. It is a sacrifice, to be re- 
verently performed, the recognition of duty to in- 
feriors, however degraded. 

Lastly comes the sacrifice to men, the feeding of 
guests — or generally of the poor — the giving of food 
to the houseless and the student : 

fasti *5r fa sr asretfaft it* 

“ The Bali offering made, let him feed first the 

guest, and let him give food, according to rule, to a 

* 

beggar and% student.” 

In this man is taught his duty to his brother-men, 
his duty of brotherly help and kindness. He feeds 
1 Matmmfiti t iii. 92. 2 Ibid HI, 94. 
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humanity in feeding some of its poorer members* 
and learns tenderness and compassion. The giving 
of food is illustrative of all supply of human needs. 
Manu§hya-yajna includes all philanthropic actions. 
As in the old days, want of food was the chief want 
of man, that is mentioned prominently. The com- 
plexities of life have given rise to other wants now. 
But .{hey are all included in the Manu$hya yajfta, 
provided they are legitimate wants, and it becomes 
the duty of each man to remove them, so far as lies 
in- his power. 

Thus these five great sacrifices embrace man’s 
duty to" all the beings round him ; and the man who 
truly performs them in spirit as well as in letter, 
day by day, is doing his share in turning the wheel 
of life and is preparing for himself a happy future. 
We may glance briefly at the other sacrifices. 

The P&ka-yajftas are seven in number : 


I. 


Pitfi-shrSddham 

2. 

'rrWsirer 

Parvana-shr&ddham. 

3- 

STCTff 

Ashtak£. 

4- 

wnr 

Sr&vani. 

5- 


Ashvayujilji. 

6. 


Agrahftyarji 

7- 


Chait’rl 


The first two of these are ceremonies in honour 
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of the Pitjris, and have been dealt with in Chapter 
II. under Shr&ddha. The* remainder, except the 
fourth, are now rarely met with. 

The fourteen Shrauta sacrifices are as follows: 

The seven Haviryajnas: 

*i. AgnyAdheyam. 

2. Agnihotram. 

3. Darsha-purnamasam. 

4- • Agrayanam. 

5 * Chaturmasyam. 

6. Nirudha-pashu-bandhah. 

. 7 * Awwrfp Sautr^manih. 

In these milk, ghee, grains of various kinds, and 
cakes were offeied, and Manu says that a Br&hmana 
should daily offer the Agnihotra in the morning 
and evening, the Darsha and Purnamasa at the 
end of each fortnight, the Agrayana with new 
grain— before which the new grain should not be 
used — the Ch&tutm&sya at the end of the three 
seasons, the Nirudha-pashu-bandhaat the solstices . 1 

The seven Somayajhas are : 

1. srfTsrerH- Agni§htomah. 

2. Atyagni§htomah. 

3 - Ukthyah. 

l ManusntfitL iv, 25, 26. 
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4- m&fi §hoda§hi. 

5. STOW VAjapeyah. 

6. srfsrow: AtirAtrah. 

7 ‘ 3 TTHTafT*P AptoryAmalj. 

In these sacrifices BrAhmana priests must be % em- 
ployed, the number varying with the sacrifice, the 
man on whose behalf they are offered being called 
the $$raR : , YajamAnah; the husband and wife light 
the three sacred fires — the Ahavaniya fire on the 
east, for offerings to the Devas ; th£ *Dakshina fire 
on the south, for performing the duties to the Pitris; 
the Garhapatya fire on the west ; sometimes a 
fourth is mentioned, the AnvAharya — and these are 
not allowed to go out ; this is the AgnyAdhAtia 
ceremony. All the Shrauta sacrifices are offered in 
these. 

According to some authors the domestic or 
household — the Avasathya or VaivAhika — fire is* 
lighted by the student on his return home when 
his pupilage is completed, but on this point there 
are many varieties of custom. The PAka-yajnas 
are offered in the household fire. 

A description of the daily life of a BrAhmana is 
given m the Ahnika S&tr&valt } and may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

l Edited by Uandit Vai d.viw A r&ya i>a Vitthala., 
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He should wake up in the BrAhma-muhiirta 1 and 
think of Dharma and Art ha, of the evils of the 
body, and of the Vedas. At the dawn he should 
rise, follow the Shaucha rules, and take his bath, 
then performing Sand hy ft. Then he should perform 
the Agnihotra, and worship the Devas and the 
Gurus (teacher and parents). After this he should 
study the Vedas and VedAngas. Then he should 
work for those dependent on him — parents, guru, 
wife, children, relatives, friends, the aged, infirm, 
and friendless poor, and those who have no means. 
Then he should * bathe, perform the mid-day 
SandhyA, feed the Pitr*, Devas, men and animals, 
and take his own meal. After this he should read 
PurAnas, ItihAsa, and DharmashAstras, avoiding 
idle talk and discussion. Then he should 
go out, visit temples and friends, returning to his 
evening SandhyA and Agnihotra. After this he 
should eat, attend to any family duties, and finally, 
after a brief reading of the Vedas, retire to bed. Any 
special duty should be attended to when it presents 
itself; as to these no rule can be l&id down. 

The general principle of this is that a man’s life 
should be orderly, regulated, and balanced, due 
time being given to each part of his duty so that 

l There are thirty Muh&rtas in 24 hA's, a Mukfirta being 48 
minutes. The Br&hmannih^rta is the thir<l ftnhurfca of the last 
•quarter o£ the ni *ht. 
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none should be slighted or omitted, and none 
allowed to monopolise his time. Above all he 
should realise the idea that man has no separate 
individual existence, but is indissolubly linked with 
the universe, and his whole life must be a life of 
sacrificeand duties, if he is to fulfil the very la\y of In's 
being. Such deliberate regulation of life is wise — 
necessary, even, if the most is to be made of life — 
and conduces to peacefulness and absence of hurry. 
In modern life the details cannot be carried out 
but the general principle of regularity, balance and 
a sustained spirit of self-sacrifice and duty should 
be maintained, so that all-round and harmonious 
progress may be made. 


-:o:- 



CHAPTER V. 


Worship. 

We have already seen that the work of the 
Devas was recognised and duly honored among the 
Aryans, and that the duty of sacrificing for their 
support was regularly performed. But the truly 
religious man’s relation^ with the invisible Powers 
are not confined to these regular and formal sacri- 
fices. Ishvara Himself, the Supreme Lord, will 
attract the heart of the thoughtful arid pious man, 
who sees, beyond these many ministers, the King 
Himself, the ruling Power of His universe, the life 
and support of Devas and men alike. It is towards 
Him that love and devotion naturally rise — the 
human spirit, who is PI is offspring, a fragment of 
Himself, seeking to rise and unite himself to his 
Parent. These feelings cannot find satisfaction in 
sacrifices offered to Devas, connected as they are 
with the outer worlds, with the Not- Self ; they seek 
ifter the inner, the deepest, the very Self, and 
*emain craving and unsatisfiea until they rest in 
Him. 
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Worship is the expression of this craving of the 
part for the whole, of the separate for the One, 
and is not only due from man to the source of his 
life, but is a necessary stage in the evolution of all 
those higher qualities in the Jiv&tm& which make 
possible his liberation and his union with the 
Supreme. An Object of worship is therefore neces- 
sary to man. 

That Object will always be, to the worshipper, 
the Supreme Being. He will know intellectually 
that the Object of his worship is a Form of mani- 
festation of the Supreme, but emotionally that Form 
is the supreme — as in ttvth it is, although the 
Supreme includes and transcends all forms.. 

Now a Form is necessary for worship. The 
Nirguna Brahman, the Absolute, the All, cannot be 
an Object of worship. It is not an Object, but is 
beyond all Subject and Object, including all, in- 
separate. But from That 

II 1 

“Words return with the mind, not having 
reached.” 

Words fall into silence, mind disappears, It is 
all in all. 

The Saguna Brahman may be the Object of 
worship for those Ufcose minds are of a metaphysical 


l Taittiriyop . 11, iv. I. 
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nature, and who find rest and peace in the contem- 
plation of Brahman in His own nature as Sat-Chit- 
Ananda, the Universal Self, the One, the Supreme. 
Such contemplation is worship of a lofty kind, and 
is peculiarly congenial to philosophic minds, who 
find in it the sense of peace, rest, unity, which they 
cannot feel in any more limited conception. But 
to most it is easier to rise to Him through His 
manifestation as the Lord and Life of His worlds, 
or through one of the manifestations, as Mah&deva, 
N&r&yana, or more concrete yet, Shri R&ma or Shrt 
Kri^h^a, or other* embodiment. These arouse in 
them the Bhakti, the Ipve and devotion, which the 
other conception fails to stir, and all the tendrils of 
the human heart wind themselves round such an 
image, and lift the heart into Ananda, into bliss 
unspeakable. 

Whether one of these two ways is the better is an 
oft-disputed question, and the answerers on either 
side are apt to be impatient with those on the other, 
intolerant of the uncongenial way. But the answer 
has been given with perfect wisdom and all-em- 
bracing comprehension by Shrl Kfi?hna Himself. 
Arjuna was troubled by the question, five thousand 
years ago, and put it to his divine Teacher : 

n* q rasy K T ^ t 

^ ? wife^rin: u 
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*r«rrw**r wft ^ wf mmggn 1 i 
srar^rr <r?^r>?iR5t *r g^aicr nar ll 

«Edbr*nfl%w ’sr ^f»jJTxr?j sum; it 
sfftpWFsswm i * 

^ srrcgsri% «tngnt?t ll 
|gTfrrsRi^^t5i^rJT5q^7r^rrfr#?i?rrti I 
sts^xiTr r% *TT§5’^r tC4$(*CT«rit n 
^ g *rau% ?tw $nnpr otto: i 
*R»%^cr inn* m «rm?r Vrosrcr ll 
^g^cm g?g*terc*n»w^ i 
*r*rm ff htoto$ iroftfofeRrcrni IP 

“ Those Bhaktas , who, ever controlled, worship 
Thee, and those also (who worship) the Indestiuc- 
tible, the Unmanifested, of these which are the 
more skilled in- Yoga? 

“ The Blessed Lord said : 

“They who with Manas fixed on Me, ever con- 
trolled, worship Me, with faith supreme endowed, 
these I hold as best in Yoga. 

“ They who worship the Indestructible, the 
Ineffable, the Unmanifested, the Omnipresent, the 
Unthinkable, the Unchangeable, the Immutable, 
the Eternal, ^ 


i Bkagavad Gitd, xii. 1—7. 
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“ Renouncing and subduing the senses, every- 
‘where equal-minded, in the welfare of all creatures 
rejoicing, these also come unto Me. 

“ Greater is the difficulty of those whose minds 
are set on the Unmani Tested, for the path of the 
Unm^nifested is hard for the embodied to reach. 

“ Those verily who, renouncing all actions in Me 
and intent on Me, worship, meditating on Me with 
whole-hearted Yoga, 

“ These I speedily lift up frcftn the ocean of 
death and existenoe, O Partha, their minds being 
fixed on Me,” 

• 

This* is the final answer ; both achieve, both 
gain Mukti, but the worship of fshvara in a Form 
is easier than the worship of Him without a Form, 
and escape from the cycle of rebirth is easier for 
those who thus worship. 

The simplest form of worship is that generally 
spoken of as P0j&, in which an image represent- 
ing some divine Form is used as the Object, and 
the Being thus represented is adored ; flowers are 
used, as beautiful symbols of the heart-flowers of 
love and reverence ; water is sanctified with a 
mantra, poured on the image, and sprinkled over the 
worshipper ; a mantra, in wljich the name of the 
Object of worship occurs, is repeated inaudibly a 
certain number of times, and the invisible bodies 
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are thus rendered receptive of His influence, 
as before explained ( see p. 168 ). Then the 
worshipper passes on according to his nature into 
spontaneous praise or prayer, aspiration and 
meditation, and becoming oblivious of the external 
object, rising to the One imaged in that object, 
and often feeling His presence, becomes suf- 
fused with peace and bliss. Such worship steadies 
the mind, purifies and ennobles the emotions, and 
stimulates the unfolding of the germinal spiritual 
faculties. 

The use of an image in such worship is often 
found most helpful, and is w^fell-nigh universal. It 
gives an object to which the mind can at first be 
directed and thus steadiness is obtained. If it be 
well chosen, it will attract the emotions, and the 
symbols, always present in such an image, will direct 
the mind to the characteristic properties of the 
Object of worship. 

Thus the Lingam is the symbol of the great 
Pillar of Fire, which is the most characteristic mani- 
festation of Mah&deva, the destroying element 
which consumes all dross but only purifies the 
gold. The four-armed Vi$hnu represents the pro- 
tecting support of the deity, whose arms uphold 
and protect the four quarters, and the objects held 
in the hands are symbols of His creative, ruling, 
destroying, forces, and of the universe He governs. 
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The Sh&lagr&ma is used in the household as the. 
symbol of Vishnu. But all these are already familiar. 

When the worshipper passes from the external 
worship to-the internal, the image is reproduced 
mentally and carries him on into the invisible 
world, ^ where it may change into a living Form, 
animated by the One it represents. Further, a 
properly prepared image — sanctified by mantras 
and by the daily renewed forces of the worship- 
per’s devotion — becomes a strong magnetic centre 
from which issue powerful vibrations, which regu* 
larise and steady the invisible bodies of the wor- 
shipper, and thus assist* him in gaining the quiet and 
peaceful conditions necessary for effective prayer 
and meditation. 

Apart fiom these definite uses, the Bhakta feels 
a pleasure in contemplating such an image, similar 
in kind to, but greater in degree than, any one finds 
in having with him the picture of a beloved but 
absent friend. 

For all these reasons, no one should object to the 
use of images in religious worship by those who 
find them helpful ; nor should any one try to force 
their use on those who are not helped by them. 
Tolerance in these matters is the mark of the truly 
religious man. 

The special Form to which PDjft is addressed is 
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sometimes the Kula-deva, or Kula-devi, the family 
Deva or Devi, and sometimes is the one chosen for 
the worshipper by his Guru, or chosen by himself 
as the one which most appeals to him. .This Form 
is the I§hta-deva, the Deva sacrificed to, or desired. 

Other forms of worship are generally classed 
under the name UpAsati^. Flowers are not employ- 
ed, nor is an image necessary, though it is often 
used* for the reasons already given. The daily 
SandhyA is a form of such worship in which all 
students should be properly instructed. It is of 
two types, Vaidika and TAntrikcf, and varies accord- 
ing to caste and family customs. The complicated 
SandhyA ceremony as performed nowadays in vari- 
ous parts of India does not exactly represent the 
oldest form of it, as taught in the Taittirtya Brdh - 
mana , and the early Smritis. But the Arghya-pra- 
dAna to the Sun and the meditation on and recita- 
tion of the GAyatri, which form the heart of the 
ceremony, are the oldest parts of it too. Unless it 
is performed at the proper SandhyAs it cannot be 
of much profit to the performer. A SandhyA is the 
meeting point of two periods of time, great or small, 
or of two different states of one and the same 
subject. T? is the teaching of the ancient !^i$his 
of India that at SandhyAs there is always a special 
manifestation of force which vanishes when the 
SandhyA is past. 
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The broad features are : 

1. Achamana and MArjana, purifying the body 
with water sanctified by a Mantra. 

2. PrAnA) Ama, control of the bieath. 

3. A gha- marsh an a, expiatory of all sins to which 
theEjjo, not the Personality, is attached ; the wor- 
shipper goes back in mind to the time when there 
was no manifestation and no sins. 

4. GAyafri, either Vaidika or TAntrika, followed 
by 

5. Worship of. the Sun-God — Arghya and 
UpasthAna. 

6. Japa, recitation, a certain number of times, 
of the Mantra of the I§hta-deva, including adoration 
and salutation. 

The Vaidika sacrifices and samskAras are mostly 
out of use, but this SandhyA- Vandana is a living 
thing, the last remnant, and the student must 
jealously keep to it and must, perform it every day. 

Another kind of UpAsanA is meditation, and the 
treatise of Patafijali, th# PAtafljala-sfltrAni, should 
here be carefully studied, when the time for sys- 
tematic meditation arrives. In student days the 
due performance of SandhyA and of some form of 
POjA may suffice, but the theoretical outline of 
the practice of meditation may be given. Says 
Patafijali ; 
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“Yama, Niyama, Asana, Pr&ij&yama, Prat} &h&ra, 
Dh&ran&, Dhy&na, Sam&dhi — the eight ligibs.” 

The first two of these, Yama and Niyama, have 
to do with conduct, for without good conduct and 
purity there can be no meditation. 

*tot: I s 

,4 Harmlessness, truth, honesty, chastity, absence 
of greed — 'these are) Yamas.” 

waforararfo farm: i* 

f 

*’ Purity, contentment, austerity, Veda-study, 
yearning after Ishvara — (these are) Niyama*.’' 

These qualities acquiied, a man may sit for medi- 
tation. There are two prelimiuaiies. Any posture 
which is steady and pleasant is suitable : 

i 4 

“ Firm, pleasant — (that is Asana.” 

Pr&n&y&ma is the regulatjpn of the breath, and 
this has to be learned from a teacher. 

Then comes the immediate preparation, the clos- 
ing of the senses against external objects, and the 
drawing of them and placing them in the mind : 
this is Pratyah&ra. 

1 Op. nt. ii. 29. a Ibid. 30. » Thid t 32. 4 Ibid. 4rt. 
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Now follows meditation proper, consisting of 
three stages, Ph£rana, Dhy4na and Sam4dh>. 

tsRS’fffara** vn?Tjn i 1 

“ The binding of the mind to (one) object is 
Dh&ran&.” 

Thi^is concentration, the steadying of the mind 
on one point, in one place, so that it is fixed, one- 
pointed/ Only such a mind can pass on to Dhydna. 

?nr sTrsWcTUTcrr i* 

“ The steady (and uninterrupted) flow of cogni- 
tion towards that (object) is Dhv&na.” 

When this is reached, the mind, fixing itself thus, 
loses the consciousness of itself and remains identi- 
fied with the object of thought, and this state is 
Sam&dhi. 

“ That same (DhyAna) showing the object only, 
and devoid, as it werfc, of self-consciousness, (is) 
Sam&dhi.'* 

These are the prepaAtions for and the stages of 
meditation. By this a man rises to knowledge ; by 
this he loses himself in the divine Being he wor- 
ships ; by this he disengages himself from the bonds 
of action. Without meditation no truly spiritual 
life is possible. 

* Ibid. iii. J. S Ibid. 2. *Jlid 3. 
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Manu has declared, after describing the life of 
the Sanny&s! : 

“ All this that has here been declared depends 
on meditation ; for no one who does not knojv the 
Supreme Self can fully enjoy the fruit of rites.” 

It is therefore a thing to be looked forward to 
and prepared for, and every student who desires 
the higher life should begin bis preparation by 
practising Yama and Niyama. # 


-o::- 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Four Ashramas. 

The student will have noticed the extremely 
systematic and orderly arrangement of life which 
characterises the San&tana Dharma. It is in full 
keeping with this, that the whole life should be 
arranged on a definite system, designed to give 
opportunity for the development of the different 
sides of human activity and assigning to each 
period of life its due occupations and training. 
Life was regarded as a school in which the powers 
of the Jivatm& were to be evolved, and it was well 
or ill spent according as this object was well or 
ill achieved. 

The life was divided into four stages, or Ashramas; 
that of the Brahmach&ri, the student, 

bound to celibacy ; that of the Grihasthah, 

the householder ; that of the THtsito:, V&naprasthah, 
the forest-dweller ; that of the Sanny&st, 

the ascetic, called also the Yatift, the control- 
led, or the endeavourer. 

nraft i 
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^^awsir^R: fwniniT? M 1 

u The Student, the Householder, the Forest- 
dweller, the Ascetic —these, the four sepamte orders, 
spring from the Householder.” 

A man should pass through these regularly, and 
not enter any prematurely. Only when each had 
been completed might he enter the next. 

“ Having*studied the Vedas,, or two Vedas, or 
even one Veda, in due order, without breaking 
celibacy, let him dwell in the householder order.” 

A 

trarart ii 3 

“ When the householder sees wrinkles (in his 
skin) and whiteness (in his hair) and the son of his 
son, then let him retire to the forest.” 

mii ?*ra>r 11* 

“ Having passed the third portion of life in the 
forests, let him, having abandoned attachments, 
wander (as an ascetic) the fourth portion of life.” 

This succession is regarded as so important for 

i Manus mr it i, vi, 87, 2 Ibid t iii 2. 3 Ibid , vi. 2. 4 Ibid , 38. 
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the due development of the J!v&tm<h and the proper 
ordering of society, that Manu says : 

writer foat ?wt snrru. t 

anwfWT war mraro II 1 

“ A twice-born man who seeketh Moksha without 
having studied the Vedas, without having produced 
offspring, and without having offered sacrifices, 
goeth downwards.” 

The offering of sacrifices, we shall see, is the chief 
duty of the forest-dweller, and therefore indicates 
the V&naprastha state. 

In rate and exceptional cases a student was 
allowed to became a Sannyftsi, his debts to the 
world having been fully paid in a previous birth ; 
but these rare cases left the regular order unshaken. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, even lie was not called a 
Sanny&si, and did not receive the initiations of 
Sanny&sa proper; but was called a B31a or Naishthika 

Brahmachar!, like Shuka and the Kum$ra ^Ri§his. 

* 

The great multiplication of young Sanny&sfs found 
in modern days is directly contrary to the ancient 
rules, and causes much vice and trouble and im- 
poverishment of the country. 

We will now consider the Ashramas in order. 

The student life began, as we have seen, with the 

1 Mamamfiti, vi. 37. 
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Upanavana ceremony, the boy being then com- 
mitted to the care of his teacher, with whom he 
lned while his pupilage continued. His life there- 
after was simple and hard)', intended to make him 
strong and healthy, independent of all soft and 
luxurious living, abstemious and devoid of ostenta- 
tion. He was to rise before sunrise and bathe 
and then perform SandhyS during the morning 
twilight tilHhe sun lose ; if it rose while he was 
still sleeping, he had to fast during the day, perform- 
ing Japa„ Then he went out to beg for food which 
was placed at his teacher's disposal, and was Jto take 
the portion assigned to him cheerfully : 

sgT il 

err araipr ^ i 

3 II 1 

“ Let him ever honour (his) food, and eat it with- 
out contempt ; having seen it, let him be glad and 
pleased, and fn every way welcome it. 

“ Food which is honoured ever gives strength 
and nerve-vigour ; eaten unhonoured, it destroys 
both these.” 

The day was to be spent in study and in the 
service of his teacher : 


l MamsmfitL ii. 54, 55. 
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jg^wrr fstenwoftffcr ?n i< 

g frwrenfar « 4I 1 

41 Directed or not directed by his teacher, let him 
eve^ engage in study, and in doing benefits to his 
preceptor.” 

At sunset he was again to worship till the stars 
appeared. Then the second meal was taken. 
Between these two meals he was generally not to 
eat, and he was enjoined to be temperate as to hi$* 
food. 

‘‘Over-eating is against health, long life, (the 
attainment of) heaven and merit, and is disap- 
proved by the world ; therefore let him avoid it.” 

The rules laid down as to his general conduct 
show how frugality, simplicity and hardiness were 
enforced, so that the youth might grow into a 
strong and vigorous man ; it was the training of a 
nation of energetic, powerful, nobly-mannered and 
dignified men. 

grRTiH *fwn6r infant fonni i 

*rw sr «Nr •ar nan ■fhnrcn’l l 

1 Mamxmfiti. ii. 191. 

a Ibid. 07. 

15 
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* mmii ** qr^rr* i 

^mfr * ^orr^wfqsrr?! <kw * u 
*w: sr4ta *Hhr n &r: W3$r<* sn%<* I 
wrrfo **>*f*R.Sar ferfer srenriwr : 11 
fewr asr^rrfr fesr; l 

STRWr^ff^qrWT Bt: S^rnTWr^ 5TqflC II 1 

“ Let him refrain from wine, meat, perfumes, 
garlands, tasty and savoury dishes, women, all 
acids, and from injury to sentient creatures. 

“ From unguents, collyrium to the eyes, the 
wearing of shoes and umbrellas, from lust, anger 
and greed, dancing, singing (ind playing on musi- 
cal instruments. 

“ Dice-playing, gossip, slander and untruth, from 
staring at and touching women, and from sti iking 
others. 

“ Let him always sleep alone, and let him not 
waste his seed ; he who from lust wastes his seed, 
destroys his vow ( and its valuable fruits.) 

“ A twice-born Brahmachftr! who loses seed in 
sleep without lust, having bathed and worshipped 
the sun, should repeat the fik, gqin* , etc., three 
times.” 

The student will see that all the injunctions of 
Manu above quoted apply perfectly to the present 


1 Manumfiti, ii* 177—181. 
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day, except the prohibition as to shoes and 
umbrellas. Changed social conditions make modi- 
fications necessary on this point, as well as on 
certain other matters not included in the quotation. 

The great stress laid upon chastity and purity 
during youth is due to the fact tha| the vigour and 
strength of manhood, freedom from disease, heal- 
thy children, and long life, depend more on this one 
virtue of complete continence than on any other 
one thing, self-abuse being the most fertile breeder 
of disease and premature decay. The old legis- 
lators and teachers therefore made a vow of 
celibacy part of the obligation of the student, and 
the very name of the student, the Brahmach&rl, 
has become synonymous with one who is under a 
vow of celibacy. The injunction quoted above, to 
avoid dancing, singing, playing on musical instru- 
ments, dicing, gossip, staring at and touching wo- 
men, has as aim to keep the lad out of the com- 
pany and the amusements that might lead him 
into forgetfulness of his vow, and into temptations 
for its breach. The simple food, the hard work, 
the frugal living, all build up a robust body, and 
inure it to hardships. 

Over and over again Manu speaks on this : 

TOwfofcfosr*!#* 11 1 

1 ii. 88. 
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“ Let the wise man exercise assiduity in the 
restraint of the senses, wandering among alluring” 
objects, as the driver (restrains) the horses,” 

“ Having brought into subjection all his •senses, 
and also regulated his mind, he may accomplish 
ail his objects by Yoga, without emaciating his 

body.” 

The Chhdndogyopan iffiat declares that Yajfta, 
I?hta, the feeding of the po<sr, the dwelling in 
forests, are all summed up [n Biahmacharya, and 
that the third heaven of Bralimft is only thus ob- 
tained . 2 

The practice of self-contiol and complete con- 
tinence was rendered much more easy than it 
would otherwise have been, by the care bestowed 
on the physical development and training of youth 
by physical exercises and manly games of all kinds. 
In the Rdmdyana and the Mohdbhdrata , we read 
of the way in which the youths were practised in 
the use of weapons, in riding and driving, in sports 
and feats of skill. These physical exercises formed 
a definite part of their education, and contributed 
to the building up of a vigorous and healthy frame. 

Having thus fulfilled, in study and strict chas- 

1 Manusmrtth ii. J00. 2 Loc, eit. VIII. iv. H and vi 1—4. 
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tity, the student period, the youth was to present 
Bis teacher with a gift, according to his ability/ and 
return home to enter the household life. 

Then, and then only, he was to take a wife, and 
the responsibilities of man’s estate. After mar- 
riage, great temperance in sexual relations was 
enjoined, marital connexion being only permissible 
on any one of ten nights in a month (see Afanu> iii. 
45~ 49)* Women were to be honoured and loved, 
else no welfare could attend the home : 

it 

qq qq qqqr. i 

qq areg q ijyq?er ^qrsqqfwn fon: ll 
?aiqrr% srrqqr qq fqq^q^g <ic$f q \ 
q qtqfo g qlrm qqq qflc eqfT i l 

“ They must be honoured and adorned by fathers 
brothers, husbands and brothers- in-law, desiring, 
welfare. 

“ Where women are honoured, there verily the 
Devas rejoice ; where they are not honoured, there 
indeed all rites are fruitless. 

“ Where the female relatives grieve, there the 
family quickly perishes ; where they do not grieve, 
that family always prospers.” 


l Manusmriti- iii. 55—57. 
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Wcrr wt cT^ =sr 1 
strata 5% ^ r n g <re I a^ii 1 

“ In the family in which the husband is contented 
with his wife, and the wife, with the husband, there 
happiness is ever sure.” 

The Grihastha is the very heart of Aryan life ; 
every thing depends on him. 

tT*lT Ctravrnn II 2 

“ As all creatures live supported by air, so the 
other orders exist supported by the householder.” 

sstb: {% n 

*TOT 5TtT5T?rr. ^ I 

qfrrT II* 

" Of all these, by the precepts of the Veda- 
Shruti, the householder is called the best ; he 
verily supports the other three. 

“ As all streams and rivers flow to rest in the 
ocean, so all the Ashramas flow to rest in the house- 
holder.” 

Hence the householder is the best of the orders,. 

He has the duty of accumulating 
wealth — in this the Vaishya is the typical house- 

1 it tamamfiti* iii 60, $ Ibid. 77* 3 Ibid. £9—90. 
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holder — and of distributing it rightly. Hospitality 
is one of his chief duties, and in this he must never 
fail. 

5 ^ ^w et -sm 11 1 

“ Grasses, earth, water, the kind word, these four 
are never lacking in the houses of the good.” 

He must ever feed first his guests, Br&hmanas, 
his relatives and his servants, and then he and his 
wife should eat, but even before these he should 
serve brides, infants, the sick, and pregnant 
w omen. 2 3 

The householder must duly offer the five great 
sacrifices, and by Br4hmana householders the 
duty of the monthly Shrftddhas should be observed. 
The Br&hmana should maintain his studies, and not 
follow occupations which prevent study, but earn 
his living in some business that does not injure 
others. 4 Careful rules are laid down for conduct, 
which will be dealt with in Part III, as they belong 
to the general conduct of life, the householder 
being the typical human being. His special 
virtues are hospitality, industry, truth, honesty, 
liberality, charity, purity of food and life. He may 
enjoy wealth and luxury, provided he give alms. 

2 Ibid. 114—116. 

4 Ibid . 2. 


l Mamismritu iii. 101. 
S Ibid. iv. 17- 
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The householder may quit the household life, 
and become a V&naprastha, going to the forest 
when, as before said, he is growing old and has 
grand-children. His wife may go with him, or 
remain with her sons, and he goes forth, taking with 
him the sacred fire and sacrificial instruments. His 
duty to the world is now to help it by prayer and 
sacrifice, and he is accordingly to continue to offer 
the five daily sacrifices, together with the Agni- 
hotra* the new and full moon sacrifices and 
others. The rule of his life is to be sacrifice, study, 
austerity, and kindness to all : 

?br: i 

fTciT R??TffiTT*raT ll 1 

“ Let him ever be engaged in Veda study, con- 
trolled, friendly, collected ; ever a giver, not a 
receiver, compassionate to all beings.” 

This simple ascetic life leads him on to the last 
stage, that of the Sannyftsi, the man who has re- 
nounced all. He no longer offers sacrifices, having 
given all his property away ; he lives alone, with 
tree for shelter, his life given to meditation, 

“ Let him be without fire, without dwelling, let 


1 Mamitmfiti. vi. 8. 


£ Ibid. 48- 
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him go tq^a village for food, indifferent, firm of 
purpose, a muni of collected mind.” 

Then follows a beautiful description of the true 
SannyAsi : 

• * re t ire *rer II 

W|c t I 

yk *T5T:^ II 

^TRIT^rT I 

«T ^FtTT%Trq $#1 %?n%rj; II 

?T S: I 

^ 51 3%?^ II 

3rarrr**TcrcT«Rt f*r*$r^r T*rcTT*nr. i 
streresr 5prr«ff II i 

“ Let him not wish for death, let him not wish 
for life, let him wait for the time, as a servant for 
his wages. 

“ Let him set feet purified (guided) by sight, let 
him drink water purified by (strained through a) 
cloth, let him speak words purified by truth, let him 
do acts purified (governed) by reason. 

“ Let him endure harsh language, and let him 
not insult any one ; nor, relying on this (perishable) 
body, let him make an enemy of any one. 


1 Manmmfiti. vi. 45—49. 
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“ Let him not return anger to the angry, let him , 
bless when cursed ; let him not utter lying speech; 
scattered at the seven gates (/. e . speech showing^ 
desire for the fleeting and false objects of the five 
outer senses and Manas and Buddhi.) 

“ Rejoicing in the Supreme Self, sitting indiffer- 
ent, refraining from sensual delights, with himself 
for his only friend, let him wander here (on the 
earth), aiming at liberation.” 

He is to meditate constantly on transmigration 
and suffering, on the Supreme Self and Its presence 
In high and low alike, to tratje the Jivatm& through 
its many births, and to rest in Brahman alone. 
Thus doing, he reaches Brahman. 

Such were the four Ashrainas of San&tana Dhar- 
ma, designed for the training of man to the highest 
ends. In modern days they cannot be completely 
revived in their letter, but they might be revived 
in their spirit, to the great improvement of modern 
life. The student period must now be passed in 
school and college, for the most part, instead of in 
the Ashrama of the Guru ; but the same principles 
of frugal, hardy, simple living might be carried out, 
and Brahmacharya might be universally enforced. 
The Gfihasthja ideal, commenced at marriage, might 
be very largely followed in its sense of duty and 
responsibility, in its discharge of religious obliga- 
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tions, in its balanced ordering of life, in its recogni- 
tion of all claims, of all debts. The third Ashrama 
could not be lived in the forest by many, and the 
fourth Ashrama is beyond the reach of most in 
these days ; but the idea of the gradual withdrawal 
from worldly life, of the surrender of the conduct of 
business into the hands of the younger generation, 
of the making of meditation, study and worship 
the main duties of life — all this could be carried 
out And the presence of such aged and saintly 
men would sanctify the whole community, and 
would serve as a constant reminder of the dignity 
and reality of the religious life, setting up a noble 
ideal, and raising, by their example, the level of 
the whole society. 

A life which is well-orderecl from beginning 
to end — that is what is implied in the phrase The 
four Ashramas.” Two of them — namely that of 
the student and that of the householder — may be 
said to represent in the life of an individual that 
outward-going energy which carries the Jiva into 
-the Pravptti Mftrga. The two later stages — the 
life of the V&naprastha and that of the Sanny&si — 
these are the stages of withdrawal from the world, 
and may be said to represent the Nivjitti M&rga 
in the life of the individual. So wisely did the 
ancient ones mark out the road along which a man 
should tread, that any man who takes this plan of 
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life, divided into four stages, will find his outgoing 
and indrawing energies rightly balanced. Firs^ 
the student stage, properly lived and worthily 
carried out ; then the householder stage, with all 
its busy activity in ever/ direction of worldly 
business ; then the gradual withdrawal from acti- 
vity, the turning inward, the life of comparative se- 
clusion, of prayer and of meditation, of the giving 
of wise counsel to the younger generation* engaged 
in worldly activities ; and then, for some at least, 
the life of complete renunciation. 

It must not be forgotten 1 that the passing 
through these Ashramas and 'the reaching of libera- 
tion has for its object — as we may s^e from the 
stories of Aluktas in the Pur&nas and Itih&sas — >the 
helping on of the worlds, and the co-operating with 
Ishvara in His benevolent administration, and His 
guidance of evolution. In the outward life of 
Sanny&sa the Jiv&tm& learns detachment and in- 
difference, but the highest SannyAsa is that of the 
inner, not that of the outer life, in which a man, 
who is completely detached and indifferent, mingles 
in the life of men for their helping and uplifting. 

swrfSRT q>$ qrcrft i 

“ He who performeth such action as is duty, in- 

l Bkagavad i. 
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dependently of the fruit of action, he is a Sanny&si 
'and Yogi also, not he that is without fire and rites ” 

Such a man lives in the midst of objects of 
attachment and is yet without attachment, regaf<|j 
ing nothing as his own though possessed of wealth. 
He then becomes the ideal householder, whom the 

9 

Grihastha reflects, and verifies in its fullest sense 
the dictum of Manu, that the householder order is 
the highest of all becaifse*it*is the support of all. 
And the household life is truly lived only where a 
t man sets before himself that high ideal of adminis- 
trator rather thah owner, servant rather than 
master of all. > 


-:o: 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Four Castes. 

Jn$t as the Four Ashramas serve as a school for 
the unfolding of the Jiv&tm& during a single life, 
so do the Four Castes serve as a similar school for 
its unfolding during a part of the whole period of 
its transmigrations. Looked at in the broadest 
sense, they represent the complete period, but, as 
an external system, the Jiv&tmA is in them only 
for a portion of his pilgrimage. The present 
oonfusion of castes has largely neutralised the use * 
they once served. In the ancient days the 
was prepared for entrance into each caste through 
a long preliminary stage outside India ; then he 
was born into India and passed into each caste to 
receive its definite lessons ; then was born away 
from India to practice these lessons ; usua% return- 
ing to India, to the highest of them, in the final 
.stages of his evolution. 

It is necessary to see the great principles under- 
lying the Caste System in order to estimate its 
advantages at their proper value ; and also in 
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order to distinguish rightly between these funda- 
mental principles and the numerous non-essential, 
and in many cases mischievous, accretions which 
have grown up around it, and have become inter- 
woven with it, in the course of ages. 

The first thing to understand is that the evolu- 
tion ofthe Jiv&tmA is divided into four great stages, 
and that this is true of every and is in no 

sense peculiar to those who, in their outer cover- 
ings, are Aryans and Hindus. JlvAtm&s pass into 
and out of the Hindu Religion, but every Jiv&tm& 
is in one or other o\ the four great stages. These 
belong to no age and to no civilisation, to no, race 
and no nation. They are universal, of all^times 
and of all faces. 

The first stage is that which embraces the in- 
fancy, childhood and youth of the Jiv&tma, during 
which he is in a state of pupilage, fit only for ser- 
vice and study, and has scarcely any responsibili- 
ties. 

The second stage is the first half of his man- 
hood, during which he carries on the ordinary 
business of the world, bears the burden of house- 
hold responsibilities, so to say, the accumulation, 
enjoyment and proper disposal of wealth, together 
with the heavy duties of organising, training and 
educating his younger? in all the duties of life. 
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The third stage occupies the second half of his 
manhood, during which he bears the burden of 
national responsibilities, the duty of protecting, 
guiding, ruling, others, and utterly subordinating 
his individual interests to the common good, even 
to the willing sacrifice of hi$ own life for the lives 
around him. 

The fourth stage is the old age of the JivAtmA, 
when his accumulated experiences have taught 
him to see clearly the valuelessness of all earth's 
treasures, and have ma^e him rich in wisdom and 
compassion, the selfless friend ' of all, the teacher 
and g^unsellor of all his youngers. 

These stages are, as said above, universal. The 
peculiarity of the SanAtana Dharma is that these 
four universal stages have been made the found- 
ation of a social polity, and have been represented 
by four definite external castes, or classes, the 
characteristics laid down as belonging to each 
caste being those which characterise the stage of 
the universal evolution to which the caste corres- 
ponds. ^ 

The first stage is represented by the Shudra 
caste, in which, as we shall see, the rules are few 
and the responsibilities light Its one great duty 
is that of service ; its virtues are those which 
should be evolved in the period of youth and pu- 
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pilage—obedieoce, fidelity, reverence, industry and 
"the like. 

The second stage is represented by the Vaishya, 
the typical householder, on whonvtbe social life of 
the nation depends. He comes under strict rules, 
designed to foster unselfishness and the sense of 
responsibility, to nourish detachment in the midst 
of possession, and to make him feel the nation as 
his household. His virtues are diligence, caution, 
prudence, discretion, charity, and the like. 

The third stage is represented by the K§bat- 
triya, the ruler and warrior, on whom depends the 
national order and safety. He also lives -^nder 
strict rules, intended to draw out all the' energy 
and strength of his character and to turn them to 
unselfish ends, and to make him feel that every- 
thing he possesses, even life itself, must be thrown 
away at the call of duty. His virtues are gener- 
osity, vigour, courage, strength, power to rule, self- 
control, and the like. 

The fourth stage i& represented by the Br&h- 
mana, the teacher and priest, who lives under the 
strictest of all rules directed to make him a centre 
of purifying influence, physically as well as morally 
and spiritually. He is to have outgrown the love 
of wealth and power, to be devoted to study, learn- 
ed and wjse. He is to be the refuge of all crea- 
tures, their sure help in time of need. His virtues 
16 ' • 
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are gentleness, patience, purity, self-sacrifice, and 
the like. 

The Jiv&tm& who, in any nation, at any time, 
shows out these ‘types of virtues, belongs, to the 
stage of which his type is characteristic, and, if 
born in India ns a Hindu, should be born into the 
corresponding caste. In this age one can only say 
“ should be,” as the castes are now confused and 
the types are but rarely found.. These characteris- 
tic Virtues form the “ Dhaima ”W each caste, but 
these Dharmas are now, unhappily, disregarded. 

It is easy to see that the broad dividing lines of 
clas^ns. everywhere ‘follow 1 these lines of caste. 
The'thanual labour class, the proletariat — to use 
the Western ’terra — should consist of Jiv&tm&s in 
the Sh'fidra stage. The organisers of industry, the 
merchants, bankers, financiers, large agricultur- 
ists, traders, should be Jiv&tm&s in the Vaishya 
stage. The legislators, warKors, the judicial and 
administrative services, the statesmen and rulers, 
should be Jiv&tm&s who areln the K§hattriya stage. 
And the teachers, savants , clergy, the spiritual 
leaders, should be Jiv&tm&s iri the Br&hmana stage. 
"There are Jiv&tm&s of the four types everywhere, 
and there are social offices of the four kinds every- 
where ; but now, in the Kali Yuga, the four types 
of Jiv&tm&s and the four department* of national 
life are mixed up in inextricable confusion, so that 
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-every nation* presents a whirl of contending indivi- 
duals, instead of an organised community moving 
in harmony in all its parts. 

Another fundamental principle of caste was that 
as the Jtv&tm& advanced, his external liberty, as 
seen above, became more and more cfrcumscri|>ed 
and Ins responsibilities, heavier and heavier. Tbe 
life of the Shudra was easy and irresponsible, with 
few restrictions as to food, amusement, place of 
residence or form of livelihood. He could go any- 
where and do anything. The Vaishya had to bear 
the heavy responsibilities of mercantile life, to 
support needful public institutions with unstinted 
charity, to devote himself to business with the utmost 
diligence ; and he was Required to study, to make 
sacrifices, to be pure in his dS^t, and disciplined in 
his life. The Kjhattriya, while winding power, was 
worked To the fullest extent, and ht's laborious hfe,-- 
when he was a, ’^monarch, would alarm even a 
diligent king of the present day ; the property, the 
lives of all, were guarded by the warrior caste, and 
any man's grievance unredressed -was held to 
•dishonour the realm. Heaviest burden of all was 
laid onj^he 5 Br&hmana, whose physical life was 
austere rigidly simple, who was bound by the 
most minute rules to preserve his physical and 
magnetic purity, and whose time was spent in study 
and worship. Thus the responsibility increased 
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with the superiority of the caste, and the individual 
was expected to subordinate himself more and more ' 
to the community. The rigid purity of the Brfih- 
maiia was far less for his own sake than for that 
of the nation. He was the source of physical 
health by his scrupulous cleanliness, continually 
purifying all the particles pf matter that entered 
his body, and sending forth a pure stream to build 
the bodies of others, for health and gladness are 
contagious and infectious, for the samereasons as 
disease and son ow. The rules which bound him 
were not intended to subserve pride and exclusive- 
ness, but to preserve him *as a purifying force,, 
physical as well as moral and mental. The whole 
purpose of the caste system is misconceived, when 
it is regarded as setting up barriers which inten- 
sify personal pride, instead of imposing rules on the 
higher classes, designed to forward the good of the 
whole community. As Manu said : 

fcirratSTsrciT togfes re i 

ii 1 

“ Let the Br&hmaga flee from homage as from 
venom : let him ever desire indignity as tpctar.” 

Let us now study some of the statemdpfs made 
on this subject in the Shrfiti and Smriti. 

The general principle laid down above as to the 


l ManmmfitL ii. 162* 
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universality of the four great stages and as to the^ 
being founded on natural divisions is enunciated 
by Shrt Krishna : 

^TjjW *WT aj^nl^rWFRJ: t 

JTT-HI4! 

3 

“ The four castes were emanated by me, by the 
different distribution of the energies (attributes) 
and actions ; know me to be the author of them. n 

This distribution it is which marks out the castes, 
and it is not, of course, confined to India. But in 
the land in vvhiclT settled the first family of the 
Aryan stock, the Manu established a model polity 
or social order, showing in miniature the course of 
evolution, and into this were born Jlv&tm&s belong- 
ing to the different stages, who showed out the 
characteristics of the several castes, and thus formed 
a truly model state. This was “ the golden age ” 
of India, and the -traditions of this still linger, the 
splendid background of her history. 

When humanity is figured as a vast man or 
when the Ishvara is spoken of as emanating men, 
then we have the following graphic picture of the 
four castes : 

*ri 3*5 ngt viiwd #* 

1 Bhagmhd GU&, iv, 13. 2 Uigieda. X. xc. 12. 
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** ;i The Br&hmana was His mouth ; the R&janya 
was made His two arms; His two thighs the' 
Vaishya ; the Shudra was born from His two feet/ 

The teacher is the mouth, and the ruling power the 
arms ; the merchants are the pillars of the nation, 
as the thighs of the body, while all rest on the 
manual worker. As we see the facts and neces- 
sities of social organisation, we cannot but recog- 
nise the inevitableness of the division, whether it be 
represented or not by a system of four castes. 

The virtues that constitute the four castes are 
thus described by Shri Krishna: 

srfwvTTfjifir 11 

sun soHr ^ 1 

sr wrawi 11 

srrc 5s: 1 

“ Of Br&hmanas, K$hattriyas, Vaishyas and 
ShOdras, O Parantapa ! the Karmas have been dis- 
tributed according to the Gunas born of their own 
natures.” 

u Serenity, self-restraint, austerity, purity, for- 
' ,, l Bhagaxad 6tt<i. xnli, 41 — 44» 
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giveness, and also uprightness, wisdom, knowledg 
•belief in God, are the Br4hmana-karma, born of 
his own nature.” 

“ Prowess, splendour, firmness, dexterity, and 
also not fleeing in battle, generosity, rulership are 
the Kshattriya-karma, borrt of his own nature.” 

“ Agriculture, protection of kine, and commerce 
are the Vaishya-karma, born of his own nature. 
Action of the nature of service is the Shudra- 
karma, born of his own nature.” 

Thus clearly are outlined the Dharmas of 
the four castes, the qualities which should be 
developed in each qjf the four great stages of the 
pilgrimage of the Jlv&tm& through Sams&ra. 

Maiiu explains the occupations of each caste very 
clearly : 

mkvsr*** 5 sr i 

jjpm i Kgqs iw i ii 

jtjr qrsnr ci«n i 

ST3TRT ^ I 

^?rr ^ i 

srfcj^qsqr ^ «T II 

3 Sig: ^ U4ll(to<K I 

g*gn m&gm n 1 . 

l Matotsmfiti, i. 87 — 91. 
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" He, the Resplendent, for the sake of protecting 
all this creation, assigned separate Karmas to 
those born of His mouth, arms, thighs and feet.” 

. "Teaching and studying the Veda, sacrificing 
and also guiding others in offering sacrifices, gifts 
and receiving of gifts, these He assigned to the 
Br^hmanas.” 

" The protection of the people, gifts, sacrificing, 
and study of the Vedas, non-attachment amid the 
objects of the senses, these He prescribed to the 
K$hattriyas.” 

" The protection of cattle, gifts, sacrificing, and 
study of the Vedas, commerce, banking, and agri- 
culture, to the Vaishyas.” 

"The Lord commanded one Karma only to the 
Shfldras, to serve ungrudgingly these castes.” 

Thus the Br&hmanas alone might teach the 
Vedas, but the duty of studying them belonged 
equally to the three twice-born castes. 

A man who did not show forth the Dharma of" 
his caste was not regarded as belonging to it, ac- 
cording to the teachers of the ancient days. We 
have already seen that ignorant Br&hmanas were 
mere ashes, unfit for the discharge of their duties, 
and even more strongly Manu says, 

TOT I 

TO f ^TTTOR^r: II 
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q tere fi m ffcrsrr sro* 1 

fr ggsmig i r sgfa 5 n « w: n l 

“ As a wooden elephant, as a leathern deer, such 
is an unlearned Br&hmana ; the three bear only 
names. 

“ The Br&hmana who, not having studied the 
Vedas, labors elsewhere, becomes a Shfldra in 
that very life together with his descendants/' 

And again: 

Gfcnitw-afci w 8 

“ The Shudra becomes a Br&hman and a Br&h- 
mana a Shtidra (by conduct). Know this same 
(rule to apply) to him who is born of the K$hattriya 
or of the Vaishya.” 

So also Yudhi$hthira, taught the fundamental 
distinctions, without the existence of which caste 
becomes a mere name : 

SJ*IT cFTt I 

sqgrefr u* 5r 11 

J 5 & f ffcsr *r 1 

*hr vft aTsrcfr sr =gr arfnjj: 11 

51$ 51 HlfPITJ 5 ^: 1 

«r3r 11 8 - 

l ManusmfitL IS, 157, 138. 2 Ibid, x. 65. 

3 Mah&bhdvata^ Vanapaiva, clacxx. 21, 25, 26. 
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* Truth, gift, forgiveness, good conduct, gentle- 
ness, austerity, and mercy, where these are seen, O 1 
king of serpents, he is called a Br&hmaija, 

“ If these marks exist in a Shftdra and are not 
in a twice-born, the Shftdra is not a Shudra, nor the 
Brfthmana a Br&hmana. 

“Where this conduct is shown, O serpent, he is 
called a Br£hmana ; where this is not, O serpent, 
he should be regarded as a Shudra.” 

In the V i$h tiu-B h Aga vat a we read : 

sNj 3*n i 

^ ll 2 

“ What is said as to the marks of conduct indi- 
cative of a man’s caste, if those marks are found in 
another, designate him by the caste of his marks 
(and not of his birth).” 

Commenting on this Shrldhara Sv&mi say s ; — 
“ Br&hmanas and others are to be chiefly recognised 
by Shamaand other qualities, and not by their birth 
alone” 

3T?*RT SJ3T: 3 ^6 1 ^ fef I 

“ By birth every one is a Shudra. By Samskira 
he becomes twice-born,” 


So also we find that the preceptor Haridrumata 

of the Gotama gotra, approached by Satyak&ma, 
— 


2 Loc.cit* VXI. xi. 35. 
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desirous of becoming his pupil, asked him his gotra ; 
the boy answered that his mother did not know 
his gotra, for he was born when she was engaged 
in waiting on guests, and he could only go by her 
name; he was therefore merely Satyak&ma, the 
son of JabcUch Haridrumata declared that an an- 
swer so truthful was the answer of a Br&hmana, 
and he would therefore initiate him . 1 

Further it must be remembered : 

1* 

“The Vedas do’ not purify him who is devoid 
of good conduct.” J 

Mitch question has arisen as to the possibility 
of a man passing from one caste to another during 
a single life. It is, of course, universally granted 
that a man raises himself from one caste to another 
by good conduct, but it is generally considered that 
the conduct bears fruit by birth into a higher caste 
in the succeeding life. The texts quoted in sup- 
port of passage from one caste to another will 
mostly bear this interpretation, just As by degrada* 
tion from one caste to another rebirth in a lower 
caste was generally meant. But there are cases on 
record of such passage during a single life. The 
history of Visln^mitra, a K§hattriya, becoming a 

1 Ch ^dndogyop. IV, iv. 

2 Vast ffhpia-Sntfiti. vi. S. 
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BrAhmana is familiar to every one , 1 but equally 
familiar are the tremendous efforts he made ere he 
attained his object— a proof of the extreme diffi- 
culty of the change. GArgya, the son of Shini, and 
TrayyAruni, Kavi and PushkarAruni, the sons of 
Duritak?haya, all Kshattriyas, became BrAhmanas, 
as did Mudgala, son of BharmyAshva, also a 
Kshattriya . 2 Vitahavya, a K?hattriya, was made 
a BrAhmana by Bhfigu, in whose Ashrama he had 
taken refuge . 3 

, The truth probably Is that changes of caste 
were made in the ancient days, but that they were 
rare, and that good conduct Tor the most part took 
effect in rebirth into a higher caste. Even the fa- 
mous shloka : 

!T si ^ srarflr: 1 

gRTwft g H * 

“ Not birth, nor SamskAras, nor study of the 
Vedas, nor ancestry, are causes of BrAhmanahood. 
Conduct alone is verily the cause thereof,” may 
apply as well to rebirth into a higher caste as to 
transference into it. In ancient days the imme- 
diate present was not as important as it is now, 
the continuing life of the JJvAtmA b^ing far more 

1 Itd/udyana, B&lak&pgla. lvii—lxv. 

$ Vitftnu BhAgacata. IX. xx». 19, 20, 33. 

3 Mah&bh&rata , Anush&sanaparva, xxx. 

* Mah&bk&mtfi, Vanaparva cccxiii. 108, 
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vividly kept in mind, and the workings of karmic 
law more readily acquiesced in. .Nor were the 
divisions of castes then felt to be an injustice, as 
they now are vs hen the Dharmas of the castes are 
neglected, and high caste is accompanied by a 
feeling of pride instead of by one of responsibility 
and service. 

Innumerable subdivisions have arisen within the 
great castes, which have no foundation in nature 
and therefore no stability nor justification. By 
these much social friction is caused, and petty 
walls of division arc set up, jealousies and rivalries 
taking the place of tho ancient co-operation for the 
general good. The circles of inter-marriage be- 
come too restricted, and local and unimportant 
customs become fossilised into religious obliga- 
tions, making social life run in narrow grooves and 
cramping limitations, tending to provoke rebellion 
and exasperate feelings of irritation. Moreover, 
many of the customs regarded as most binding are 
purely Ideal, customs being vital in the South which 
are unknown in the North, and vice vetsd . Hence 
Hindus are split up into innumerable little bodies, 
each hedged in by a wall of its own, regarded as all- 
important It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
create a national spirit from such inharmonious 
materials, and to induce those who are accustomed 
to such narrow horizons to take a broader view of 
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life. While a man of one of the four castes, in the 
old days, felt himself to be an integral part of a 
nation, a man of a small sub : caste has no sense of 
organic life, and tends to be a sectarian rather than 
a patriot. 

At the present time a man of any caste lakes 
up any occupation, and makes no effort to cultivate 
the characteristic virtues of his caste. Hence the 
inner and the outer no longer accord, and theie is 
jangle instead of harmony. No caste offers to in- 
coming JivAtm&s physical bodies and physical 
environments fitted for one caste more than for 
another, and the castes consequently no longer 
serve as stages for the evolving JivAtmAs. Hence 
the great value of the Hindu system as a gradu- 
ated school, into which JivAtmAs could pass for 
definite training in each stage, has well-nigh ceased, 
and the evolution of the human race is thereby 
delayed. 

The caste system is one on which the student, 
when he goes out into the world, will find great 
difference of opinion among pious and highly 
educated men, and he will have to make up his 
own mind upon it, after careful study and deliber- 
ation. It is the system which Manu considered 
best for the fifth, or, Aryan, race, the Parichajanas, 
and in its early days ensured order, progress and 
general happiness, as no other system has done. It 
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has fallen into decay under those most disintegrating 
forces in human society — pride, exclusiveness, 
selfishness, the evil brood of Ahamk&ra wedded to 
thg personal self instead of to the Supreme Self. 

Unless the abuses which are interwoven with 
it can be eliminated, its doom is certain ; but 
equally certain is it, that if those abuses could 
be destroyed and the system itself maintained, 
Hinduism would solve some of the social problems 
which threaten to undermine Western civilisation, 
and would set an example to the world of an ideal 
social state. 


~:o: 




I' ART III. 

Ethical Teachings 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ethical Science, what it is. 

Morality, or Ethic, is the Science of Conduct, 
the systematised principles on which a man should 
act. The conduct of man has reference to his sur- 
roundings as well as to himself. We have to as- 
certain what is good ‘in relation to tlibse who form 
our surroundings, as w&ll as in relation to the time 
and place of the actor ; and we may take a wider 
and wider view of our surroundings, according to 
the knowledge we possess. We have also to ascer- 
tain what is good for ourselves and in relation to 
ourselves. What is good for one man may not be 
good for another man. What is good at one time, 
and at one place, may not be good at another time, 
and at another place. 

Ethical Science is therefore a relative Science 
it is relative to the man himself and to his 
surroundings. 

The object of morality is to bring about happi- 
ness by establishing harmonious relations between 
all the Jtv&tm&s that belong to any special area ; 
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juirnonious relations between the members of a 
family ; harmonious relations between the families 
that make up a community ; harmonious relations 
between the communities that make up a nation ; 
harmonious relations between the nations that 
make up humanity ; harmonious relations between 
humanity and the other inhabitants of the earth ; 
harmonious relations between the inhabitants of 
the earth and those of other worlds of the system. 
The great circle goes on spreading outwards in- 
definitely, and including larger and larger areas 
within its circumference. But still, whether the 
area be large or small, Ethic is “ the principles of 
harmonious relations.” Thus we have family moral- 
ity, social morality, national morality, internation- 
al morality, human morality, inter-world morality, 
and all these concern us. With the yet wider 
sweeps of the Science of Conduct we are not yet 
concerned, but the basic principle is the same 
throughout. 

It is obvious that the establishment of harmo- 
nious relations between a man and his surround- 
ings, near and remote, means happiness. We are 
always suffering from the want of harmony, from 
jarring wishes, from friction between ourselves and 
others, from the lack of mutual support, mutual 
assistance, mutual sympathy. Where there is har- 
mony there is happiness ; where there is dishar- 
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mony there is unhappiness. Morality, then, in 
establishing harmony establishes happiness, makes 
families and communities and nations and humani- 
ty and all dwelleis in this and other worlds happy. 
The ultimate object of Morality, of Ethic, of the 
Science of Conduct, is to ' bring about universal 
Happiness, Universal Welfare, by uniting the sepa- 
rated selves with each other and with the Supreme 
Self. Ail the six Darshanas are agreed as to this 
summit m bonum of man. 

The student must grasp this thought, and 
ualise it very clearly. Morality brings about Uni- 
versal Happiness at la?t. Let us pause for a mo- 
ment on this word, “ Happiness.*’ Happiness does 
not mean the transitory pleasures of the senses 
nor even the more durable pleasures of the mind. 
It does not mean the satisfaction of the cravings 
of the Up&dhis, nor the joys which are tasted in 
the possession of outer objects. Happiness means 
the deep, inner, enduring bliss which is the satis- 
faction in the Self. It means perfect harmony, 
lasting peace. Happiness is 

faro 1 

sttt* 1 

^frr sr* * ftsiawsrft arsRr: 11 
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$ snir %w - 1 

sftirfMm *t f *.^sr syprift fagrairer ll 1 

“That in which the mind finds rest, quieted "by 
the practice of Yoga ; that in which he, seeing the 
Self by the Self, in the t Self is satisfied ; 

“ That in which he findeth the supreme flelight 
which the Buddhi can grasp, beyond the senses, 
wherein established, he moveth not from the Rea- 
lity ; 

“ That which, having obtained, he thinketh 
there is no greater gain beyond it ; wherein esta- 
blished, he is not shaken even by heavy sorrow,” 

Nothing less than this is Happiness, and this is 
the happiness which Morality brings about. The 
student must not allow his clear vision of this truth 
to be ‘clouded by superficial appearances, which 
seem to be at variance with it. However difficult 
and painful it may sometimes be to do right ; how- 
ever tiresome and burdensome obedience to moral 
precepts may sometimes be ; none the less, in the 
long run, doing right means to be happy, and doing 
wrong means to be miserable. il As the wheels of 
the cart follow the ox,” said the great Indian 
teac her, the Buddha, “ so misery follows sin.’* Thus 
also speak all the Sh&stras. 

All this is inevitable, as we shall see later on. 


l Bhagarad-Gfid, vi. 20-22. 
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We have spoken of harmony, of happiness, of 
right, of wrong, and of the inhabitants of the earth 
and those of other worlds of the system. 

- But if we are to go to the root of things, to first 
principles, we cannot but seek the help of Religion. 
For Religion gives us the ultimate data upon 
which Ethical Science may be built. Morality has 
only one basis, on which it is buijt up, as a house 
is built on its foundation. And just as a house will 
become crooked and fall, if it be built on a shaky 
foundation, so will any morality fall which is not 
built on that sound basis. 


-:o:- 



CHAPTER II. 


The Foundation ok Ethics, as given by 
Religion. 

(l) The first thing we learn from religion is 
the Unity of all selves, and this is the foundation 
of Ethics. Ethics is built upon : 

The Recognition of the Unity of the Self 
amid tiie Diversity Of tiie Not- Self. 

There is but One Self, and all the separate 
selves arearflT: amsh&h, parts or reflections of the 
One, are the One. 

ct«tt wkct ii 1 

“ As one sun illuminates ^this whole world, so 
the Lord of the Field illuminates the whole Field, 
O BhArata! ” 

w One God is hidden in all beings, all-perva- 
ding, the inmost Self of all/ 1 

l jbhayawd - G $ t &. xiii. 33. 

9 Shct ' fdshcata rop . vi . 11. 
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One sun is shining, and it shines into every 
separate place, every separate enclosure. There 
may be a thousand gardens, separated from each 
other by high walls, but the one sun shines into 
all, and the light and heat in each are from the one 
sun, are parts of himself. So the Jlv&tm$s in all 
creatures, separated from each other by the walls 
of Prakriti, the walls of their bodies, are rays from 
the one Sun, sparks from the one Fire, portions of 
the one AtmA, the one Self. We cannot fully re- 
alise this, be conscious of it and live in it always, 
until we have become perfectly pure ; but we can 
recognise it as a F;*:t, as the one all-important 
Fact, and in proportion as we try to make our 
conduct accord with this Fact, we shall become 
moral. We shall see, as we study morality, that 
all its precepts are founded on this recognition of 
the unity of the Self. If there is only one Self, 
any act by which I injure my neighbour must in- 
jure me. A man will not deliberately cut his hand, 
or his foot, or his face, because all these are parts 
of his own body, and though a cut on his hand 
does not directly make his foot ache, he feels the 
pain from any part of his body. The foot, being 
ignorant and limited, is not conscious at once 
of the wound made in the hand, but the man is 
conscious of it, and will not let the foot carry his 
body into a place where the hand will be injured. 
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Of course the foot ultimately suffers from the ge- 
neral fever of the whole body caused by a severe 
injury to any part of it, as ignorance of the unity 
of the body does not alter the fact of unity. And 
so the man who believes that the Self is one, in 
him and in all others, a'lso necessarily believes that 
in injuring any part he is injuring himself, though, 
being limited and ignorant, he may not then feel 
it ; and he learns to look on all as parts of one 
body, and on his innermost Self as the One who 
uses that one body, and lives and moves in all. 

If we could realise this, feel it always, there 
would be no need of any 'Science of Conduct, for 
we should always act for the highest good of all ; 
but as we do not realise it, and feel it very seldom, 
we need rules of conduct, which are all based on 
this principle, to prevent us from injuring others 
and ourselves, and to help us to do good to others 
and ourselves. 

The great Ri§his, knowing the supreme fact 
that the Self of all beings is one, based on this all 
their precepts, and on this rock they built the 
morality they taught. The authoritative declara- 
tions of the Shruti on general morality are final 
because based on this fact, and they can be de- 
fended by reason, and shown to be of binding and 
universal obligation. 
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All the laws of nature are expressions of the 
Divine Nature, and, as one of the aspects of that 
Nature is Chit, the Reason can grasp and verify 
them. They are supremely rational, nay Reason 
itself, and Reason in man is fitly concerned with 
their study. Now “ the Reason ” must not be con- 
fused with the process of reasoning — the passing 
from one link of an argument to another by logical 
sequence. This process is only one of the func- 
tions of the Reason, and is called the ratiocianative 
faculty, and belongs to the concrete Reason, the 
lower mind. “ The Reason ” is Chit, and includes 
all mental processes, ^concrete and abstract, the 
perception in the higher as well as in the lower 
woilds, direct clear vision of truths as of objects. 
As knowledge is the rightful source of authority, 
and as the knowledge of the Ri$his was the product 
of their Reason, working in assonance with the 
Divine Reason, the Shruti, given to the Hindus 
through the Ri$his, are authoritative. Their au- 
thority is thus based on Reason, on the Divine 
Wisdom primarily, and on the illuminated human 
Reason secondarily. The Ri$his, as we saw in the 
Introduction, have modified the Shruti to meet the 
need*? of special ages, for precepts useful at one 
time are not useful at another. It is further possi- 
ble by the use of the Reason to distinguish be- 
tween precepts of .universal and those of local and 
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temporary obligation. 

The system of morality inculcated in the San&- 
tana Dharma may therefore be said to be authori- 
tative ; for being founded on the recognition of 
the Unity of the Self, and drawing its precepts 
and its sanctions- from that supreme Fact, it is ca- 
pable of appealing to and being verified by the 
Reason, and a perfect harmony can be established 
between the commands of the Shruti and the 
dictates of the Reason. 

This harmony has prevented the arising in 
India of independent ethical schools, such as have 
arisen in the West, the doctrines of which become 
familiar to students in their studies in Western 
Moral Philosophy. 

The Scriptures of other nations, which have not 
stated clearly the Unity of the Self, have necessa- 
rily been unable to state clearly the highest sanc- 
tion for morality, and have directed reliance mainly 
to a Divine authority, the source of which is not 
universally seen as identical in nature with the 
Spirit ( Jivcttmci ) in man. Hence a certain divorce 
between Authority and Reason, injurious to both, 
and this divorce has led to the growth of two ethi- 
cal schools, that stand in opposition to authorita- 
tive, i. .scriptural morality, and also in opposition 
to each other. 
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One of these schools, the intuitional, finds its 
basis for morality in intuition, in the dictates of the 
conscience, but fails to escape from the difficulties 
involved in the variations of conscience with racial 
and national traditions, social customs, and indi- 
vidual development. 

The second, the utilitarian, has its ethical basis 
in “the greatest good of the greatest number,” but 
fails to justify the exclusion of the minority from 
its canon, and to supply a sanction of sufficiently 
binding force. Besides, what constitutes “the 
greatest good of tin 1 greatest number” is always 
a debatable point; hfence the “canon” is useless 
as a practical guide. 

The student can study these systems in the works 
of their exponents, and he will do well to under- 
stand that the reconciliation of these schools lies in 
the recognition of the Unity of the Self, and the 
consequent completion of the partial truths on 
which these are based. He will then see that this 
principle affords to the teachings of the scriptural 
school their proper support in Reason ; that this 
supplies the intuitionalist with the explanation of 
the variations of conscience , 1 which is the voice of 
the Jiv&tma, and depends on the stage of evolution 
reached and the experiences assimilated ; that this 

iThere is no exact Samskrit eqiuvaleat for the word •* conscience.” 
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shows to the utilitarian that there is no ultimate 
good for any which is not also good for all, that 
there is no question of majority and minority, but 
of unity, and that the sanction of morality lies in 
this very unity of interests, this identity of nature. 

We have, then, as the basis of morality in the 
SanAtana Dharma, the recognition of the Unity of 
the Self, and therefore the establishment of mutu- 
ally helpful relations between all separated selves. 
Every moral precept finds its sanction in this Unity, 
and we shall presently see that the Universal Love, 
which is the expression of the Unity, is the root of 
all virtues, as its opposite is the root of all vices. 

Universal Brotherhood has its basis in the Unity ; 
men are divided by their UpAdhis, both dense and 
subtle, but they are all rooted in the one Self. Only 
this teaching, when generally realised, can put an 
end to wars, and serve as a foundation for peace. 
This alone can eradicate racial and national hatreds, 
put an end to mutual contempt and suspicion, and 
draw all men into one human family, in which there 
are elders and youngers, indeed, but no aliens. 

Nor, indeed, can the Brotherhood based on the 
Unity of the Self be limited to the human family. 
It must include all things within its circle, for all, 
without exception, are rooted in the Self. In the 
10th Adhy&ya of the Bhagavad-Gitd Shri Krijh^a 
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declares : 

jpror 1 

3IfJTTf^aj *pa i =g «J5TJ5TT»TcT *3 *3 II 1 

“ 1 am the Self, O Gud&kesha, seated in the 
heart of all beings; I am the beginning, the middle, 
and also the end of beings. ” 

He then names Himself as many objects, as 
sun and moon, as mountain and tree, as horse and 
cow, as bird and serpent, and many others, and 
sums up in one all-embracing declaration : 

wtt 7 ^inirr^r ^ i 

?T <T^T*rT ftjTr ^r^TT f JPTf ^ II 2 

“ Whatsoever is the seed of all beings that am 
I, O Arjuna !, nor is there aught, moving or unmov- 
ing, that maj’ exist bereft of Me.” 

Over and over again He insists on the all-impor- 
tance of this recognition of the Unity of the Self 
and of the presence of the Self in each and all. 

i 

fa ^ H 

tnpri% CTreftS«Rnft»*ac i 

*r ftsf^TcJRT SSrJIR rTrfT *T(cfH II 


] Bhagarad Oftd. x. 20, 
* Ibid. 39. 
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ST ^RTTt m **t n 1 

“Seated equally in all beings, the Supreme 
Ishvara, indestructible within the destructible — he 
who thus seeth, he seeth. 

.t 

“ Seeing, indeed, everywhere the same, ishvara 
equally dwelling, he doth not destroy the Self by 

the self, and thus reacheth the supreme goal. 

* * * 

“ When he seeth the diversified existence of 
beings as rooted in One, and proceeding from It, 
then he reacheth BrAhman.” 

All human relations c;:ht because of this Unity, 
as YAjnavalkya explained to his wife Maitreyi 
when she prayed of him the secret of immortality: 

?T qr%: fsm q q snawqg 

«KTm?r qfa: fern i 2 

“ Behold ! not indeed for the love of the husband 
is the husband dear : for the love of the Self is the 
husband dear.” 

And so with wife, sons, property, friends, worlds 
and even the Devas themselves. All are dear 
because the One- Self is in all. 

1 Bhaffamd’Gitfc xiii 27. 28, 30. 

l Bpha d&ra n ya 7to p . IV, iv. 5. 
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ft ’vrara ?sNl fsr* 

sttopt *$ fk $ *rwftr \ 

“ Behold ! not for the love of the all the all is 
dear, but for the love of the Self verily the all is 
dear.” 

^ric«i* in?gr nfcr i 

Wf^T It 

*“ Having known the Auspicious, the exceedingly 
subtle, hidden in all beings, like cream in butter, 
having known the Supreme Ood, the one Pervader 
of the universe, he :« freed from bonds.” 

But it is useless tb multiply texts, when the 
Shruti at every step proclaim the truth. In this 
and in this alone is the sure Basis of Morality, for 
this Unity of the Self is the real cause and expla- 
nation of Love ; One Self, embodied in many forms, 
is ever seeking to draw the forms together in order 
to again realise Its own unity. This is why the 
recognition of the Unity of the Self by the Reason, 
which is Wisdom, shows itself in a world of 
separate forms as Love. So also the many-ness of 
the Not-Self i§ the cause and explanation of Hate > 
each separate form setting itself up against others. 
The full significance of this will be seen by the 
student on maturer study ; but he should grasp the 


* 


l Shrrtaxhvataroj). iv. 16. 
l 8 
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fllwat— ‘ which will become clearer as we proceed — 
that all virtue, all that is good, is the immediate 
result of the pure Love which springs from recog- 
nising the Unity of the Self, and that all vice, all 
that is evil, similarly arises from disregard of this 
truth, and from the feeling that the Self is not 
one, but many, as the bodies are many. 


-:o: 



CHAPTER III. 


Right and Wrong. 

The student will remember the description of 
the Triloki in Part I. At ti ueginning of a new 
Triloki, life-evolution be This evolution 

takes place in all the throe worlds, but we may 
confine ourselves to our Earth. First the life 
forms appear. The Pur&nas speak in veiled words 
as to how sheath after sheath encloses the life ; 
under the influence of the five forms of Avidy& 
( AvidyA, Asmitd, R&ga, Dvesha and Abhioive§ha) 
we have the process of manifestation, till we find all 
the form^ of creation manifested on our Earth. 
During this process, the idea of multiplying go- 
verns all beings. This idea breaks through the in- 
nate inertia, the remnant of pralayic tendency with 
which all beings start. This idea becomes refined 
and is then called Pravjritti, or Inclination, the 
desire for objects; the world is then on the Pravritti 
M&rga, the Path of “ going forth.” 

Beings becoflie materialised, and as they become 
consciously separate their self-seeking tendencies 
bec.ome very strong. [ Every such being forms a 
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.world in himself, and tries to exclude others. Men* 
live for enjoyment, and they care for the present 
only. The idea of separateness developes intellect,, 
which works from the standpoint of individuality. 
This element is necessary in man in order to 
bring out his individual faculties, and to cultivate 
them in such a way as will make the intellectual 
development fairly complete. 

But the idea of separateness becomes after a 
while a drawback to further progress. Man has 
gradually to transcend it. He has to recognise the 
Unity of all selves, and, in practice, to do every- 
thing that helps to strengthen the recognition of 
that Unity, and at last makes that recognition a 
part of his life. This may be called the process 
of spiritual evolution, and man is then on the 
Nivritti M&rga, the Path of Return. 

Lastly, Pralaya comes and the end of the 
Brahm^nSa. 

During all but the latest stages of the Pravjritti 
MSrga that which favours separateness is Right, 
and that which goes against it is WRONG. 

Then follows a transition stage, preparing man 
to enter on the Nivritti MArga ; during that, and 
on the Nivyitti Mflrga, that which favours the ten- 
dency towards Unity is Right, and that which 
goes against it is WRONG. 7 
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When the time of Pralaya comes* all that 
helps it will be Right, all that opposes it 
Wrong. 

Speaking generally, that which is suitable to 
the stage of evolution which the world has reached, 
that which helps it onwards, is Right ; that which 
obstructs and hinders evolution is WRONG. For 
the will of tshvara points steadfastly to the highest 
good, and guides His universe towards good. To 
woik with this will is to be in harmony with the 
great movement of the world-system, and thus to 
be carried on with 'the stream of evolution ; 
while to go agnnst it is like beating against 
an ovefvvhelming current, which dashes us against 
the rocks, bruises and wounds us. To do right 
is to be at peace with ourselves and with God, 
and is therefore happiness ; to do wrong is- to 
be at war with ourselves and with God, and is 
therefore misery. Hence bad people tend to be- 
come, after a time, discontented, irritable, un- 
satisfied, however outwardly favourable may be 
their circumstances ; while the good are in- 
wardly at peace and contented, even when their, 
outer ciicumstances are very unfavourable. Here 
again the essential fact is the same, for the will 
of Ishvara, being guided by the highest wisdom 
and love, ever necessarKV and constantly points 
to the highest guod-^thg more and more perfect 
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realisation cf the Unity of the Self amid the endless 
diversity of forms. 

Let us look further into this matter, as the 
question is all-important. 

For this purpose \ve have to refer back again 
to the nature of evolution described before. This 
evolution of the Jiva gives rise to that variety 
of relations and situations between Jiva and Jiva, 
out of which the actions arise to which the epithets 
u right ” and “ wrong” become applicable; and there- 
fore the nature of “ right ” and “ wrong ” depends 
upon the nature of the scheme 1 of evolution to which 
the Jivas concerned beloilg, and cannot be des- 
cribed independently of that scheme. 

We have gathered from the first part of thiS- 
work what evolution means. Generally speaking, 
a world-system has a life in the same way as a 
single human being ; and as a single human being 
grows in physical life for the first half of his life- . 
time and decreases in respect thereof during the 
second half so too a world-system, a *Brahm&nda, 
grows more and more material during the first 
half of its life, the POrv&rdha or Prathama Pardrdha 
of the Kalpa, and more and more spiritual during 
the second half or Dvitiya P$r&rdha thereof. This 
process from birth to death, from death to a higher 
birth, from that to a deeper death and thence 
aga^n t6 a still higher birljh— repeated endlessly — is* 
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the general plan of. life and evolution. In our 
own world- system, the process takes the shape 
of a gradual descent of Spirit into the dense matter 
of the mineral kingdom and a reascent therefrom 
through the ArvAksrotas or the vegetable kingdom, 
the Tiryaksrotas or the anima] kingdom, the 
Urdhvasrotas or men, and higher forms, into the 
realised union of Mokti. Coming into still minuter 
detail we find that amongst men the process 
reappears as the descent of the primeval and 
simple-minded childlike human races, governed 
and guided by divine beings, through growth of* 
materialism and the osense of separateness, and 
consequent selfishness and exclusivness in the 
appropriation of the stores of nature and the gifts 
of Providence, into the condition of ever- warring 
tribes. Then a slow reascent therefrom, through 
despotic and military government, to constitu- 
tional monarchy and organised society, to reach at 
last those distant and happy times of universal 

brothei hood when unselfishness and altruism shall 
m 

reign supreme, and men will see their common 
unity far more than their separateness from each 
other. Finally, in the individual Jiva, we see that 
evolution, or the life-process, appears as the gather- 
ing •of experience and information in the first 
>ears after birth, then the utilisation of that ex- 
perience for the founding of a family, then the 
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instruction of the new generation and the helping 
of them to take up the life of the householder 
themselves, and ultimately retirement from life 
into Sanny&sa and the peace of renunciation and 
of a happy death. 

Such bemg the general order of evolution, that 
couiseof conduct which helps it on is Right; all 
ejse is Wrong. If we have to go to a certain place, 
then all appliances that make the journey easier 
an<fr help us to move forward in that direction are 
good ; all obstacles that make it more difficult 
*and retard our progress are, evil. If we had a 
different goal, if we were desirous of going to a 
place in the exactly opposite direction, then the 
first-mentioned appliances, which would be taking 
us away from our new goal, would become evil. 
So long then as we are on the line of our present 
evolution, the actions that help us forward on it are 
good and right, and the opposite ones evil and 
wrong. And in order to find out what is # right 
conduct and what is wrong in any particular situ- 
ation, we must judge it according to its condu- 
civeness or otherwise to the particular end in view, 
and judge the particular end again with reference 
to its congruity with the general goal of human 
evolution. Without such reference, it is impossible 
to say what is right and what is wrong. With such 
reference, on the other hand, we may map out easily 
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the details of our patlyn life and through evolution 
and then we £hall have at every ;step a standard 
of right and wrong by which to guide our actions. 

These details have |jpen supplied to Us, out of 
their knowledge and compassion, by the ancient 
Sages and Seers. They have left to us a complete 
outline of the scheme of evolution of our world- 
system, and have also left to us general rules for so 
dealing with our own life and the lives of others, 
not only of the human but also of the lower king- 
doms, that the advance of all Jivas through the 
various stages of evolution, mineral, vegetable, 
animal, human, celestial, &c., shall be made as easy 
as possible. These general facts and rules are out- 
lined in the various parts of this work. 

For instance, the rules of the four Ashramas are 
dictated by the facts and laws of individual 
evolution; and the rules of the four Castes by the 
facts and laws of human evolution at large, in the 
middle stage of law-governed state and social 
organisation and division of labour. 

The conditions of the four Castes and the four 
Ashramas exhaust all possible - situations in thp 
whole life of the present-day humanity, and the 
San&tana Dharma therefore provides general rules 
for all such situations, grouping them into general 
classes. 
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The casual observer might think that because^ 
there are no expressly recognised Castes and Ashra- 
mas amongst many natipns of modern humanity, 
therefore general conditions are radically different 
for different nations ; but tfis is not so. Though 
not expressly recognised, the divisions themselves 
are to be found everywhere, under other* names 
and forms it may be/but still in all the races of the 
present day ; and that they are not expressly reco- 
gnised is in some respects productive of incon- 
venience and waste of time and trouble, economi- 
cally speaking, to those nations, even as over- 
recognition and exaggeiafion are productive of 
inconvenience and mischief here in India. 

The natural conditionsof the present evolution 
unavoidably force upon humanity the relations of 
teacher and student, ruler and ruled, producer 
and consumer, master and servant, parent and son, 
husband and wife brother and sister, worker and 
pensioner, employer and employed, soldier and 
civilian, agriculturist and tradesman, layman and 
priest, householder and recluse. The San&tana 
Dharma, instead of leaving these relations to 
vague and groping experiments, rationally orders 
and systematises them, and teaches generally 
the duties and virtues proper to each relation 
and situation,* with the injunction that the duties 
and virtues of two different relations and situations 
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should never be mixed up together indiscriminately, 
for thus great danger and confusion result : 

ftra# spi: wtm wm: i 1 

“ Better to die in (the performance of) one’s 
own duty ; the duty ot another is full of danger.” 

If^a king, !n the exercise of his office, come to 
behave as a merchant, and instead of exercising 
the king’s virtues exhibit those of the tradesman ; 
if a judge, in the decision of a case, instead of being 
guided by the virtue of justice, show active physi- 
cal fighting as a soldier, or compassion as a priest ; 
if a priest, in his ministrations, behave as an exe- 
cutioner; if one who should be a Brahmach&ri or a 
Gjrihastha in the ordinary course, should without 
good special reason, become a V&napiastha or a 
SannySsl, or vice-versa ; if one who is fitted by na- 
ture to be a soldier should become a merchant, or 
one fitted for study only should take up the work 
of agriculture — then the whole economy of the 
state and the nation would be more or less dis- 
turbed. 

What is right then in one situation is not right 
in another ; and the most general definition that 
can be given* of right and wrong is, that right 
conduct .is that which helps on a known scheme 
of evolution, to its recognised goal, and wrong 
conduct is the opposite. 


l Hhuga vad- O’ftd, iii, 35. 
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For an instance of how the epithets right and 
wrong may be applied to the very same action 
looked at from different points of view, take this 
case. Two men come together : one confines the 
other in a closed house by force, takes away all 
liberty of movement from him, and also all move- 
able property he may have about him, and places 
it in the possession of others who help and obey 
him. This act taken by itself, without any refer- 
ence to previous facts, is wrong ; it hinders the life 
and evolution of the man confined and that of his 
family and dependants ; in fact it amounts to rob- 
bery with wrongful confinement of an aggravated 
character. But suppose that the man confined 
had forcibly deprived a third person of some pro- 
perty, and the man who ordered his^confinement 
was a judge, and the closed house a public jail, 
then the same act becomes the rightful imprison- 
ment of a thief, and the removal of property from 
his person a necessary act of prison-discipline, all 
of which is perfectly right and even necessary, for 
thereby the evolution of society and of the thief 
himself is generally helped. But yet again, if the 
imprisoned man had forcibly deprived the other 
of property not belonging to that other, but to 
himself, property which that other had stolen, then 
the action of the judge becomes wrong again, and 
his order reversible on appeal to a higher judge. 
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It is the same on a larger scale in the larger life 
of the world. The Pur&na* sa}' that in the hegin- 
ing of the world, when the immediate object was 
to multiply the human population and engage it it> 
the life of the household, Daksha Praj&pati created 
certain classes of children, the Haryashvas, &c. 
The $ishi N&rada, whose duty it is to bring about 
certain adjustments of good and evil forces and gen- 
erally to promote the life of renunciation in our 
world, commenced his work too soon, and persuaded 
the Haryashvas to avoid the life of the household 
and take up the lifip of the recluse. His action, 
because of its inoppo^tuneness, was found to be 
wrong, and he was punished hy a curse under 
which he himself had to be born in the animal and 
human kingdoms and lead the life of the house- 
hold with other Jivas. So, again, in the earliest days 
of the race, the worship of Brahma, the em- 
bodiment of Rajas and action, the cause of Sarga, 
creation, was enjoined. Later on, the worship of 
Vi$hnu, the embodiment of Sattva, Knowledge 
and Love, the cause of Sthiti, maintenance, becomes 
appropriate. In the last days of a cycle, the wor- 
ship of Shiva, tlie embodiment of Tamas, Vair&gya 
or Self-Sacrifice and Renunciation, the cause of the 
Pralaya, the dissolution of the material world, finds 
place. 

Thus we See that right and wrong are always 
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relative to the surrounding circumstances. If it 
were necessary to define them generally,, without 
such reference, then the nearest approach to accu- 
racy is to be found in the Samskpit verse which is 
on the lips of all Samskj-it-knowing Indians : 

»rcta«r?:: irrrc n 

“ VyAsa has said but two things in the whole 
of the eighteen PurAnas : — Doing good to an- 
other is Puuya, (right) ; causing injury to another is 
P^pa (wrong).” 

As a general rule, when one Jiva helps another, 
makes him happy, then, whether he wish it conscious- 
ly or not, that happiness comes back to him by 
the law of action and reaction ; this is expressed 
by the rule that Puny a brings happifiess. Exactly 
similar is the case as regards misery and PApa. 

The three processes of creation, preservation 
and dissolution which have just been describ- 
ed are based upon the three fundamental attributes 
of the matter side of Nature, or Prakjriti — Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas. ToTsegin with, we have pralayic 
inertia due to Tamas influencing the matter, or 
prakfitic, side of Jivas. Then we have kAmic and 
m&nasic activity, developing the Emotions and the 
Intellect This is due to the prevalence of Rajas, 
acting on the prakptic basis of Jivas. Lastly we 
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have a tendency to free ourselves from distraction, 
from desires for objects, from selfish pursuits, and 
to attain calm, peace and bliss, whatever be the outer 
surroundings at any time. This spiritual evolution 
is brought about by the prevalence of Sattva in us. 
Then, on the eve of Pralaya' Tamas overtakes us 
once again. * 

Every man has in him a predominance of Sattva, 
or Rajas, or Tamas, and his development depends 
upon the relative proportions of each of these attri- 
butes. When a man is predominantly t&masic, 
lie is indolent, inactive, dull and ignorant. 

He requrcs at first a i&jasic development. 
Anything that draws him out, attracts curiosity, 
and makes him active, is good and right for him. 
The constant rebuffs and touches of joy that he 
gets in his active life, the accumulation of painful 
and pleasurable experiences, develop his intellect. 

Under r&jasic predominance, a man is eager 
in material pursuits, his intellect soars high and 
spreads wide, he goes backwards and forwards, 
his cravings ever increasing, and his efforts to sa- 
tisfy them take him through different intellectual 
channels. Action becomes the rule of his nature, 
self, the personal self, becomes the centre of all his 
actions, like (R&ga) and dislike (Dve$ba) are the 
motive powers which drive him in his actions* 
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When Sattva asserts itself, man begins to realise 
the littleness of effortstflre£ted towards the personal 
self, the transitoriness of worldly aspirations, the un- 
rest and disquietude attending all actions. He 
, takes a calm and “broad view of all things. He 
discriminates between’the real and the unreal the 
lasting and the fleeting, the bliss $£ernal and the 
pleasures of the moment. He loves peace, calm, 
Inquietude. ' 

v>' Every man has thus his own evolutionary 
stage, which is generally indicated by the cir- 
cumstances attending his birth, but more precisely 
by the attributes which characterise him. Though 
particular rules may be laid down for the particu- 
lar stages of development of. a man, such as the 
Varna and Ashrama rules of old, yet for the 
average civilised man in general, some rules of 
conduct may also be laid down, and these form 
the general rules of Ethics. 

We have now to see how on the basis aboye 
sketched a Science of Conduct is built up, a Science 
which cannot be overrated as to its importance. 

For this Science of Conduct is, in truth, con- 
sidering its relations to human happiness, the most 
important study in many ways that can engage 
human attention ; and it is one which, to the youth, 
is all-important in its bearing on his own future. 
For character is that which tells most in- hntnan 
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life, and on It chiefly depend both Inner happiness 
arid outer success. We have already seen that 
virtue and happiness are bound up together, and, 
in the life of the world, character is that on which 
lasting success depends. A man of a brilliant in- 
tellect may carry all before him, for^a time, but if he 
be found to be a man of bad character, his fellows 
cease to trust him and he falls into discredit. In 
every walk of life, character is the thing most sought 
after and most trusted, and a man of good charac- 
ter is respected and admired everywhere. 

The time of youtlj is the time for improving 
character, the time wheg the germs of vices can 
most easily be eradicated, and the germs of virtues 
can most easily be cultivated. 

Each comes into the world with a character 
made by his past, and he must work upon this 
character, his self* created friend or foe. He can 
work on it at the greatest advantage if he under- 
stands clearly what he should aim at, and by what 
means his aim can be reached. He needs to un- 
derstand the roots of virtues and vices, to learn 
how to distinguish one from the other, to learn 
how to cultivate virtues and how to eradicate 
vices, as a gardener cultivates flowers and eradi- 
cates weeds. For each man has a garden in him- 
self, and should learn to be a skilful gardener. 
:o: 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Standard of Ethics. 

We have already seen that the measure used in 
Ethics at the present stage of evolution, by which 
the rightness or wrongness of an action is decided, 
is the tendency of the action to promote' or to 
hinder Union. 

The whole tendency of evolution at the present 
stage is towards the assertion of the Unity, of 
all selves, is to seek the one Life amidst the diverse 
forms of life, and thus to follow the path that 
leads to Union, i. <?., the path of Truth. 

The standard of Ethics is in other words - to 
unite and not to divide. We can unite by the 
establishment of harmonious relations between all 
the Jiv&tm&s. 

It may now be seen why it is said in the first 
Chapter that the object of morality is to bring 
about happiness by establishing harmonious 
relations. 

The "establishment of harmonious relations,” 
which is said above to be the. work of Ethic, is 
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now seen to be the leading of the different parts 
of the great human body to work in harmony with 
each other. It is no mere iigure of speech that all 
races of men, all nations, make up one great Man ; 
it is a fact. “ Puru§ha,” the Inner Man, the Self, 
is indeed Puru$hottama, the Lord, Ishvara Himself. 
But there is also the Puru$ha which is His body, 
and this is Humanity as a whole, and each se- 
parate being is a cell in that vast body. All the 
troubles which make us unhappy, the wars be- 
tween nations and the quarrels between indivi- 
duals, the poverty and starvation, the competition 
and the crushing of the* weak, and the countless 
evils round us, are all diseases of this great body, 
due to the parts of it getting out of order, and 
working separately and competitively without a 
common object, instead of working together as a 
unity for the good of the whole. 

The moral tendencies of man were classified 
by Shri Kjrishna under two broad divisions — Di- 
vine qualities (Daiv! Sampat) and infernal qualities 
(Asuri Sampat). 

Under Daiv! Sampat, Shri Kfi§h^a placed the 
virtues that go* towards bringing about harmo- 
nious feelings amongst all beings, towards ac- 
centuating a feeing of unity and friendliness, to- 
wards securing peace and calm, in fact towards 
carrying out the la^xLevolutioaiii-itajentirety. 
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yra wma srt&n-i n 

^rr^srat^i *t$* ffrc^rrr^ 11 
^st: ^rm sfjfer. Hif^mrcsrar i 

v&m 3<i$*t«fr*ifirerra^r «ror II 1 • 

“ Fearlessness, sattvic purity, steadfast pursuit 
of wisdom, charity, control of the senses, sacrifice, 
study, austerity, uprightness, 

“ Harmlessness, truthfulness, absence of anger, 
resignation, peace of mind, avoidance of calumny, 
pity for all beings, absence of greed, gentleness, 
modesty, absence of restlessness, 

“ Energy, forgiveness, endurance, purity, free- 
dom from hatred and from pride — these are his 
who is born to the divine qualities, O Bh&rata.” 

Under Asuri Sampat He placed all the opposite 
vices — all that tends to divide the Jiv&tm&s, and 
to accentuate the feeling of Egotism, of the sepa- 
rated self. He described as &suric those qualities 
which have their root in and grow out of the delu- 
sion of separateness. 

jpNt: i 

qn fiw r rere i <n$ *n*wse*r n 8 


c l Bhagavad Gttd xr. 1*3. 


* Ibid l xvi. 4* 
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“ Hypocrisy, arrogance and conceit, wrath and 
also harshness and unwisdom, are his, O P&rtha, 
who is born to the Asuric qualities,” 

*nu n 

wfcil ^ wrm 'sr %fa?ip 1 

HTU18W$13 gf g ^RT isyq^ni i: II 

••• « • * ••• 

srt snsFnmjR*. i 

SRtaFTOr u ? 

“Self-important, dbstinate, filled with the pride 
and intoxication of wealth, they perform lip-sacri- 
fices for ostentation, contrary to scriptural ordi- 
nance. 

“ Given over to egotism, violence, insolence, lust 
and wrath, these malicious ones ever hate Me in 
the bodies of others and in their own. 

u Triple is the gate of this hell, destructive of 
the Self — lust, wrath and greed ; therefore let a 

man renounce these three.” 

• 

The whole of Chapter XVI of the Bhagavad- 
Citd should be carefully pondered by the student 
in this connection. 

t nidi 17, is, 21 , 



CHAPTER V. 

Virtue^ and their Foundation. 

The establishment of harmonious relations 
means mutual sacrifice of the personal selves. It 
means tlVat all beings should realise that they form 
component parts of one Being, and that they must 
all subordinate themselves to the life of that One 
Being. Just as there are innumerable cells in the 
body, but each cell-life subordinates itself to the 
one life that pervades the whole body, so the life 
of every being is to be subordinated to the life of 
the Ishvara of the Universe. Different cells have 
different functions to perform, but each function is 
a part of the general function of the whole body. 
As each cell has its fixed place in the body, so 
each being has a definite place in the Universe. ' 
There is one general life-current that pervades all 
beings, and the life of each individual has to con- 
form to the One Life, the life of the One Self* 
tshvara. This is the limitation under which we all 
work, and this limitation is the law of our very 
being ; all beings are mutually linked to one an- 
other, and the links impose mutual relations and 
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mutual sacrifices. All beings are dependent on 
one another, and they are all dependent oh the one 
great Life. This law of interdependence, of mutual 
sacrifice, is known as Yajfta, and has already been 
explained in Parts I and II. 

Whatever actions we do, we ought to do them 
for the sake ofYajfia. Thus only can we follow 
the Great Law. If a man lives for self, and makes 
an independent centre in himself, overlooking the 
one great centre of the Universe, he creates bonds 
for himself and suffers therefrom. 

11 1 

“The world is bound by action, other than 
action done for the sake of sacrifice ; with such 
object, free from attachment, O son of Kuntl, per- 
form thou action.” 

We have seen that the different classes of beings 
linked together in this universe are five: — the 
Devas, the Pitfis, the -!£ti§his, men and animals, and 
that sacrifices to these classes are a duty, which 
every man performing actions is bound to dis- 
charge. For when sacrifice is imposed by law, 
there is an obligation to perform it, and hence the 
performance becomes a duty. 


1 Bhagavad-Gtid. iii. 9. 
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In its exacted ical sense duty means an action 
which is due, which ought to be done, which'is 
owed ; it is an obligation to be discharged. Nature 
is ever restoring disturbed equilibrium, and the 
universal law of Karma, of action and re-action, is 
the full statement of this fact She is always 
balancing her accounts. Duties are the debts a 
man owes to his fellows, paid to discharge the 
obligations under which he lies for benefits 
received. 

While five duties are mentioned for the purpo- 
ses of the five Daily Sacrifices, three of these are 
called the debts in a specif and larger sense, as 
permeating the man’s whole life. They are the 
?i§hi-Rinam. the debt to the Jti§his ; the 
Pitjri-IJinam,, the debt to the Ancestors ; 
the Deva-Rinam, the debt to the Devas. 

snStei fa Brafeqra . vifra: i 

st# n 1 

<# Having studied the Vedas according to the 
rules, having begotten sons according to righteous- 
ness, having offered sacrifice according to his power, 
let him turn his mind to moksha.”* 

The three twice-born Castes were directed to pay 
these debts by passing through the three Asbramas, 
Brahmacharya, G&rhasthya and Vftnaprastha, each' 


l ManutmfiU % vi, 36. 
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of which, it will be seen, answers 1 $^ $ne of the above 
three duties. The debt to. the ?i?his was paid by 
adhyayanam (including «TOftPiqO studying 
the Vedas, serving the teacher in the Brahmachar- 
ya-Ashrama and by teaching others ; the debt to the 
Ancestors was paid by rearing a family and dis- 
charging the duties of G&rhasth/a, including 
d&nam, charitable gifts ; the debt to the Devas was 
paid by snw,yajanam, sacrifice, chiefly in V&napras- 
tha. Sanny&sa, the fourth Ashrama, sums up the 
three others on the highest level. For the youngest 
caste, the Shudra, only shushru§h&, service, 

was prescribed as summing up all duties in a single 
word. Looked at truly, service of the world inclu- 
des all duties for the highest Sanny&si, for he has 
nothing left to gain for himself. Thus the duty of 
the youngest becomes also the duty of the eldest, 

but in the latter case on a much higher level. 

• * 

We may illustrate the idea of duty by the rela- 
tion of father and son. The father received in 
his childhood protection and care from his own 
parents, 'and thus incurred a debt ; he pays this 
as parental duty to his son, to whom he, in turn, has 
given a physieal body, which requires from him 
the fostering care bestowed on his own in his in- 
fancy and childhood. The son, having received 
his body from the father, has the duty of serving 
him with that body, and is also incurring a debt 
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during his helpless years to be paid in time to his 

own children. 

* 

Now the quality which dictates the fulfilment 
of a duty is called a Virtue ; that which prompts 
the non-fulfilment, or violation of it, is called a 
Vice. Happiness in any relation depends on the 
parties to the relation fulfilling their duties tt> each 
other ; that is, on their practicing the virtues which 
are the fulfilment of the duties of the relation. 
Unhappiness in any relation results if one or both 
the parties do not fulfil their duties to each other ; 
that is, if they practise the vices which are the non- 
fulfilment of the duties of the* relation. A father 
and son are happy with each other if the father 
shows the virtues of tenderness, protection, care for 
the well-being of the son, and the son shows the vir- 
tues of obedience, reverence and serviceableness. A 
father and son are unhappy if the father jjiows the 
vices of harshness, oppression, neglect, and the son 
shows the vices of disobedience, disrespect and 
careless disregard. If father and son love each 
other, the virtues of that relation will be practised ; 
if they hate each other, the vices of that relation 
Will appear. Virtues grow out of I6ve regularised 
and controlled by the righteous intelligence, that 
sees more the unity of the Self than the diversity 
of the Not-Self; vices grow out of hate streng- 
thened and intensified by the unenlightened intelli- 
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gence, that sees more the separateness of the bodies 
than the oneness of the Self. 

Speaking of virtues and vices, of right and 
wrong, of good conduct and bad conduct, we must 
not forget, that in whatever way they may find 
expressions in human conduct, they are all based 
on Trilth, which embodies the Law'itself. Sacrifice 
and duty follow the Law ; the Law itself is an 
expression of Truth. In fact fshvara Himself is 
Truth. The Devas adoring the Divine Lord, when 
He appeared as Shri Krishna, broke forth : 

q g w a Petrel 

qtag r grenmy smrn il 1 

“O True of promise, True of purpose, triply 
True, the Fount of Truth and dwelling in the True, 
the Truth of Truth, the Eye of Right and Truth, 
Spirit of Truth, refuge we seek in Thee.” 

Thus Virtues have been called forms of Truth. 
Bhf$hma describes them as follows : 

^ ** wren tfcr «t fcjgra* i 

wirewl wn n 

simt wref «pn i 

'‘Truthfulness, equability, self-control, absence 

l VUhnu-EK&garata, X. ii. 26. 

* Mah&bh&rata, Sbinti Parra, ctxii. 8, 9. 
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of self-display, forgiveness, modesty, endurance, 
absence of envy, charity, a noble well-wishing 
towards others, self-possession, compassion, and 
harmlessness — surely these are the thirteen forms 
of Truth.” 

Truth is that which IS. As Bhl§hma says : 

# I 

sre* m I 

UTcT%>T n 1 

u Truth is the eternal Brahman Every- 

thing rests on Truth.” 

All the laws of nature are expressions of Truth, 
f. e.y they are the methods, the expressions of 
the nature of That whilh IS, of the Truth, 
Reality, Being, the Self or Purusha manifesting 
amidst the limitations of the Not-Self, Untruth, 
Non-Being, or Mulaprakriti. They work there- 
fore with undeviating accuracy, with absolute 
justice and precision. To be true is to be 
in accord with these laws, and to have nature’s 
constructive energies on our side and working with 
us. It is to be working with fshvara. The intel- 
lect has the power of discerning what is from what 
is not, the power of discrimination, of seeing the 
Real and the Unreal Recognising the Real as 
stable and permanent, it seeks to grasp it and thus 
cultivates the virtues which are the forms of truth. 


i Ibid . 5 - 
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Untruth is that which is NOT. 

„ All vices are forins of Untruth, even as all virtues 
are forms of Truth. Hence the overwhelming im- 
portance of Truth, which is thus the foundation and 
essential constituent of all virtues, rather than a 
separate virtue to be taken by itself. 

Truthfulness was in ancient days, the leading 
characteristic of the Aryan, and is constantly 
alluded to as a constituent in the heroic character. 
Thus, when about to revive the dead child of 
Abhimauyu, Shri Kfi§hna says : 

5T I 

sr 11 

• •• ••• ••• ••• 

Jjcir Hm&ri u 
mi i 

ij?n a 1 

“O l ttar& ! # I speak not falsely, and this shair 
truly come about. Even now do I revive this child ; 
let all beings behold it 

“ As I have never uttered an untruth, even in 


1 Mah&bk&rata, Ashvamedha Parva. lxix. 18, 19, 21, 8^. 
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play, as I have never turned back from battle, so 
may this infant live. ' 


“ As I have never known dispute with Arjuna, 
so by that truth may this dead babe revive. 

“As truth and Dharma ever dwell in ’Me, so 
may the dead child of Abhimanyu live.” 

Other heroes repeatedly make the same state- 
ment : “ My lips have never uttered an untruth.” 
Shr! R&ma goes into exile for fourteen years in order 
that his father’s promise may remain unbroken. 
Yudhishthira refuses to struggle for his kingdom 
before due time, because he has promised to remain 
in exile. 

The effect of these continually repeated precepts 
and examples was to work into the Aryan character 
a profound love of truth, and this has repeatedly 
been noticed as a predominating feature of Hindu 
character. 

It must never be forgotten that no character can 
be virtuous wjtich has not truth for its basis, and 
that no character can be base when truth is pre- 
served unsullied. It is the root of all true manli- 
ness, the glory of the hero, the crown of the vir- 
tuous, the preserver of the family, the protection of 
the State. Falsehood undermines alike the home 
and the nation, poisons the springs of virtue, 



degrades and pollutes the character. The liar is 
always* weak and alwhys despicable ; scorn and con* 
tempt follow him. For the building up of charac* 
ter, truth is the only sure foundation. 

Here, again, we corns back to our basis of mor- 
ality, and see why Truth is so all-important. For 
if it be carefully traced back, every untruth uttered 
will be found to be ultimately connected with the 
desire for a separate and exclusive existence, and 
hence to arise from repulsion, separateness, hate, 
while every truth uttered is ultimately connected 
with the desire for thejcommon and united life of 
the one Self, the Real, whence all love proceeds. 



. CHAPTER VI. 

Bliss and Emotions. 

The life o4 fshvara permeates all beings and 
expresses itself as conciousness and bliss, through 
the bodily limitation of these beings. The body 
becomes more and more complex, the organs be- 
come developed, so that the imprisoned life may 
asfcert itself more and more. It is the force of life 
that directs the development of all being. It is 
that force that breaks through the tAmasic inertia 
of the mineral form, and makes the mineral matter 
more and more plastic and capable of receiving im- 
pressions from the outside. It is that force which 
eventually- makes a centre of Seif in all beings, and 
developes faculties that digest the outside impres- 
sions and work them out into tendencies that form 
the character of man. Ideas of virtues and vices 
thus arise, ideas of ’ right and wrong, of good and 
bad. 

* 

The life force works itself out by impulses seek- 
ing bliss, and by the direction of the guiding intelli- 
gence. We need not, in this treatise, go further 
hack than the human stage of development The 
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impulses of man lead him indiscriminately to vari- 
ous objects in pursuit of pleasure. But the rebuffs 
of pain make him stop and think. Over and over 
this happens in life. Over and over again the im- 
pulses propel ; over and over again intelligence 
checks. The impulses are thus restrained, directed 
and refined. Bliss and intelligence act and react on 
each other and constantly press man onward. One 
becomes known as Emotion, the other as Intellect 
A man may progress continually : he may no longer 
require a brain, he may no longer require the help 
of propelling emotions, he may no longer require 
some particular forms^ of intelligence and bliss ; 
but intelligence and bliss themselves fofrm part 
of his life ; they are aspects of the fshvaric life, 
which he assimilates and calls his own, and they 
are inseparable from him. 

Emotions lead a man outwards and make him 
identify himself with the things he sees around him. 
But intellect forms a centre of I-ness, the centre 
of a small circle of personality, forces all experi- 
ences to that centre, and judges all things from the 
standpoint of that centre. Intellect forms the bar- 
rier of selfishness, which separates man from man, 
till at last by wider and wider knowledge, by 
knowledge embracing the whole universe, the barri- 
er is swept away, all mankind, nay all beings, 
form one field, one circle ; but the centre is then 
20 
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removed, and becomes the great centre of the Uni- 
verse, the centre of Ishvaric existence ; man rises 
above the Ahamk&ra tattva, the tattva that causes 
the limited sense of I-ness. He plunges- into 
Mahat, or the great tattva, and becomes the pos- 
sessor of universal knowledge. 

The emotions of a man, bound down to the 
personal self, find expression through the indriyas. 
The indriyas rush out and bring back their experi- 
ences to the intellect of man. The experiences 
that cause harmonious vibrations are recorded by 
the intellect as pleasurable, aijd those that produce 
opposite vibrations are recorded as painful. The 
register is made in the memory of man, and intel- 
lect proceeds to discriminate between what is 
pleasurable and what is painful in the long run. 
Emotions thus become trained. Likes and dislikes 
become the natural expressions of the emotions, 
under the guidance of intellect which has develop- 
ed Discrimination. 

The senses become thus indissolubly wedded to 
the mind, the emotions to the intellect, the indriyas 
to Mahat, and man becomes normally Emotional- 
Intellectual, or K&ma-M&nasic. This is essentially 
necessary at this stage of his progress. 

Thus man likes in the beginning whatever 
is sweet* and dislikes whatever is bitter. But 
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experience tells him that too much, of a sweet 
thing is as bad as a bitter thing, Temperance in 
time becomes a normal emotion in a developed 
man. 

What is sweet in the beginning becomes some- 
times bitter in the end ; what is apparently sweet 
is sometimes really bitter. 


e k: Ll I £* & 


qf^nir flrqi'ftq ll 1 

“ That which at first is as venom, but in the 
end is as nectar ; that pleasure is said to be sAttvic, 
born of the blissful knowledge of the Self. 

“ That which from the union of the senses with 
their objects at first is as nectar, but in the end Is 
like venom, that pleasure is accounted r&jasic.” 

As these experiences are repeated, man learns 
prudence, and prudence becomes a normal emo- 
tion in man. 

To rush out to do a thing on the first impulse 
sometimes brings on disastrous results. To lose 
temper brings more disharmonious than harmonious 
experiences. Forbearance, Toleration, become 
thus normal emotions in man. 


Bhctgavad Git&. xviii. 37, 38. 
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Emotions, rightly directed by the intelligence, 
are virtues. In the culture of emotions lies the 
formation of a man's character, his ethical develop- 
ment. Emotional culture is the highest culture of 
man, and the training of likes and* dislikes is his 
best evolution. The jnan of cultured emotions is 
propelled by theVn to do what he thinks right ; he 
becomes patriotic, he becomes philanthropic, he- 
becomes compassionate, he becomes friendly to all 
beings. His emotions become predominantly those 
of Love, and he takes an ever wider and wider 
range in the manifestation of that Love. And 
when the barrier of personality is swept away, 
when the ahamk&ric mind becomes Manas, or 
the reflection of the Universal Mind, the emotions 
also break through the barrier of indriyas and 
ascend to Buddhi, and reflect the life of tshvara 
within. .Verily then the Trinity of Atm Buddhi 
and Manas becomes a Unity, and the man a 
. Jivanmukta. 

We now understand why Ethical Science is 
particularly concerned with the emotions, and 

hence with the bliss aspect of Ishvara. 

• 

There are many ways of showing why happi- 
ness should follow right conduct, and unhappiness 
wrong conduct, but they are all modifications of the 
one essential reason, that, as there is but One Self 
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in all, to hurt or help another is virtually' to hurt 
dr help oneself. 

It is written in the Shruti : 

I 1 

“ Brahman is knowledge* and bjiss/ 

Over and over again the “ bliss of Brahman ” is 
spoken of, and bliss is said to be His nature. In 
fact the threefold nature of Ishvara, of the Saguna 
Brahman, is expressed in the epithet, Sat-Chit- 
Ananda. Bliss is thus the very nature of the 
JivatmA, "since his nature is that of Brahman ; he, 
too, is bliss. But we lt!arn further that the Saguna 
Brahman is spotless, and pure. 3 Therefore 
only the purr, the good, is of His nature, and is 
compatible with His bliss. So then must the 
essence of the Jivatina be purity, and it is written 
of it : 

“ Let him know it, pure and immortal.” 

Thus purity and bliss are of the nature of the 
Jiv&tm& and are inseparable, for unity is purity, 
and the feeling of unity is the feeling of bliss. 

1 Bfihaddrapyakop., V\ ix 28. 

2 Mundaksp^ II. ii. 9. The statement is repeated over and 
over again. 

3 Kathop II. vi. 7. . . 
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Each JlvStma being of the nature of the one 
Self it is ever, when embodied in a separate form, 
seeking union with the Self in other forms. This 
search for unity, for the bliss of union, is instinctive, 
and results, when the union is found, in perfect hap- 
piness. In this everyone is alike. Men differ in most 
things, but in theii»longiug for happiness they are all 
alike. Every man, woman, hoy and girl wants to be 
happy. They seek happiness in many different 
ways, but they all seek happiness. The Jiv&tmSh 
blinded by his body, chooses the wrong things very 
often, but the motive of his choice is always the 
same, the desire to be happy. It is his nature to 
be happy, and he is always trying to express that 
nature. Through the whole of his long pilgrimage 
he is searching for happiness. This is his root- 
motive, the object at which he invariably aims. If 
he does a painful thing, it is in order to gain a 
greater happiness. If he endures toil and discom- 
fort, it is because the result of the toil and discom- 
fort will be happiness. Happiness is his end ; 
everything else is only means to that end/ A life 
of austerity and continued self-denial and suffering 
is embraced in the belief that it will lead to supreme 
bliss. The whole of evolution may be described 
in the words ; “ A search for happiness.” Continu- 
ally disappointed, with unwearying perseverance 
man returns again and again to the search, until 
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at last he recognises that purity, wisdom, bliss, are 
one and indivisible. Then he goes to Peace. 

For purity, wisdom and bliss, Sat, Chit and 
Ananda, are the very nature of Ishvara, . Hi« own 
Self. 

Thus Ethics leads us to’the highest religion, to 
the realisation of the highest truths, and when 
Ethics reaches its goal, the barrier between Ethics 
and Religion vanishes away, Ethics becomes Reli- 
gion and Religion Ethics. The goal of both is 
Jshvara and fshvaric life. This is why the Hindu 
ethical system is a branch of the Hindu Religion, 
and why one cannot be* separated from the other. 


:o: ■ 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Self.-regarding ” Virtues. 

We have already seen that Ethics has as its 
object the establishment of harmonious relations. 
These relations are concerned with the surround- 
ings of' a man — his home, city, nation, etc. — and 
also with his own body. Now the body of a man, 
according to the scriptural teachings, is, as we have 
seen, a complex one, consisting of several sheaths, 
or koshas. It is enough to remember here that we 
have the physical sheath, in which Pr&ria functions, 
the sheath of the indriyas or senses (the sensudus 
or k&mic sheath), the mental sheath, and the bud- 
dhic sheath. Ethics concerns itself at present with 
the physical, the k&mic, and the* mentals sheaths. 
For when the buddhic sheath is reached, man 
becomes divine, and the present limit of ethical 
teachings is crossed. 

Ethical teachings have therefore reference to 
the lower sheaths of a man’s body, and to the 
different classes of beings, who form his surround- 
ings, The different classes of beings, as we have 
already seen, are the Devas, the Pitps| the {ti$his, 
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men in general, and the lower animals, i. beings 
bdth higher and lower than man, as well as the 
whole of mankind. 

We have thus, in the first place, duties which 
we owe to the sheaths of our own body, and in the 
next place., duties that we owe to Devas, Pitris, 
Ri$his, mankind and the lower animals. 

When the body becomes entirely harmonious 
with the Self within, it becomes a true and subdu- 
ed vehicle of the life of Atm&, which is an aspect 
of the life of Ishvara. 

When the surrounding universe becomes har- 
monious with the Self within, the life of Ishvara 
flows out to the universe from the centre of the 
Self Man then becomes fully an expression of 
the Law, the voice of Ishvara, the sacred word 
Pranava. Towards that goal we should all strive, 
and to that goal ethics must lead us. 

Now let us turn to our body, or bodies, if the 
term be preferred. 

First, the Stkfila Skartra. The physical body 
must be kept clean and healthy. Cleanliness and 
health mean harrtiony and order. Man is better 
able to do work with a clean and healthy body, 
He remains cheerful and bright. The diseased 
man cannot give attention to work. He is uneasy 
in mind. The disharmony and disorder of one 
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sheath also react on the other sheaths of the man. 

The body should be kept up by means of sit- 
tvic food. For the food retains its essential mag- 
netic properties after its conversion into blood, 
and produces corresponding effects on the indriyas 
and the mind. , The Bhagavad-Gitd says : 

sn^rcr q g rerela u 

JTrT^a' <JJ% ^ ^ I 

.nrfq W3R anraffo* u 1 

“The foods dear to the S&ttvic, increasing 
life, energy, strength, health, joy and cheerfulness, 
are those that are full of juice, oleaginous, non- 
volatile and heart-strengthening. 

“ Those dear to the R&jasic, causing pain, 
depression and sickness, are the bitter, acid, saline, 
over-hot, pungent, dry and burning. 

“ Stale and flat, putrid and corrupt, leavings 
and unclean (things), are the food loved by the 
T^masic. v 4 

We have already seen that the higher evolution 
is brought about by the predominance of Sattva, 
and that Sattva means harmony. 

1 Loe eit. t xvii, 8, 9,10. 
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Secondly, the SAkshma Sharira . The indriyas, 
through the heredity of our past existence, are 
largely guided by animal appetites, which are dis- 
tinctly rftjasic. We should therefore subdue our 
indriyas. We may see, hear, smell, taste and touch, 
but we should not ascribe our likps and dislikes 
to the object of the senses. We must sense as a 
matter of course, but the sensing must not be vitiat- 
ed by personal likes and dislikes, which form a bar- 
rier between ourselves and the external world and 
make harmonious relations impossible. Every 
man makes a world to himself, by means of 
his likes and dislikes. * Thus many worlds are 
formed, each different from the other, and all 
different from the world as it is, the world of 
fshvara. Men are jaundiced by the tint and 
taint of their personalities and, blinded by the dis- 
tractions of Rajas, the}’ do not see the Law, the 
word of Ishvara. 

Therefore our mind should not be guided by 
the indriyas, but the mind should be guided by 
its own discriminative faculty, and should then 
subdue the senses. 

The indriyas are divided into organs of per- 
ception and organs of action (the latter belonging 
to the Sthfila Sharira) There is no harm done 
by the perception of objects, if the perception. 
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be not followed "by likes and dislikes. R&ga and 
Dve$ha drive us helplessly along, using the 
karmendriyas for their own satisfaction. 

n 1 

“ Affection and aversion for the objects of sense 
abide in the senses; let none come under the 
dominion of these two ; they are the obstructors 
of his way.” 

Affection and aversion, R£ga and Dve$ha, form 
the desire-nature of man. This, emotional in its 
origin, has to be controlled. The emotional na- 
ture has to be purified, l&ga is to expand into 
universal love. Dve$ha is to be eliminated entirely 
in personal relations, in relations between man 
and man, between one being and another being, 
and is to be retained only as an abstract dislike 
for anything that goes against the law, against 
the will of (shvara. But this abstract dislike is 
not at all to interfere with the universal love of all 
beings, it is only to make a man strong in his 
purity, in his rejection of all that is evil. He 
should dislike evil ways, but not evil men* 

The mind, when wedded to the indriyas, be- 
comes rajasic. When wedded to Buddhi, it 
becomes sittvic. The mind of an average man Is 


1 Bhagavad-Gttd, iif, 34. 
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normally r&jasic at the present day* He should 
make efforts to change it to s&ttvic. 

We have already said that the mind should give 
up personal likes and dislike*, R£ga and Dve§ha. 
R&ga and Dve$ha form the impurities of the mind, 
and when they are given up the mind becomes 
purified. 

There is another do$ha, or fault, of the mind. 
It gets distracted. It applies itself to a number 
of outside objects. It runs away from this matter 
to that matter, and it can with very great difficulty 
be tied down to one. The mind is compared to a 
chariot, which is constantly being drawn away in 
ten different directions by ten horses, which are the 
ten indriyas. This Vik§hepa, or distraction of the 
mind, has to be checked. The mind has to be 
concentrated, to be made one-pointed. 

When the impurities and distraction of the 
mind are removed, it becomes sAttvic. Then it 
reflects the Self within, and causes harmony and 
bliss. This is harmony with the Universe, or har- 
mony with the Divitfe Law as manifested in the 
Universe. # 

The first step towards removing distraction is to 
deal with abstractions more than with concrete 
objects ; we must generalise truths, and come at last 
to the highest Truth, the one Reality, Ishvara, and 
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grasp Him firmly. Then all the universe appears 
as His manifestation, all works as His action, all 
laws as His law. Varieties disappear. Diversities 
fade away. Harmony prevails. 

The training ot the mind is man’s most im- 
portant duty, and next to this follows the control 
of speech and actions. At the same time he must 
not neglect his physical body. All the vehicles 
forming his body must be controlled and made 
harmonious with each other. 

The tenfold law, as laid down by Manu, gives 
some of the characteristics rjeeded : 

ffa: ^JTT l 

sew vrlror^rm^ 11 3 

“ Endurance, patience, self-control, integrity, 
purity, restraint of the senses, wisdom, learning, 
truth, absence of anger, are the ten signs of virtue. ,, 

In briefer form : 

^rr3*rx$ sstfros; n 8 

“ Harmlessness, truth, integrity, purity, control 
of the senses, saith Manu, is the summarised law 
for the four castes.” 

Maiaumfiti, vi. 92. 

* Ibid, x. 63. 
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In the Bhagavad-GltA an exhaustive list of 
these general characteristics is given : 



&nvm* **t srrafan 11 

*^9#^ JTT#t II 

^jit ^f?r: grNunft gfr 9 l fomfan i 
wti ^%mnn?r^T wtot ii 1 

“ Fearlessness, clean-living, steadfastness in the 
Yoga of wisdom, almsgiving, self-restraint, sacri- 
fice, study of the Sh&stras, austerity, straightfor- 
wardness, 

j 

“ Harmlessness, truth, absence of wrath, renun- 
ciation, peacefulness, absence of crookedness, com- 
passion to living beings, uncovetousness, mildness, 
modesty, steadfastness, 

“ Energy, patience, fortitude, purity, absence of 
envy and pride — these are his who is born with the 
divine qualities, O Bh&rata.” 

Some of these virtues would fall into one or 
other ol the three classes already spoken of, but for 
the most part fhev belong to the Jivitma as his 
general expression of the love-emotion, and as the 
balance of his own nature, the due control of his 
energies. 


1 Bhngnrnd-Gtfd. xvi. 1—3. 
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The essential importance of Truth has already 
been dwelt upon. As a general virtue it appears*as 
truthfulness , Honesty , Integrity , Uprightness . Its* 
utter indispensability is concentrated by the wis- 
dom and experience of ages into short sayings, such 
as : “ Honesty is the best policy,” “ ” 

“ Truth alone prevails, not falsehood.” 

The virtue of Self-control , or Self-restraint \ men- 
tioned in each of the above quotations' is the 
.general reining-in of all the energies of the mind, 
desire-nature, and physical body, the holding of 
them all in due submission, so that each is allowed 

or refused exercise at the will of the man. it im- 

«* 

plies that the man is conscious of the difference 
between himself and his lower up&dhis, and no- 
more indentifies himself with his lower nature than 
a rider identifies himself with the horse on which 
he is sitting. The contrast between an uncontrol- 
led man and a self-controlled man is very much 
like the contrast between a bad rider on an un- 
broken horse, and .a good rider on a well-broken 
horse. In the first case, the horse rushes about, 
carrying his helpless rider, plunges violently, and 
gives his rider a bad fall ; in the ot'her case, the man 
sits easily, guiding the docile steed in any direction* 
galloping or standing still, leaping or walking, 
every motion of the rider obeyed by the horse. 

So necessary is self-control, that the teachers of 
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morality are continually recurring to it, aad enforc- 
ing it. Manu dwells on its necessity, and explains 
that action has three roots, and that control of 
each generator of action must be gained. 

I 1 

* 

“ Action is born of mind, speech and body.” 

Each of these, mind, speech, and body, must be 
brought under complete control, and then success 
is sure. 

f ^ r fe n 11 

mqigijqfiri q ra r msm*. 1 

g ?rer: forsgfi j r 11 2 

“ He is called the holder of the Tri-dan£a in 
whose reason these are fixed — control of speech, 
control of mind, control of body.” 

“ The man who lays this triple rule (over him- 
self) amidst all creatures, he verily dominates 
desire and wrath, and goes to perfection.” 

Of these three, control of the mind is the most 
important, as speech and action alike depend on 
the mind. Manu says again : 

WKt 1 3 

1 Manutmfiti . xii. 3. 

2 Jbid. 10. 11* » Ibid. 4. 
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“ Let the mind be known as the instigator.” , 

Once let the mind be brought under control, 
and all else follows, but here lies the great difficul- 
ty, owing to the extreme restlessness of the mind. 
Arjuna placed this .difficulty before Shr! Krishna 
5,000 years ago : 

to ft to: smrfti i 

fTOTlt ftsft II 1 

“ Verily the mind is restless, O Kj:i?hija, impe- 
tuous, strong, difficult to bend ; I deem it very hard 
to curb, like the wind.” 

And no answer can be given to this, save the 
answer given by the Divine Teacher : 

■snan^R g =5 wi n * 

“ Without doubt, O mighty-armed, the mind is 
hard to curb and restless ; yet verily, O son of 
Kunti, it may be curbed by constant . practice and 
dispassion.” 

Only long-continued effort $nd perseverance 
can bring under control this restless vigorous mind, 
and yet without this control man can never be 
happy. 

i Bhagavad-Qttd, vi. 3 L 
2*Zbid, 35 . . 
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“ As often as the restless and unstable mind 
goeth forth, so often reining it in, let him place it 
under the control of the Self” 

If this be done, then happiness is secured, so 
much so that Shrl Kfi§hna makes happiness part 
of the successful austerity of the mind : 

“ Mental happinesS, equanimity, silence, self- 
control, purity of nature — this is called the aus- 
terity of the mind.” 

But the most disturbing part of man’s nature is 
his desires, ever-craving, never satisfied. In fact 
the more they are gratified, the fiercer they grow. 

5T 3TT?J *»UT: aRWRTgTflFR J&I I 

qsrrftrafoifr 11 * 

“ Desire is verily never quenched by the enjoy- 
ment of objects of desire j it only increases further 
as fire with butter.” 

To bring the senses under control the mind must 
be used, else will a man ever be restless and uneasy. 

1 fttwQavad-Ott&. Y i. 20. ~ 

2 Ibid. xvii. 16. 

* Maims mjtti. ii 94. 
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He must -learn to use his mind to control his senses, 
for through the senses come his chief temptations. 

And every sense must be brought under control ; 
for one uncontrolled sense may play havoc with the 
mind : 

~ I ■ M M r - , ,| ft mnl ,A ft 

swt n 1 

“ That one of the roving senses which the mind 
yieldeth to, that hurries away the understanding, 
4»s a gale ( hurries away ) a ship on the waters.” 

Manu also lays stress on .the danger of allowing 
even one sense to slip away from control, using a 
very graphic symbol : 

tT-awii g qwqf i 

9 & S^T ITWT f II * 

“ If one sense of all the senses leaks, then under- 
standing leaks through it, as water from the leg of 
the water-skin.” 

One open passage is enough to allow all the 
water to pour out from the water-skin of the water- 
carrier ; and so one uncontrolled sense is opening 
enough for man’s understanding to flow away from 
him. 

The mind, then, is to be brought under control,. 


1 Bhagavad- Qftd. it 67 . 

2 iianmnifiti, ii, 09. 
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and is to be used to control the senses* In tliei 
Kathopani§hat \ the mind is therefore compared to 
the reins with which a driver pulls in, guides and 
controls his horses, the horses being compared to 
the senses, which run away with the body and 
the Jiv&tmct, who dwells in th*e body ; 

snmrsr flrftr sjcit 3 1 
3 httt^ ferfe mr: sras** ^ 11 

n 

a igmw re h 

faVTOlHTOftr WSWT *R[T I 

srreferen% re 11 

# 




jRjjRr^rrcrc:: 


1 


Ht sv-^r: qrnTTinf^ crfe*% «tort q&n 11 1 

0 


“ Know the Self as the occupant of the car, the 
body verily as the car. Know indeed the reason 
as the charioteer, the mind as the reins. 


“ The senses are said to be the horses, the objects 
of the senses the*field for them. The Self, joined to 
the senses and the mind, is the enjoyer — so say the 
wise. 

M He who is unwise, with the mind ever urtap- 


1 Kafkop. iii. S — 6, 9. 
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plied, of him the senses are uncontrolled, like the 
bad horses of the charioteer. 

“ He who is wise, with the mind ever applied* 
of him the senses are controlled, like the good 
horses of the charioteer. 

* 

“ The man whose charioteer is wise, whose 
mind-reins are used, he only travels to the end of 
the road, to the highest abode of Vi§hnu.”* 

Manu uses the same imagery ! 

0 

“ The wise man should make effort to control 
the senses running amid the alluring objects of 
sense, as the driver the horses.” 

Recounting the five organs of sense and the 
five organs of action, Manu declares that the con- 
trol of the mind includes the control of these : 

flftflfcafr fltft ti 8 

“ Mind is to be known as the eleventh, belong- 
ing by its nature to both ; ift conquering this, the 
two sets of five become conquered.” 

The control of speech consists in making it 
1 Manus mriti . ii. 88. $» 2 Ibid . 92. 
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respectful to superiors, courteous to equals, gentle 
to* inferiors, and we shall return to this in studying 
the special virtues. For the moment we may leave 
it with the general description of right speech : 

err ii 1 

“ Speech causing no annoyance, truthful, plea- 
sant and beneficial, and the repetition of the Vedas, 
this is called the austerity of speech.” 

And Manu remarks : 

m g w. H 2 

“ All things are governed by speech : speech is 
the root, from speech they originate ; that man 
verily who is dishonest in speerh, he is dishonest 
in all.” 

Thus important is speech said to be. 

The control of the body is similarly summed 
up by Shri Kp§hna : 

sURr^rrfiNrr srnfN: sro: ii 3 

“ Worship of the Devas, the twice-born, the 
gurus and the wise, purity, straightforwardness, 


l Bhagavad-Gttd. xvii. 15. 
8 Bhagavad-Gftd. xvii. 14. 


2 Hianumfitu iv. 256. 
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chastity, and harmlessness, are called the austerity 
of the body,” 

Control such as this produces a balancing of the 
mind, calmness, quiet and contentment. 


The secret of self-control has been said above 
( see ante p. 322 ) to be Abhyftsa and VairAgya, 
“ constant practice and dispassion.” The second 
word is especially significant, and the whole 
statement should be studied in the light of .the 
shlokas quoted from the Kathopavi$hat . Buddhi, 
the Pure Reason, is there said to be the charipteer, 
in whose one hand are grasped the many-branch- 
ing reins of Manas. Buddjii is, as has been said, 
the faculty which recognises and realises the Unity 
of the Self, as Manas is that which cognises the 
many-ness of sense-objects. The owner of the 
car, the Jiv&tm&, should make sure that Buddhi 
drives his car, and then the reins afnd the horses 
will be well managed. 

Now the student who wishes that Buddhi 
should thus drive his car, should constantly dwell 
on the fact of the Unity of the Self. 


q ftqftepn 1 
wrarcfei jist: ^arr * n 

ftwrft 1 


1 Bhagamd- Ottd, vl 25 , £6. 
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“ Little by little let lym gain tranquillity by 
nieans of Buddhi controlled by steadiness ; having 
made Manas abide in the Self, let him not think 
of anything. 

“ As often as the wavering and unsteady Manas 
goeth forth, so often, reining it in, let him bring it 
under the control of the Self.” 

This is the Abhy&sa that he needs. This 
Abhy$sa will naturally strengthen Vair£gya, the 
absence of desire for personal and selfish ends. 
Whenever he sees a desire for such personal and 
selfish ends rising up ‘within himself, he should at 
once call up before his mental view the injury 
that he is likely to inflict on others by its indul- 
gence, the evil consequences to himself in increas- 
ing selfishness, and the whole series of disturbances 
which will flow from his selfishness to the common 
life of the society to which he belongs. By pictur- 
ing to himself the consequences of selfishness in 
his own life and in those of others, and by study- 
ing the illustrations of them given in the Ptir&na$ % 
he will gradually strengthen his power of self-con- 
trol, and will establish himself in that constant 
mood of righteousness and performance of duty so 
unceasingly inculcated in the sacred books. 

For that Righteousness , and righteousness only, 
should be followed is reiterated again and again: 
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srsnf&RT *rt 1 

fifcsiTOw ^STOT II 

®r qfksafti svrw 

srsnf^^ujji 'WHTJTT^j 11 

•fi^raaafc'ft , E5rf?f «hR<4 I 

jfcra&KHKg ^g^nr% a 1 

“ The man who is unrighteous, or he who (gains) 
wealth by falsehood, or he who ever delights in 
injuring, never obtains happiness in this world. 

“ Although suffering by righteousness, let him 
not turn his mind to unrighteousness ; he will 
behold the speedy overthrow of the unrighteous, 
of the sinners.” 

“ Unrighteousness, practised 0 in this world, does 
not bear fruit at once like a cow ; slowly re-acting, 
it cuts off the very roots of the doer.” 

In a sense, righteousness is truth ; its special 
significance may be said to be the desire to do 
what is right, the desire to give every one his due, 
the desire always to find out the truth and act 
according to it rather than according to anything 
else. * 

To do righteousness is to gain a companion 
that never fails a man, and when all else deserts 
him this faithful companion will remain, will cling 


1 Afanusmfiti. iv. 170 — 172 
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to him through death, and clothe him with glory in 
the world beyond the grave. Manu writts here- 
on as follows: — 

5TT g* ffc W=TT^ W3T fTRTr ^ fasa: i 
*r s^f^TTr ?r n 

»rt: srarT^m s rafo s «jr s rer p re i 

«WT Sg5gf% ^^rTJT^ n^r =3f f «f*TH ll 

f^g^rr ^t^rt ?njN u 

5T *WF3$ *TSFJT§ l 

«r^UT ft II 

«rferR s^.cfTOT ^r%#R*t i 
<R^ SRRTg ^TT^TcT II 1 

“ Giving no pain to any creatures, let him slowly 
build up righteousness like white ants their hill, 
that it be to him a companion in the world beyond. 

“Nor father, nor mother, nor son, nor wife, 
nor kinsfolk remain to accompany him to the next 
world; righteousness alone remaineth. 

M Alone each being is born; alone verily he dies; 
alone he enjoys good deeds; alone also the evil. 

44 Leaving the dead body on the ground like a. 


l MamisnifitU It. 238—243, 
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log or a clod of earth, the relatives depart, with 
averted faces ; righteousness alone followeth him. 

** Therefore, to gain an unfailing friend let him 

ever gather righteousness ; with righteousness as 

companion he will cross over the darkness, difficult 
♦ 

to cross. 

“ It rapidly leadeth the man who is devoted 
to righteousness and has destroyed his sins by 
austerity, to the world beyond, radiant and clad in a 
celestial body. ” 

This insistance on righteousness as the only 
way to happiness in this world or in any other is 
characteristic of the San&taha Dharma, whose very 
heart is duty, as justice is its key-note and 
unalterable law its life-breath. \ man obtains every 
thing ‘that he has duly earned, neither more nor 
less; everv debt must be paid ; every cause must 
be followed by its effect. 

The virtue of Content springs from a full recog- 
nition of this fact, and it is itself the root of happi- 
ness, a virtue which every student should endea- 
vour to work into his character : 

• « 1 *• 

“Let one who desires happiness be controlled 

arid take refuge in perfect content ; content is 


1 MamtMfiti. iv. 12. 
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verily the root of happiness, the opposite Is the root 
of sorrow.” 

The contented man is happy under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, the root of his happi- 
ness being in himself ; whereas the discontented 
man finds food for his discontent, however favour- 
able his circumstances may be. There are always 
some who are superior in position to, more wealthy/ 
more fortunate than ourselves, and hence reasons 
for discontent may ever be found by the unwise. 
To be satisfied with what we have because we have 
our due is true wisdom, and all dissatisfaction is 
folly. * 

We have spoken of virtues as bringing about 
harmonious relations between Jiv&tmas, but it must 
not be thought that this excludes the above virtues 
which at the first glance seem chiefly to concern their 
possessor, and to aid his own general evolution. 
For when carefully considered, it will be found 
that these so-called personal virtues react upon- 
the happiness of others, though in a way not 
immediately apparent Life, evolution, virtue and 
vice, duty — all^ these things would be impossible 
with only a single J!v&tm& in existence. The 
idea of a community is inseparable from the ideas 
of these. A so-called duty to seif, or a personal 
virtue, is also ultimately a duty to another, a giving 
of some help or a saving of some inconvenience 
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to others. For instance if we are unclean, we inevi- 
tably make our neighbours uncomfortable when we 
come into contact with them. When.a man says to 
another : “ You owe it to yourself to do so and so,” 
he really and instinctively means : You owe this to 
the evolution of humahity generally as connected, 
by the unity of the Self, with the evolution of your 
individual self.” For the evolution of one Jiva 
is inseparable from that of other Jivas, and helping 
or hindering our own progress is also directly 
or indirectly helping or hindering the progress 
of others. An unclean or slovenly man injures 
himself primarily and his *fellows secondarily, by 
lowering the general ideal and influencing their 
lives indirectly if not actively. 

The duties to Devas, Pitfis, Iti^his, men and 
animals were mentioned in Parts I and II, and we 
need only add, ere turning to our duties to human 
beings, that our general attitude should be that of 
Hatmlessness. 

sr fiN n <7**1 1 

“ Harmlessness is the highest duty,” taught Bhijh- 
ma. ‘ 

Manu also says : — 

* i Mah&bh&mta, Anushftsana Parva. cxir. 
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“ For the twice-born man from whom no fear 
arises to any living creatures, for him, freed from 
the body, there will be no fear from any.” 

i tshvara is just, and the harmless man is harmed 
by none. The Yogi can winder without danger 
among wild animals, because hiS heart is full of 
love and he is a source of danger to none. Once 
again says Bh!§hma : “ The slayer is slain,” but the 
man who slays none will himself be slain of none. 
For the harmless man, full of love to all creatures, 
sees the Self in each and regards each as part of 
his own body, and sudh a man is the “ friend of 
all creatures,” and is safe wherever he goes. 

We have seen that by sacrifice only we can 
establish harmonious relations amongst all beings, 
and the establishment of harmonious relations, as 
we have seen, is the very essence of our evolution. 
Man cannot be selfish. The world is not for one 
man alone. He may think in his own way and 
act in his own way. But if he does not conform 
himself to the Lord, the word of Ishvara, the sacred 
Pranava, woe falls on him and misery becomes his 
lot. Through the repeated teachings of misery 
his obstinate selfishness is removed, and he be- 
comes harmonised with the whole universe. 

Let the student bear , this principle in mind 
1 Afamutmftii. vi. 40 . * 
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firmly and steadfastly, and he will easily under- 
stand what is said in the next chapter. 


:o:- 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Virtues and vices in HTuma^ Relations. 
Those in relation to Superiors. 

We may study the virtues and vices as the out- 
growths from Move and hate. Love prompts us to 
make sacrifices, to limit, to restrict ourselves, to 
subordinate ourselves • to the common wrll-being. 
This love emanates from the Self within, is an 
aspect of Bliss, and makes our duty a work of love, 
our sacrifice a pleasure. 

Emotions in their early rushings forth transgress 
the law, for the law is not known. But when the 
law is known and realised, when Chit and Ananda 
combine, when the emotion proceeds from a dis- 
criminating Self-centre, when still later, the Self- 
centre becomes a universal centre, every emotion 
becomes a virtue, every emotion becomes a voice 
of the divine. 

As love underlies every virtue, so hate underlies 
every vice. For union is law, separation is against 
the law ; harmony is evolution, disharmony is the 
opposite of evolution. 


22 
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If love prompts our mutual relations, we na- 
turally and readily make sacrifices to render those 
relations harmonious and blissful. 

Now in considering virtues and vices in human 
relations, we may classify them as those called out 
in relation to Superiors, in relation to Equals, and 
in relation to Inferiors. 

The natural superiors of a man are : God ; the 
Soveteign ; Parents; Teachers; the Aged . 1 

There may be what may be called “ accideota 
superiors ” — persons who are on- a level with a mail's 
parents and teachers, and’peisons above him in 
intelligence and morality /towards whom he would 
exercise modified forms of the virtues now to be 
considered. But such adaptations are readily 
made, and need not change our classification. 

The love-emotion directed to God will show 
itself as the virtue of Reverence, carried to its 
highest degree. This will primarily express itself 
in worship, and secondarily in treating with res- 
pect all ideas about God, all things connected with 
His worship, sacred places and sacred objects 
Reverence being due to k sen*se of His infinite 
superiority, attracting love by yirtue of His sup- 
reme wisdom and compassion, it will naturally be 

] There is no order of superiority intended here ; the dh&etnui 
gir^different orders. 
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accompanied by Humility \ the willing recognition 
of comparative littleness, unassociated with pain 
and coupled with the readiness to submit to 
guidance ; by Faith in and therefore Submission , to 
His wisdom ; and by Devotion and Gratitude res- 
ponding to His compassion* leading to complete 
Self-Sacrifice in His service. The steady culti- 
vation of these virtues, the fruits of love directed 
to God, comprise our duty to Him : Reverence, 
Humility, Faith, Submission, Devotion, Gratitude, 
Self-Sacrifice. 

Th«*re are many examples of great devotees in 
the Hindu books, men who showed out these virtues 
to the fullest extent, and have set examples of loveto 
God which should be studied in order that they may 
be imitated. Rhishma’s noble hymn to Shri Krishna, 
uttered as he lay wounded on the battle-field, and 
which drew Shri Krishna .to his side, should be 
carefully read and thought over . 1 

PrahlAda, triumphant by devotion over all at- 
tacks, prayed : “ In all the thousand births through 
which I may be doomed to pass, may my faith in 
Thee, Achyuta,»nevei; know decay. May passion, 
as fixed as that which the worldly-minded feel for 
sensual pleasures, ever animate my heart, always 
devoted unto Thee.” * 

x J jah&bh&rata, Sh&nti Parra, xlvii. 2 VUhnu Purina, I* xx* 
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Of such devotees Shfi K|*i§hna says : 

*»f qw sr^Wr^RTT: I 
f7c3T gaiffoare * II 
sratf nr n*?i*r €*n?ir. i 

nf nrunr fsrargsRT n 
i p rafr n % mtnt nrgnrcre* i 

q?s <% n njvn fa y re ftg gw « ' 

“Verily the MahAtm&s, 0 P£rtha, sheltered in 
My divine Prakriti, worship with unwavering mind 
having known Me, the imperishable source of 
beings, 

“ Always glorifying # Me, strenuous, firm in 
vows, bowing unto Me, they worship Me with 
devotion, ever harmonised. 

“Others also, sacrificing with the sacrifice of 
wisdom, worship Me as the One and the Manifold 
everywhere present.’’ 

And Again: 

sit swnt *rer: *rw spi^ i 

rtm nr f m nT^mfonr. 11 

nscaangT i 

ni ^ **f?r n n 

Wr ngrrn i 

gfe$r*T n mgnnfi% n n * 

l&haffo rad- Otd ix. 1# — J5. * hhaparad’Gftd x. 8 — 10. 
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“ I am the Generator of all ; all evolves from 
Me ; understanding thus, the wise adore Me in rapt 
devotion, 

Mindful of Me, their life hidden in me, illumin- 
ing each other, ever conversing about Me, they are 
content and joyful. % 

“ To these, ever harmonious, worshipping in 
love, I give the Buddhi-Yoga by which they come 
unto Me.” 

The cultivation of devotion is by meditating 
on the Object of devotion, by worshipping Him, 
by reading about Him^and by listening to, talking 
to and associating with those who are superior in 
devotion. In this way devotion increases. 


^ 3 5> m r % ufa i 

stt il 

Stam t ^rgar^T JjcgRsrnwmrT?* i 
5T=rtm *r fcreicim ll 1 


“ Those verily who, renouncing all actions in 
Me, and intent on Me, worship meditating on me 
with whole-hearted Yoga, 

“ These I speedily lift up from the ocean of 
death and existence, O PArtha, their minds being 
fixed on Me.” f 

Submission to the divine Will grows easily out. 


1 Bkaga,vad-Gft& xii. 6— 7. 
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of devotion, for we always readily desire to yield 
where we recognise*and love the sup* rior. Wisdom 
and compassion invite submission, for the wisdom 
will choose the best, and the compassion the least 
painful, path for us. Wheie wisdom and compas- 
sion are perfect as in’ God, complete submission is 
the natural answer; and when all the events of 
life are seen as under His guidance, they can be 
accepted cheerfully and contentedly. The attitude 
of man in this respect to God should be that of a 
loving child to a wise and tender Father, carried 
to a far higher degree, 

fa*TOT** anrit vnrrr 1 . 
...wri .fsprw saw II 1 

" I am the Father of this urfiverse, the Mother; 
the Supporter, the Grandsire, the Husband, Home, 
Shelter, Lover.” 

Towards such a One gratitude springs up, ever 
increasing with increasing knowledge ; and stlf-sur- 
render, self-sacrifice, is but the culmination of 
reverence. By daily offering of all our acts to 
God, the spirit of self-sacrifice is cultivated, and as 
it becomes perfect the lower self is conquered and 
the Supreme Self is seen. 

wqwti* qqy n fa 

*rerreqrer yfcg n * 

% 1 1 bhagavad-Gtld, ix. 17—18, hhagarad-GUd. ix. 27, 
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“ Whatsoever thou doest, whatsoever thou eatesit, 
whatsoever thou offVrest, whatsoever thou givest, 
whatsoever thou doest of austerity, O Kaunteya, 
do thou thit as an offering unto Me.” 

As these virtues are the branches of Reverence 

% 

springing from love, so do corresponding branches 
of vices grow out of Fear, winch springs from hate 
in the presence of a superior. A constant attempt 
is made to belittle the superior, to pull him down 
to our own level, so that we may no longer have 
reason to fear him. For when we are in face of a 
superior whom we regard as an enemy, we are 
naturally inclined to thead the exercise of his 
power, which we feel ourselves unable to resist, 
and we long to lessen this hostile power or to 
escape from its reach. 

The hate-emotion directed to God shows itself in 
attempts to lesson the feeling of his greatness, to' 
diminish the recognition of His powers. If reverence 
is the commonest vice of this class, flippant careless 
speech and manner about sacred objects and sacred 
places, foolish jokes and idle laughter in speaking 
of the religious beliefs of others. This passes on 
into the vice of Profanity in coarse natures, and 
both are destructive of the finer emotions and 
should be sedulously guarded, agamst. This dulU 
ing of the finer emotions leads bn to complete 
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alienation from religion, for God can only be 
reached through these finer emotions and by the 
virtues we have seen to be the offspring of love ; 
and as a man is driven further and further away by 
the repellent action of hate, he loses all sense of 
the divine Presence, .and often lapses into entire 
ethical unbelief,* which leads to evil living. 




“ The universe is without truth, without basis, 
without God, they say.” 


Reverence to the Sovereign, the head of the 
State, comes naturally after Reverence to God, the 
representative of whose power, justice, and protec- 
tion he is on earth, if he be a true King, intent on 
the welfare of his subjects, always subordinating 
and sacrificing his own personal comforts and 
interests to those of his people, as did the ancient 
divine Kings, who give us the ideal of Kingship. 
The virtues spoken of above should be repeated 
in a lesser degree, in a subject’s relation to his King. 
The virtues of Loyalty , Fidelity and Oheditnce are 
those which make a good subject, and the necessity 
of these for the prosperity of a natton is strongly 
insisted on. Manu says that the King was made 
by God to protect the world, and was made of 
particles taken from Indra, V&yu, Yama, SOrya, 


l JBkagavad- QU&. zn, 8. 
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Agni, Varuna, Soma and Kubera. As Indra, he is 
to*shower benefits on his kingdom ; as V&yu, to 
know all that goes on ; as Yama, to control his 
subjects ; as SGrya to take taxes ; as Agni, to be 
full of brilliant energy ; as Varuna, to punish the 
wicked ; as Soma, to give joy to his subjects ; as 
Kubera, to support his people . 1 Jihi^hma’s dis- 
course on the duties of King and subjects is most 
instructive ; the King is to stand as God to his 
people, he being their protector and the guardian 
of all . 2 

Thedtih&sa are full of statements as to the 
blessings enjoyed by a°loyal people ruled over by a 
good King. 

As loyalty is insisted on, so are the correspon- 
ding vices of Disloyalty , Treason and Rebellion 
condemned, and the miseries are described of king- 
doms that are a prey to anarchy. 

Closely attached to the virtue of loyalty is that 
of Patriotism , in which the country is thought of 
as a collective whole, a living individual, to whom 
service is due. The King, in fact, is the embodied 
Majesty of the Nation, and loyalty to him grew 
out of patriotism of the purest kind. Patriotism is 
a virtue that has its roots in several emotions ; it 
grows out of veneration for the past of the country, 

1 Munusmfiti , Tii. 3, 4, and ix. 303-311. 

2 Mah&bh&rata. Shdnti Part'd. Ivi-xci. 
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admiration of its saints, heores and warriors, its 
grteat men of every kind, of its strength, power and 
splendour ; it identifies itself with the country by 
sympathy, feeling its joys and sorrows, its succes- 
ses and reverses, its prosperity and adversity, as its 
own ; it loves its rratural beauties, and rejoices 

a 

in its arti>tic and mechanical triumphs. The 
motherland, the country as a whole, is looked 
up to as an ideal, as an object of reverence, to 
be served and worked for above and beyond all 
else. Though, as a whole, the country is greater 
than the patriot, the patriotjias the power of help- 
ing his country by his service; he gladly sacrifices 
ease, comfort, wealth, life itself, on the altar of 
his country. As a tender fa’ her s *eks the good 
of his family so the pattiot seefcs the good of his 
land, and puts its interests before his own. The 
virtue of Public Spirit is but another name for 
patriotism, and the public-spirited mm is the 
man who will exert himself for a public object 
even more earnestly and diligently than for a pri- 
vate one. The very expression “public spirit” 
instinctively embodies the truth that has been re- 
ferred to so often as the very basis of morality — 
the Unity of all. Public spirit is the common 
spirit, the spirit of all the public, the spirit which is * 
one in all the public ; and the public-spirited man 
is h$ who — consciously or unconciously — realises 
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the dneness of the Self in all the member^ of that 
public to which he belongs ; who feels that the good 
and the evil of each are the good and the evil of all 
the members of that public, and who acts according- 
ly, endeavouring to ameliorate the conditions of life 
for all. * 

As in the case of virtues and vices towaids God, 
so in the case of virtues and vices to the State and 
its Ruler, it must be borne in mind that no man 
can free himself from the duty of incessantly en- 
deavouring to base his mehtal attitude and his 
outer action* on the best reason he can reach up 
to, nor can he free ‘'himself from responsibility 
for acquiesense in flagrant injustice, or for allowing 
himself to be carried away by any mere public 
opinion which he knows to be wrong, or has not 
taken the trouble to test, although feeling that its 
accuracy is doubtful. There is a false loyalty — 
the lip-loyalty of the flatterer — which is far more 
dangerous and sinful than the apparent opposition 
of the honest counsellor, who gives unpleasent but 
wholesome advice, and there is a false pafriotism 
that merely truckles to the prejudices of the 
ignorant, 

Ijsrm: jw trr, faraft*: i 

STTcfT >9 II 1 

•* Easy to find, O King ! are the men that 
l Kdmdyana, VI. xvi. 31. 
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always speak the words that please. Difficult to 
find are the men, both those that hear and tho§e 
that speak (gently), the words that are not pleasant 
but wholesome.” 

These virtues of patriotism and public spirit, 
directing the mind fo ends beyond those of the 
personal separated self, are enlarging and ennobling 
to the character, and train the man to see a larger 
Self, and so to make some progress towards the 
recognition of the One. The public-spirited 
patriotic man is nearer to God than the man whose 

interests are restricted within a narrower area, and 

« 

gradually he will widen out f from love of country 
to love of humanity. Happy is the land whose 
sons are patriotic ; she is sure to rise high amid the 
nations of the earth. . * 

• 

We have now to consider the duties owed to 
Parents and Teachers, who also stand as Superiors. 
These will include those that are shown to God 
and the King, and we may add to them the virtues 
of Gentleness, Trustfulness and Teachableness . 
Perhaps no virtues are more strongly insisted on 
than those that a child owes to«his parents and 
teachers, and down to the present time none are 
more characteristic of the true Aryan. 

* a ranfr aft 3a* ^jtjt i 

a,a** fSroftr: m a fafow it 
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$qfqrqr$*q q i 
Ifctq fqg gig ?ro: q% qqral n 
IN} qqr»rf g»{^T qwi qq q«q?* i 
st asrq*qgqr?i} q£*r«f qqrq*q tl 
q qq qqr srrqraq qq qq wsror: i 
q qq f| qqr %qr*q qqrqn*qqr smq: n * 
••• ••• •** ••• 

fqsqqqrq^g #r#q»rf?qsrq?*rfr i 
affarorq: qqqgqr qqqr^fa jJiqq n 
• •• * • • • • • +•• 

q^qtqqr qm q^qq qq qrqqr. i 
wqrqqrcg q*qq srqNq^qpqssT: r%qr- n 
qrqqq^r sfrqg^arqqisq qqfs=ntgi 
q«qq rqqr gsjqf gqtffqqfl# *q: || 

• • « •«• ••• • • 

fq«q^qr% T% <jqq*q *rmcq?T I 
qq qq: qr. *rr$iTgqqqf s*q qssqq II 1 

“ The suffering which the mother and father 
endure in the birth of children cannot be compen- 
sated, even in a hundred years. 

“ Let him dp always what is pleasant to these 
two, and also to the &ch&rya ; in the satisfaction of 
these three all ( the fruit of) austerity is obtained, 

“ The service of these three is called the highest 
i Mamumpti. ii. 227—330, 232, 234, 23$, 237, 
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austerity ; without the permission of these let him 
flbt perform other duties. 

“For verily these are the three worlds and the 
three Ashramas ; these al^o are said to be the three 
Vedas and the three fires. 


“ Tiie householder who neglects not these three 
will conquer the three worlds, and in a shining 
body he will rejoice, as a Deva, in heaven. 


“ All duties are honoured by him who honours 
these three; for him who does not honour these 
all rites are fruitless. 

“ A* long as these three live, so long let him 
not do ought else ; let him ever do service to them, 
intent on what is pleasant and beneficial. 


“ In (honouring) these three all is achieved that 
should be done by man ; this is plainly the highest 
duty ; all other is called a lesser dut y.” 

Teachableness and obedience to the teacher 
are insisted on, and many rules w6re given intend- 
ed to impress on the student the duty he owned to 
his preceptor. He was to be ever serviceable and 
careful not to offend, regarding the guru as his 
father in the highest sense. 
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: fW i 

hsiifjt i% Rtshr asr =5 *rrwr?rn n 1 

“Of the progenitor and the giver of the know- 
ledge of Brahman, the giver of the knowledge of 
Brahman is the more venerable, father ; for the 
birth of the Brahman in the Br&Jimana is verily 
eternal, both here and after death/’ 

Only to the dutiful pupil was knowledge given : 

srrr ^rr^fern^sOr i 
rTOT gwri Rt^it il 1 

“Asa man by digging with a spade obtains 
water, so he who does^service obtains the wisdom 
enshrined in his guru.” 

The vices which grow out of hate in relation 
to parents and teachers include, as do the virtues, 
those named under the relation to God and the 
King, and we may add to them those of Suspicious - 
ness > Cowardice y Falsehood \ and Insolence . Where 
there is fear of one stronger than ourselves, sus- 
picion inevitably arises, the expectation that he will 
use his power for our injury and not for our bene- 
fit. There is perhaps no greater poisoner of human 
relations than constant suspiciousness — the suspi- 
cious nature — for it casts a false appearance over 
everything, distorts and exaggerates actions, and 
l JlfanusMfiti. ii. 206, 207. 
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supplies evil motives to the most harmless acts. A 
suspicious nature sees hidden malevolence every- 
where, and is always miserable because always 
afraid. Cowardice engenders falsehood, the put- 
ting on of a false appearance for the sake of pro- 
tection against^a dreaded exercise of hostile power. 
When we come to study the reaction of the emo- 
tions of one person on those of another, we shall 
see that oppression on the part of the strong leads 
to the growth of these vices in the weak, and 
that these are the vices characteristic of the slave 
and the down-trodden. i 

Arrogance and superciliousness are attempts of 
the inferior to diminish the distance between him- 
self and the superior, and an* the reverse of the 
virtues of humility and teachableness. They render 
impossible any happy and mutually beneficial rela- 
tion between parents and children, between teach- 
ers and pupils. The sweet natural ties which grow 
out of the love-emotion are violently disrupted by 
these evil growths of the hate-emotion, and they 
destroy the peace and happiness of families, 
when carried to a higher degree, they destroy the 
prosperity of States and the influence of religion. 

The general attitude of the inferior to the supe- 
rior is summed up by Manu as being that which is 
show,n to the teacher : , 
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. Orsrr ft%: i 

^rrvmtfk* II 

*Nr.S ?T^f fl% fostito ^ mrarom 1 

“Such also constantly his conduct among teach* 
ers of learning, relatives, among those who hold 
him back from unrighteousness and give him 
counsel. 

“ Among his superiors let him ever follow the 
same behaviour as with his teacher.” 

In cultivating the virtues and weeding out the 
vices above mentioned, the young man should not 
forget one important consideration. His parents 
are given to him by his pr&rabdha karma, while 
this is not completely the case with his teacher, the 
element of present Choice also entering into the 
latter relation for the most part. While therefore 
the duty of reverence and trust and submission 
without reserve, short of what involves the commis- 
sion of a positive sin, is desirable towards parents, 
even if they are not as loving and considerate as 
parents ought to be, that duty is influenced by cer- 
tain other considerations in the case of the teacher. 
The teacher is chosen either by the parents for the 
student in the days of youth, or by himself when 
he reaches years of discretion. In the first cash, 
the authority of the teacher is the authority of the 

l Manusmfiti , ii. 206 , 207 . % 
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parents, delegated to him by them. If any doubt 
arises in the mind of the student as to whether 
that authority has been duly exercised, the student 
should at once consult his parents and abide by 
their decision. In the second case, shoilld such a 
doubt arise, he must exercise his own judgment, as 
he did when first he chose the teacher, and if teacher 
and student duly understand their respective duties 
then the wisest and most useful course is for the 
student to say clearly and respectfully to his 
teacher : “ Sir, there is such and such a doubt in 
my mind ; kindly remove it ; ” and for the teacher 
to remove the doubt gither by convincing the 
student of the rightness of the course adopted, or 
by altering that course, if indefensible. 

The above is important to bear in mind, as the 
abuse of authority and the misplacing of trust are 
unfortunately but too common in the world. In 
India especially, where the spirit of devotion to 
teachers is strong, having come down from the time 
when the teacher was a true teacher, there is 
exceptional danger of the misplacing of faith, and 
consequently there is exceptional need for preserv- 
ing a balance of mind and "for rejecting false 
claims. * 

To the aged Respect is the virtue which should 
ever be shown by the young, and they should ever 
be regarded and treated as superiors. 
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srwrw* svqr^r sfoer jt srmfod^i 
sirg^iPTTfirm^^ii 
3^ srrun sp^rnfcr ^sr: ^rrafcT i 

w^?5ii*TTi%^r?rr¥5rf 3*FcrF£rr%<rem n 
srftraT^frsrer fasi fsftwfajr: i 

cr^T ^cT STT^: ST3TT «T^T II 1 

“ He should not take the bed or the seat 
belonging to a superior ; and he who is occupying 
a bed or seat should rise and salute him. 

“ A young man’s pr&nas rise upwards when an 
old man approaches ; rising, and saluting, he again 
recovers them. * 

• 

“ He who ever salutes and shows reverence to 
the aged, obtains an increase of four things : life, 
intelligence, fame anti strength.” 

And so again : 

tsrter ^n4Nr*i5r i 
^rn^f^qr^fra »nsg?r: l gg<ft sfepn^ H 2 

'* Let him salute the aged, let him give them his 
own seat, let him sit by them with folded hands, 
let him walk behind when they leave.” 

This reverence to the aged is one of the most 
gracious virtues *of youth and manhood, and one 
who shows it wins love and approval from all. It. 

l Manusmritk ii. 119—121, 2 Manmmpti , iv, 154. 
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is naturally accompanied with Modesty , a virtue 
which is a lesser degree of humility. 

That obeisance to the aged is even physically 
beneficial to the young man is hinted in the second 
of the shlokas above quoted. By one of the laws 
of nature there always a tendency towards 
equilibrium ; as heat radiates from the warmer to 
the cooler, so strength and vitality go out from 
the stronger to the weaker. It has been proved by 
ordinary medical Science that invalids draw vitality 
from the vigorous, the feeble draw life from the 
healthier and stronger, and a large portion of the 
cures effected by magnetism are due to this fact 
In accordance with this* law, the pr&nas of the 
young move out towards the old and the feeble ; 
but when the young man rises ^nd makes obeisance, 
he at once creates in the mind of the elder the 
mood of benevolence and of giving instead of taking, 
and this mood sends back those pr&nas to the 
younger man. 

Good manners to a superior involve respect, 
modesty, truthfulness, readiness to render service, 
an absence of fear, suspicion and conceit. A youth, 
who shows those virtues will always meet with 
favour, and will enjoy many opportunities of im- 
provement in the company of his felders and supe- 
riors. Such a youth is always welcome, and his 
elders will take pleasure in. helping and guiding 
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him, and giving him the benefit of their experi- 
ence. 

The vices which shew themselves in relation 
to the aged include those noted in connection with 
the other classes of superiors, and Disrespect and 
Conceit may be added. The latter Vice is peculi- 
arly likely to arise, because the strength and vigour 
of the youthful body give it a physical superiority 
over the body of the aged, more obvious than the 
inferiority in expedience and ripeness of judgment. 
Impatience is another vice that shows itself in this 
connection, the swift Activity of youth being apt 
to chafe against the slowness of the aged. 

No virtues need cultivation more in modern life 
than those dealt with in this chapter, for in the 
rush and hurry of the present day, and the self- 
assertiveness that flourishes in a competitive civili- 
sation, these are the virtues most likely to* dis- 
appear. 

Religious virtues have decayed with the growth 
of misunderstood scientific, facts, and reverence and 
faith towards God 0 have been depredated as weak- 
ness and credulity. But religious virtues are the 
foundation-stones of a strong and manly cnaracter, 
and are found in history in heroes and not in base 
and degenerate men. 

Still more, perhaps, is visible the decay Af a 
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liigh-minded loyalty to the Monarch, and a patriotic 
fidelity to the State. This, as the student will 
Jlearn from the careful study of history, is due to 
internal organic reasons, mainly the failure in duty 
to each other first of Rulers and then of the Ruled, 
after the divine dynasties of Kings were with- 
drawn, in order that humanity might be left to learn 
by painful experience how to stand on its own 
feet, with many falls and struggles, like an infant. 
The spread of general though superficial know- 
ledge, the growth, through bitter conflicts, of 
democratic institutions, and the passing of author- 
ity into the hands of a Majority — in the absence 
of the wise and experienced, or because of their 
inability to take up their duties — have hidden the 
true rights and duties of the Sovereign from care- 
less eyes and minds. The one-sided exaggeration 
of the instruments of administration — cabinets, 
councils, parliaments, republican senates and con- 
gresses — has veiled the Governor, the King him- 
self. In the course of these experiments of huma- 
nity, there have arisen, in consequence of the mis- 
takes due to inexperience and selfishness, increas- 
ing poverty and distress, the, strife of labour and 
capital, the growing disorganisation of society. 
The remedy for these lies in restoring right feeling 
between King and Ministers and Sabhft and people, 
in Restoring right feeling between all the limbs and 
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organs of the State, and in each and all performing 
their respective duties of protecting and ruling, 
advising, administering, and helping with loyalty, 
fidelity and obedience ; in restoring, in fact, the 
ancient system on a higher level, with fuller know- 
ledge, according to the law of cyclic growth. Per- 
haps it may be for Aryan youths, ‘trained pp in 
the ancient virtues, to restore to modern life the 
ideal of the true citizen, and to set again the ex- 
ample of the true gentleman, pious to his God and 
loyal to his King and Country. 

That this may be so, it will be well to begin 
with the cultivation of 'these virtues in the family, 
where the Father and the Mother represent the 
superiors. The decay of reverence, obedience, res- 
pect and serviceablaness to them is only too patent 
in modern Indian life. Here every youth can at once 
begin to copy the old ideals, and to restore in his 
own home the ideal of the perfect son. Eager 
attention to their wants, prompt and cheerful obe- 
dience to their wishes, frank confidence in their 
good-will, trustful reliance on their deliberate judg- 
ment — these virtues will lay the foundation of the 
strong, dutiful, oVderly character that will make a 
good citizen and a patriot. 

In his relations to his teachers also, the student 
should strive to practise the appropriate virtues ; 
and different as are the modern conditions between 
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teacher and pupil from the ancient ones, yet the 
appropriate virtues might be cultivated, and the 
relation would then gradually again take on the 
affectionate intimacy of the older time. 

To the aged also, the Indian youth should show 
unvarying respect, consideration and readiness to 
serv«| utilising his physical advantages to supply 
their weaknesses, looking on aged men as his 
fathers, on aged women as his mothers, and show- 
ing ever to them the loving duty of a son. 

Let, then, the young man study these virtues, 
and build them into his owi] character by repeated 
effort, earnest, deliberate and well-reasoned thought, 
and with reliance on the Divine Self. Then shall 
his own life be useful and honorable, and his 
motherland the better for his work. 


-:o:- 



CHAPTER IX. 

Virtues and Vices in relatiqn to Equals 

We have now to consider how love and hate 
work out in the relations that arise between equals 
in the family and in society, binding them together 
or driving them apart accordingly as love or hate 
prevails. The relations between husband and wife, 
brothers and sisters* ^nd between relatives of the 
same generation, those between friends, acquain- 
tances and members of a society of similar age and 
standing, give rise*to emotions which are rendered 
permanent as virtues and vices, constantly active 
in the family and in the community. 

The virtues belonging to the family among those 
of the same generation are those which gradually 
lead the Jiv&tma to recognise his unity with others, 
and so prepare him for the recognition of the One 
Self in all. He finds himself surrounded by a small 
band of Jiv&tmSs whose conditions, interests, hopes w 
and fears are much the same as his own, with whom 
he enjoys and suffers, rises and falls, is prosperous 
and unsuccessful, from whom his own interests can- 
not be disjoined. As he practises the family virtues 
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and sees the happiness ensured by the practice, or 
as he falls Into the family vices and sees the sorrow 
and discomfort arising from them, he gradually 
learns that to bring about general happiness he 
must treat all men as his brothers, as members of 
one family, and that the miseries that afflict huma- 
nity all have their root in the neglect of the prac- 
tice of brotherliness. 

Affection , or love between equals, is the form of 
the love-emotion here to be cultivated. It will 
show itself in Kindness of thought, speech and 
action. Kindness of thought is at the root of 
kindness of speech and of attion, and one who 
guards himself against all harshness of thought will 
not err in speech or in act. We have already seen 
what great stress Manu lays on control of speech, 
and sweetness, gentleness, of speech should be 
cultivated in all family relations as well as in those 
of the outer world: 

sfa.sr i 

srnsrT snsrmi n 1 

■ " He whose speech and mind are pure and ever 
carefully guarded, he obtains all the fruit that is 
obtained by means of the Ved&nta. 
i l Manumfiti. ii. 160, 161. 
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. “Let him not, even though distressed, cut 
another to the quick (by his speech), nor meditate 
acts of hostility to others ; let him never utter the 
malignant word that disturbs (the mind of the 
hearer).” ■ 

This injunction, addressee! primarily to superi- 
ors in their intercourse with inferiors, covers all 
human intercourse, and is, perhaps, nowhere more 
needed than in family relations, where close know- 
ledge of the weakness of each is apt to barb the 
tongue to cutting speech. Again the right family 
relations are well sketched in the following : 

: i 

wraifiqpprf ^rmrmsrPTT wrfai i 

44 Let him not be aimlessly restless with his 
hands and feet, nor with his eyes, nor crooked (in 
his conduct), gor aimlessly restless with his tongue, 
nor meditate acts of hostility to others. 

With the l^itvik, Purohita, Ach&rya, maternal 
uncle, guest, dependent, children, the aged* sick, 




1 Manusnifitii vi. 177, 179, 180. 
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physician, kinsfolk, connexions by marriage, rela- 
tives,” 

“ Mother, father, female relative, brother, son, 
wife, daughter, servant-folk, let him not enter into 
altercation.” 

0 

And, after recounting the different worlds with 
which the persons above-named are connected, as 
representing in the organisation of human society 
the position of the worlds in the organisation of 
the Brahm&nda, so that if a man be at peace with 
them he is at peace with these worlds, Manu con- 
cludes: * * 

gr?rr 3%: cnr: ww 3*: 33: 11 

“ The elder brother is the same as the father, the 
wife and the son are one’s own body. 

The servant-folk are one’s shadow, the daughter 
is most deserving of compassion ; therefore, though 
slighted by these, let a man bear it ever undis- 
turbed.” 

# The right relation between husband and wife, 
between father and sons, and between brothers, is 
beautifully shown in the R&mdyana in Shri R&ma 
and Sitft, the four divine sons and Dasharatha, and 


1 Manusmftii, iv. 184, 185. 
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the four brothers, Shri R&ma, Lakshmana, Bharata 
and Shatrughna. These are the models a youth 
should set before h imself, and he should shape his 
conduct on these. 

Of the good wife, Manu says : — 

srsrcnl rrsT^rnr: ’PEfiH’sr. i 

f$pr. fcpissr sfer ran i li 

g^n ^n q cu ^ srrcr** qftqtspni I 
srest si^ il 

arq^i gwqr i 

srcpsfcrenn ^pt: fqH<JrmrrJTq«r s u 
qi<l 5tt srrfa^m wsiprpnfc^sr « 

*Trv-sfri% > 9 t^rer 11 1 

“There is no difference whatsoever between 
Shri (the Devi t)f Prosperity) and the wife in 
the house, who is the mother of the children, who 
brings good fortune, who is worthy of worship, the 
light of the home. 

“ Of the bearing of children, the protection of 
those born, the continuance ot the world* process, 
woman is evidently the only source. 

“ Children, ^religious ceremonies, service, marltat 
happiness, heaven for one's ancestors and oneself 
depend on the wife.* 

“ She who, ruling her mind, speech and body, 
1 Manus m f it i. xi. 26 — 29, m 
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wrongs not her husband, she obtains the (heavenly) 
world with her husband and is called by the virtu- 
ous a Sfidhvi.” 

35*r *r? 3 H*rrmr sreifsr 5 i 
i%sir: srrg^cwt %r?i?dt wfr srr ^en^sir 11 1 

*• This is the extent of the man, his wife, himself 

m 

ana his children ; Br^hmanas thus declare that the 
husband and wife are known as the same.” 

This view of a family as a unit, as really one 
life, is the view which alone gives a sure found- 
ation for the family virtues, and the indissolubility 
of the marriage tie among ^Aryans grows out of 
this idea. Father, mother and children are one , 
and each should love the other as himself ; what 
pleases one should please all : what saddens one 
should sadden all. All the virtues can be practised 
in the family, which is a little world in itself ; the 
parents represent the superiors, the children among 
each other the equals, the children to the parents 
the inferiors. A youth who cultivates the virtues 
in his home will be ready to show them out in the 
wider field of the world, and will be equipped for 
the duties of a good citizen. He can, practise there 
all that he will require in his manhood, and 
develope all the qualities which will make him 
a faithful friend, an honourable, courteous and 


J Mammfiti . ix. 45. 
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upright gentleman, a brave and unselfish patriot. 

Tender affection between brothers and sisters 
lies at the root of family prosperity, and we may 
see in the story of the P&n$avas how this consoled 
them in adversity and raised them finally to the 
height of prosperity. 

Courtesy and Considertion fot the feelings of 
others are enjoined as general principles of conduct, 
and noble bearing and manners have ever been 
held to * be characteristic of the true Aryan. 
Thus speech must be true, but also pleasing: 

awRira sjwsr i 

far** xr JTPjti awifpr w- snrrcwa 1 

“ Let him speak the true, let him speak the 
pleasing, let him* not speak an unpleasing truth, 
nor speak a pleasing falsehood; this is the ancient 
law.” 

Of course, there are occasions when it is the plain 
and positive duty of the person concerned to tell the 
truth even though it be unpleasant, as when a per- 
son in authority rebukes or corrects a subordinate. 
But even in *such cases he should speak gently, 
and such instances of special duty do not justify 
uncalled-for and rude language or sharpness, which 
only mar the. due effect of the rebuke and prevent 

l Mamenifiti, ii. 138. 
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its entering into the heart of the reproved. 

Good manners are very apt to be undervalued 
in modern times, partly because of the hurry and 
rush of modern civilisation, and partly from ignor- 
ance. But this undervaluing is a mistake. Good 
manners spring from a good heart and a gentle 
nature, and sh6\v kindness and , refinement of 
character. They imply self-control and a sense of 
self-respect and dignity, and many difficult social 
situations, which cau-e quarrels among ill-mannered 
people, are passed through without any trouble or 
ruffle by the nobly mannered. Soft words, courte- 
ous gestures, pleasant smiled, dignified bearing, 

n 

make social intercourse refreshing and a source of 
enjoyment, and the young Hindu should sedulous- 
ly cultivate the noble manners of the elder gener- 
ation, and thus sweeten the tone of modern society. 
Even gold becomes more beautiful by being refined 
and a noble and strong character is beautified by 
courtly bearing. 

Hospitality is a virtue on which great stress is 
laid, and the guest must ever be honoured as a 
Deva. 

raw • 
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arsrofrat I 

* qrr% sr sn*qR»«*is tt 1 

“Let him offer to the guest who has come a 
seat, water and food, hospitably according to his 
power, in accordance with rule. 

“ Grass (for seat), room, water, and, fourthly, a 
kind word — these are never wanting*in the houses 
of the good. 

“ The guest sent in the evening by the (setting) 
sun must not be sent away by the householder ; 
whether arrived at a convenient or inconvenient 
time, he must not regiain in the house unenter- 
tained.” • 

That there was as much travel, with its bene- 
ficent results, in ancient India as there is now, 
when the means of locomotion were not so easy 
and rapid as they are to-day, was due solely to the 
general prevalence of this virtue, and the regarding 
of hospitality as an essential part of religion. The 
continuous pilgrimages from shrine to shrine and 
from city to city — with all their educative effects 
in broadening men’s minds and experience, and in 
promoting affection and good-will between different 
and distant communities, by bringing them into 
familiar intercourse with each other — were only 
made possible by the generous provision of houses 

l Manuampti, iii. 99. 101, 105. - ’ 

24 * 
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of rest, and of food and clothing, on an immense 
scale, by the voluntary hospitality and charity of 
the well-to-do. 

Uprightness , Fait Dealings Trust , Honour , 
Straightforwardness , Urbanity , Fidelity , Fortitude , 
Endurance , Co-operation — these are virtues which 
are necessary <for happy and prosperous social life. 
Where these are found, the life of a community or 
of a nation is peaceful and contented, and men who 
show out these virtues in their characters make 
good citizens and lead happy lives. 

Readiness to forgive injuries is a virtue necessary 
for peaceful living, for all, at times, do some wrong 
to another, moved by passion, or envy, or some 
other evil emotion. Readiness to forgive such 
wrong is a sign of a noble disposition, and Magna- 
nimity includes this readiness, as well as the large- 
heartedness which makes allowance for the weak- 
nesses of others, and takes a generous view of their 
motives and actions. 

Toleration is an allied virtue that may be prac- 
tised towards equals or towards inferiors — the 
recognition that the Self expresses itself in many 
ways, and that none should seek t© force on another 
his own views or his own methods. Tolerance has 
always been a characteristic of Hinduism, which 
has never sought to convert men from their own 
faith, nor to impose on those within its own pale 
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any special form of intellectual belief, 'the variety 
of philosophic views embraced within its circle, as 
shown in the six Darshanas, testifies to the tolerance 
and wide-mindedness which have ever marked 
it. This tolerance is based on the belief in the Ohe 
Self, and the reverent acceptance of the infinite 
variety of Its intellectual manifestations. Hence 
Hinduism has ever been permeated by the large- 
hearted toleration which is the very spirit of 
Ishvara ; all are His ; all paths by which men seek 
God lead to Him ; as men walking from opposite 
quarters reach the same city, though walking in 
opposite directions, so«men from all quarters, seek- 
ing God, meet in Him at last. It is foolish and 
childish, then, to quarrel about the ways. 

*t«tt m srqsrer 1 

jto srmrgsr&ir srtsr. 11 1 

“ However men approach Me even so do I 
accept them, for the path men take from every side 
is Mine, O P&rtha.” 

Even when want of sufficient growth and know- 
ledge keeps men away from the higher and attach- 
ed to the lower manifestations of Deity, even then 
it is the One Ishvara who inspires their faith in the 
lower forms suited to their undeveloped intelligence, 
and it is He who gives the perishable fruit on ‘ 

1 Bhagavad- OUd. iv, II, 
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which their desires are fixed. 

m rer -d swrfsran i 

* ?i fa*mm**jr* sr^9n ftw. *?rm II 
m *it *ri <nj *rer. srac«ni^rgm^5fa i 
?tpi TOrafi sracf * n 

am sn^r i 

=5 ?TrT: faf%arf s% aT ^ u 

<TP3T em l 1 

“ They whose wisdom hath been rent away by 
desires go forth to other Devas resorting to various 
external observances, compelled by their own 
natures. e 

f 

“ Any devotee who seeketh to worship with 
faith any such aspect, I verily bestow the unswerv- 
ing faith of that man. e 

“ He, endowed with that faith, seeketh the wor- 
ship of such a one and from him he obtaineth his 
desires, I verily decreeing the benefits. 

,c Finite indeed the fruit ; that belongeth to those 
who are of small intelligence.** 

^ sc*ro%33T¥iTf>r qsnr sracqTferar: l 
asfq snrasr ii 

rf ^reisii =ar i 

sr g nr?rf^r3TRT% ?rc%srr?!^s?rcfor n 8 


« 


X jBhagarad-Gftd, vii. 20—23, 
2 Bhagawd*6tt&. ix, 23— 24 
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" Even the devotees of other Devas who worship* 
full of faith, they also worship Me, O son of Kuntl, 
though contrary to the ancient rule. 

“ I verily am the enjoyer of all sacrifices, and 
also the Lord, but they know Me not in essence, 
and hence they slip.” 

Such is the noble and liberal teaching of Hindu- 
ism, and it should shape the thoughts of every true 
Aryan, so that he may never fall into the error of 
trying to belittle or injure any of the religions of 
the world. Let him be tolerant even to the in- 
tolerant, and thus set a good example. 

This tolerance of •the religious beliefs, views, 
and bona fide opinions of others should not be mis- 
understood to mean toleration of and acquiescence 
in the active infliction of wrong by the wicked on 
the righteous and the innocent. A good man, 
while forgiving as far as possble wrong done to 
himself, should endeavour to set right — by gentle 
means at first, and, if these do not succeed, then by 
stern ones in accordance with the law of the land 
— all wrong inflicted on others. Such is the duty 
that Shri Krishna expressly laid upon Arjuna, with 
the whole weight of the wisdom embodied in the 
Bhagavad-GttL Nor should any action be mis- 
taken for intolerance which is only of the nature of 
conselling or education, even though it be the 
education of public opinion, or constitutional and 
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sober endeavour to wean men from injurious ways,, 
or a thoughtful discussion with the express 
object of eliciting truth. What is condemned is 
only the bigoted pride which imagines itself to be 
in sole possession of Truth, and would visit with 
punishment the slightest deviation from the course 
laid down by itself. 

The vices which grow out of the hate-emotion 
when it prevails among equals correspond dti the 
side of evil to the virtues we have been studying 
*on the side of good. It may almost shock the 
student to see very common faults of character 
classed as the fruits of the hdte-emotion, and yet if 
he thinks a little he will see that they have the 
marks of that emotion, as they drive men apart 
from each other, separating them and setting them 
in antagonism to each other, and that is clearly the 
result of the repellent force, which is Hate and not 
Love. 

The opposite of Kindness is Harshness , which 
shows itself but too often in the family as Morose- 
ness , Sul/enness } Irritability , and Peevishness — very 
common failings, and the destroyers of family affec- 
tion and peace. These faults bring dark shadows- 
into the family circle, in strong contrast to the 
light spread by the kind and sunny temper, and 
are but forms of Anger , one of the root manifesta- 
tions of the hate-emotion. Manu classes anger and , 
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harshness among the sins which are to be specially 
avoided : 

srrfercpi sr qrtiaRi ^ i 

^ *Rh*W% n 1 

w Let him avoid unbelief, censure of the Vedas, 
and slighting of the Devas, hatred, obstinacy, pride, 
anger, and harshness.” 

And this is natural, for these are sins which are 
especially productive of misery, and probably most 
of the daily troubles of life which cause harassment 
and worry are due to anger in one form or another. 
It is classed by Shri K^hna 2 with lust and greed 
as forming part of the triple gate of hell and as one 
of the clsuric characteristics . 3 The mind confused 
by anger is easily hurried into other sins, and it is 
one of the chief roots of crime. Impatience is one 
of its smaller manifestations, and the student who 
is intent on improving his character should be on 
his watch against even this comparatively minor 
form of his great enemy. The steady effort to be 
patient with, kind to, all, will gradually eradicate 
from his character the fault of Anger. 

Harsh Fault-Finding, Backbiting, Slander and 
Abuse are the opposites of Magnanimity. They 
proceed from the same source as Irreverence, etc. 

1 Manumpti. iv. 163. 

8 Bhagavad-&U&, xvi. 21. 3 IUd. 4 
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The way to correct these faults is always to exa- 
mine whether the defect for which we wish to 
condemn another is not present in ourselves. As 
Vidura says to Dhritar&shtra 

snsnrt Rrj*y«TVn6f ft M 

“Thou seest the holes of another, though 
small as the mustard-grain, O King ! ; thine owfy 
that are large as the Bel-fruit, even seeing thou 
ignorest ! ” 

Rudeness , Churlishness of bearing, a rough man- 
ner, are the faults which are 'the opposites of cour- 
tesy and consideration. They are exceedingly com- 
mon in modern days, and are spreading in modem 
India. They are signs of a coarse and vulgar nature 
which — uncertain of its own power and of the re- 
spect of others — tries to assert itself bjUoudness and 
to force itself on the attention of others, and it is 
thus always a mark of weakness. The gentle cour- 
teous bearing of a man conscious of his own strength 
and position contrasts with the rough rude manner 
of a weak man, unfit for the position he is in and 
trying to cover his unfitness by self-assertion* 

Crookedness, Unfairness , Deceit , Infidelity , Quar- 
relsomeness , Fickleness , Instability , are other com- 
mon faults which appear in the relations between 
equals, and cause many troubles alike in family and 
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social life. They all help to disintegrate families 
and nations, and men who have these vices are bad 
citizens, and sooner or later fall into well-deserved 
contempt and distrust. 

Vindictiveness and Revengefulness are the op- 
posite of the readiness to forgive, which we have 
seen is a part of magnanimity, and lihey perpetuate 
troubles, keeping them alive when they might die 
by forgetfulness. The wish to return an injury 
suffered by inflicting an injury in return is a sign of 
complete ignorance of the working of the law. A 
man who suffers an injury should think that he has 
inflicted an injury on another in the past, and that 
his own fault comes back to him in the injury now 
inflicted on himself. Thus he closes the account. 
But if he revenges bimself now, he will in the future 
again suffer the equivalent of the revenge he takes 
on his enemy. For that enemy will not be likely 
to think that he has been justly punished, and will 
nurse revenge again, and so the chain of claim and 
counter-claim will continue endlessly. The only 
way to get rid of an enemy is to forgive him; re- 
vengefulness stores up trouble for the future, which 
will inevitably come to the revengeful person, and 
the injuries we suffer now are only our own revenge 
coming home to ourselves. No one can wound us 
unless our own past places a weapon in his hands. 
Let a student remember this when some one injures 
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him ; let him pay his debt like an honest man, and 
have done with it. 

Intolerance is a vice which has caused immense 
destruction in the world, especially in modern times. 
Endless wars have been caused by men of one reli- 
gion wishing to impose their faith on men of an- 
other creed, and torrents of human blood have been 
shed in the name of God. Persecutions stain the 
page of history with blood and tears, and we may 
see a striking example of national ruin caused by 
religious persecution in the case of Spain, once the 
greatest of Western Powers, whose decay dates from 
the days when she slew by thousands the Jews and 
the Moors, and finally expelled the survivors be- 
cause their faiths differed from her own. 

Sectarianism , when it is bitter and quarrelsome, 
Is a form of intolerance, and in modern india this 
subtle enemy of religion is undermining the ancient 
noble toleration of Hinduism. Sectarian bigotry 
divides Hindu from Hindu, and blinds them, by 
magnifying unessential differences, to the essential 
unity in which they are rooted. As men lose the 
spirit of religion and cling chiefly to its forms, car- 
ing only fpr the external ceremony and not even 
understanding its meaning and the objects it is 
intended to bring about, they become more and 
more bigoted and intolerant, and split up into more 
and more numerous parties. Thus religion, which 
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should bind men together, is changed by intolerant 
bigotry into a disintegrating force. 

The remarks which apply to religious intoler- 
ance in India apply with even greater force to 
social convention in India as well as elsewhere. In 
India they have a special application because of the 
inseparable interblending of social, customs with 
religious, so that the paltriest and most trifling cus- 
toms, having their origin in some temporary need 
on some special occasion, rapidly assume a deeply 
religious and permanent importance. 

The true Aryan must avoid intolerance and 
bigotry as he would avoid poison, and should re- 
member that it is utterl/ alien from the spirit of 
his ancestral religion. He must look on all Hindu 
sects as members of his own family, and refuse to 
quarrel with or to antagonise any. And he must 
look outside the pale of Hinduism, and see in the 
other religions that surround him rays of the same 
Spiritual Sun in which he himself is basking, and 
thus spread peace over India, and make possible for 
her a united national existence. Let his religious 
watchword be “ Include,” not “Exclude,” sinefc the 
Self is One. • 


:o:- 



CHAPTER X. 


Virtues and Vices towards Inferiors. 

To complete the outline of the virtues and vices 
evolved in human relations, we must consider those 
which arise in a man’s relation to his inferiors, 
accordingly as he is ruled by the love-emotion or 
by the hate-emotion. The virtues in this case will 
come under the general nan*e of Benevolence y the 
will to do good to those 4 who are weaker than 
ourselves ; the vices will come under the general 
name of Prtde y the sentiment v^hich causes a man 
to look down on others, and to. do them injury, 
according to the activity of the hate-emotion in him 

Love showing itself to an inferior inevitably 
takes the form of Benevolence, and its commonest 
form is that of Compassion attd Pity . Weakness, 
ignorance, folly, arouse in the man ruled by the 
love emotion the desire to help the person who is 
at such disadvantage, by bestowing € on him strength, 
knowledge, wisdom. Compassion at once springs 
up in him, as by Sympathy he feels the weakness, 
ignorance, and folly as though they were his own, 
and thus becomes anxious to remove them, to raise 
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the sufferer above them. From these virtues springs 
Beneficence , the active carrying out of the will to 
do good, the performance of actions expressive of 
the good-will felt. 

In the conduct of parents to their children we 
see these virtues brightly show© forth. The weak- 
ness of the child, its dependence and helplessness, 
awaken the tenderness of the parent, and he be- 
comes filled with compassion and pity for the little 
creature that is so unable to protect and support 
itself. These virtues express themselves in softness 
of language, caressing gestures, encouraging looks 
and smiles, so that tfie # child may lose the feeling 
of its own littleness and feebleness, and may in 
effect share and direct the strength and skill of its 
elders, and thus supply its own deficiencies. Com- 
passion and pity seek, as does all love, to lessen 
the distance between itself and its object, to raise 
its object towards itself. It allays the apprehension 
which might arise in the inferior, in presence of 
strength greater than his own, by gracious aspect 
of Kindliness , expressing in every way that there 
is no reason for fear. Where it sees timidity and 
shrinking in the* weak, it increases the outward 
manifestations of Gentleness , Softness , and Sweet - 
ness, becoming the more gentle as the object of 
compassion is the more fearful and hesitating. 

The stronger, the older, those who are in^ aiiy 
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way superior, should always remember to practise 
these gentle virtues towards the weaker, the young- 
er, the inferior in any way, and should especially 
bear in mind that their exercise is the more needed 
when the inferior shows any of the manifestations 
of fear, of the idea ft that the superior is a hostile 
power, likely to inflict injury on him. Power is so 
constantly used to oppress and to injure, that the 
first feeling of the inferior in the presence of his 
superior is apt to be one of fear, and it is necessary 
to remove this by a manifestation of love. 

Compassion and Pity readily give rise to Pro- 
tection of the weak, whenever they are threatened 
by those stronger than themselves, and in protect- 
ing them Heroism appears, the cheerful risking of 
oneself for the sake of a weaker. The Hero is the 
man who risks his life for the good of another who 
is in need of help, without grudging the cost. The 
name is most often given to the warrior who gives 
his life for his King and his country, or to the 
martyr who dies for his faith ; but it is deserved 
equally by many an unknown man and woman, 
who in ordinary human circumstances sacrifices life 
or health for others — the physician. or nurse, who 
dies, worn out by strenuous exertions In aid of the 
plague-stricken ; the mother, who rescues a child 
from death by ceaseless tendance, careless of her 
life and health, caring only to supply everything 
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that the babe needs ; the bread-winner, who be- 
comes exhausted by excessive toil, sacrificing 
leisure, strength, health, that the weaker ones de- 
pendent on him may not feel the pinch of starva- 
tion, The heroic virtues — Courage , Valour , Endu - 
tance.z tc. — have for the most^part their root in 
Compassion and in a sense of duty*to the weak, a 
sympathy with them in their sufferings and a desire 
to remove these sufferings ; they are most readily 
evoked in presence of the inferior in need of help. 
In fact, when they appear in the relations to superi- 
ors and equals, it is always in connexion with the 
need of these person^, and the man showing the 
heroic virtues has something to give of which they 
are in want It may be a King who, though occu- 
pying the position cjf a superior to his soldiers in- 
dividually, needs their help for the protection of his 
crown ; or a brother who, normally equal, has a 
deficiency which his brother can supply at the 
moment ; and so on. It still remains that the 
Hero is always the giver, and leaves in his debt 
those fqr whom he pours out his life oi^his posses- 
sions. Compassion, Protection, Heroism, are virtues 
that especially bfcfit Kings and Rulers. 

Liberality is a virtue, again, which is called out 
by the presence of inferiors, and the readiness to 
give, the virtue of Chanty , is one which has been 
placed by Hinduism in the very first rank. fPT*, 
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gift, has always been an essential part of every 
sacrifice, and the feeding and supporting of true 
and learned Br&hmanas has been no less essential. 
By these rules men were trained to sacrifice part 
of their wealth for the benefit of others, and thus 
were led onwards # to a true understanding and 
acceptance of *the great Law of Sacrifice. 

Manu says : 

?r 11 

^Tsnsrir 1 

snt* <«?rtori srforrn 11 
fTasq 1 

*rrrrc*iF% 11 1 

“ Let him diligently offer sacrifices and obla- 
tions with faith ; these, if performed with faith 
and with rightly earned wealth, become unperish- 
ing. 

“ Let him always observe the duty of charity, 
connected with sacrifices and oblations, with a 
contented pind, having sought with diligence a 
worthy recipient. 

“Something verily ought to be^given ungrudg- 
ingly by him who has been asked, for a worthy 
recipient will surely arise who will save him from 
all (sins).” 

i ffanusmpti. iv 226—228. 
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• The way in which charity should be done is 
very" clearly laid down by Shri ftfifhna, who divi- 
des gifts, according to their nature, into s&ttvic' 
rdjasic and t&masic. 

%5T *71% ^ «rfNr* II 

w?3tr«KTOS ■qrergf^R m s*r i 
*Tsm ^?rn 11 

sr^Rirtr ^i5TO*n*?*rar 1 
srerc$?msisrR rT^mHgsrt^ti 11 1 

“ That gift given to one who doss nothing in 
return, saying, * It ought to be given/ at right 
place and time and to a worthy recipient, that gift 
is accounted s&ttvic. 

“That verily whidi is given for the sake of 
receiving in return, or again with a view to fruit, 
or grudgingly, that gift is accounted r&jasic. 

“That gift which is given at unfit place and 
time and to unworthy recipients, disrespectfully 
and contemptuously, that is declared t£masic” 

That charity should be done with courtesy 
and gentle kindliness is a rule on which much 
stress is laid. We often read in the Itih&sa direc- 
tions to show careful respect in the making of gifts ; 
charity should ever be gracious, for even a trace of 

B hagavad* @it&, xvii. 20—2*2. 

25 
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contempt or disrespect makes it, as above said, 
t&masic. 

The idea of showing to weakness the same 
courtesy that is extended to rank and superiority, 
a tender deference and consideration, comes out 
strongly in the following shloka : 

snftnr. feren i 
*nr«r <f*it srt^r sr n 1 

“ Way should be made for a man in a carriage, 
for one who is above ninety years old, for a sick 
person, for one who carries a burden, for a woman, 
a Sn&taka, a king and a bridegroom.” 

Similarly we find, wlfen directions are being laid 
down as to the giving of food to people in the due 
order of their position, preference over all is given 
to the weak ; 

drnorr nfSptfrew l 
sa sierra: n 8 

“ Let him, without making distinctions, feed 
newly-married women, young maidens, the sick, and 
pregnant women, even before his guests.” 

Another virtue which should be cultivated in 
relation to inferiors is what may, for lack of a better 
term, be called Appreciativeness , the full recogni- 
tion of all that is best in them. This recognition, 


l Manwinfiti, ii< IBS. 


2 Ibid. iii. 1X4. 
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■generously expressed, has a most encouraging effect, 
incf stimulates them to put out all their energies. 
The sense of weakness, of littleness, of inferiority, 
tends to paralyse, and many a man fails simply by 
lack of confidence in his own powers. A word of 
hearty appreciation gives the encouragement need- 
ed, and acts like sunshine on a flower*,' causing the 
whole nature to expand and glow. 

Patience is also most necessary in all dealings 
with inferiors ; lesser ability generally implies less 
quickness of understanding, less power to grasp or 
to perform, and the superior needs to practise 
patience in order not to confuse and bewilder the 
inferior. With children # and servants this virtue 
has special opportunity for exercise, and its exist- 
ence in the elders is.peculiarly helpful and peace- 
making in the family. Strength should be used to 
help and support weakness, not to crush and terrify 
it, and ‘’patience sweet that naught can ruffle ” is 
a sign of a truly great and strong nature. Appre- 
ciativeness and Patience are specially needed in 
parents and teachers. 

The vices that spring out of the hate-emotion to 
inferiors are of *the nature of Pride , the sense of 
superiority in the separated Self, looking down on 
those below it, and desiring to still further lower 
them, in order to make its own superiority more 
marked. The character of a man filled with pride 
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is graphically described by Shrt Kpi§hna: 

. sit«^ i 

wf^rfcf s’T’^tr H 

3TOT WTt f&i I 

$«iTfss*Ts;j* tfufr %5afr st «r^rr f g^r ll 
srratft sfawraircrftjT qRts?$T sfer *mi 
*ra% JTTf^ li 1 

“This to-day by me hath been obtained, that 
purpose I shall gain ; this wealth is mine already, 
and this also shall be mine in future. 

“This enemy hath been^slain by me, and these 
others I shall also slay* I am Ishvara, I am the 
enjoyer, I am perfect, powerful, happy. 

“ I am wealthy and well-born ; what other is 
there that is like unto me ? I will sacrifice, I will 
give, I will rejoice.” 

Such a man. looking down on his inferiors, seek- 
ing only his own gain and his own advantage, 
will see in them only persons to be used for his own 
purpose. To them he will show the vices of Scorn , 
Contempt , Arrogance , Disdain , expressing in words 
and actions his sense of the distance between him- 
self and them. His own bearing will be marked 
by Aggressiveness, Self-assertion , Ovcrbeari ngn*s$, 
implanting dislike and hatred in those with whom 
1 Ahagavqd Git&. xvi. 13—16. 

« 
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lie comes into contact, unless they are thoroughly 
dominated by the love-emotion. If his inferiors 
possess anything which lie desires, and he is able to 
deprive them of it without danger to himself, he 
may fall into robbery and murder; and he will use 
his superiority to oppress and enslave. The charac- 
ters of many such men may be studied in history — 
tyrants, oppressors, causing widespread destruction 
and misery, and thus sowing in the breasts of the 
oppressed the seeds of evil passions which sprang 
up into a crop of revolt, bloodshed and anarchy. 
Mann sternly condemns the Kings that fail in the 
duty of protection : — 

Tr^rr I 

srcsfr ii 1 

“ Tlie king that punishes the innocent and puni- 
shes not the criminal, he goeth into infamy and 
hell” 

In smaller fashion these evils are reproduced in 
the family and in society, where the superiors 
^how out the fruits of hate instead of love. The 
tyrannical father or master implants and fosters in 
his children and servants the vices of the oppress- 
ed, and creates the evils which he later endeavours 
in vain to destroy. 

Hauteur , Haughtiness , Reserve , are subtler forms 


1 A fanwttttfiti, viii. 128. 
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of this same emotion, and work much mischief 
when they appear between those between whom 
cordiality, affection and openness alone should pre- 
vail* They should be very carefully guarded against 
by the student, when he comes to deal with 
those who are younger than he, or those towards 
whom nature or circumstances place him in the po- 
sition of superior to inferior. He should ever re- 
member that the duty of the superior is to bring 
the inferior up to his own level so far as is possible, 
and not to keep him inferior and constantly remind 
him of any distance that there may be between 
them. If he make the mistake of following the 
latter course, the probabfe, nay the certain, result 
will be that he will drive the inferior either into a 
slavish cringing and timidity and nervousness, on 
the one hand, or rebellion, pride and contempt, 
on the other. But if he behave otherwise, and 
treat his inferior as his equal, then the probability, 
almost the certainty, is that the inferior will readily 
see his superiority, and treat him with due respect 
an<i reverence. It is they who selflessly help 
others to rise that are honoured, not they who de- 
sire aggrandisement for themseltes. 

i 

Let the student then remember in all his rela- 
tions with his inferiors to cultivate sympathy and 
compassion and active beneficence. If in the 
family he shows these virtues to the younger and 
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to the servants, in his later life in society and in 
the nation these virtues will still mark his charac- 
ter, and he will become a true philanthropist, a be- 
nefactor of his community and of his country. 


:o: 



CHAPTER XL 

The Reaction of Virtues and Vices 

ON EACH OTHER. 

In order that a youth may understand how to 
improve his own character and meet the difficulties 
and temptations which surround him, it is impor- 
tant that he should kno f w how the virtues and 
vices of people react on* each other. By under- 
standing this, he will know how to be on his watch 

against evil reactions, and how to promote the good 

«• 

both in himself and in others. 

The general law is that an emotion — and the 
virtue or the vice that is its -permanent mood— 
when exhibited by one person to another, provokes 
in that other a similar emotion, virtue or vice. An 
exhibition of love calls out love in response ; an 
exhibition of hate is answered by hate. Anger 
produces anger ; irritation causes irritation ; gen- 
tleness brings out gentleness ; patience is respond- 
ed to by patience. If the student will observe 
himself and his neighbours, he will soon discover 
for himself the reality of this law, and will see how 
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the moods of people are affected by the moods 
they meet with in others. One ill-tempered man 
will set a whole company jangling ; one sweet- 
tempered man will keep everybody at peace. 

This is the general law, working among average 
people who are equals, in whom the love-emotion 
and the hate-emotion are both present and are 
about equally balanced. When the people are not 
equals, but one is inferior to the other, the emotion, 
virtue or vice shown by one will also produce in 
the other one similar in kind, but corresponding to 
the one first shown, not identical with it. Thus an 
exhibition of love tcf an inferior will produce in 
him love, but the nature* of the love will be govern- 
ed by this inferiority, and will be reverence, trust, 
serviceableness, and so on. Benevolence will be 
answered by gratitude, and pity by confidence. ■ 
An exhibition of hate to an inferior will produce in 
him hate, but the nature of the hate, again, will be 
governed by his inferiority, and will be fear, deceit, 
treacherous revenge, and so on. Oppression will 
be met with sullenness, and cruelty with silent 
vindictiveness. The good will produce good, and 
the evil, evil, according to the general law ; but the 
particular nature of the good or evil shown wiA be 
governed by the relative positions Of the individu- 
als concerned. 

When we come to study exceptional people, 
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another law comes in. If an exceptionally good 
man is observed, one in whom the love-emotion is 

I 

dominant, then it will be seen that he does not 
answer anger with anger, but that when anyone 
shows the vice of anger to him, he meets it with 
tht opposite virtue , kjndness ; if a man shows him 
the vice of pride, he meets it with the opposite 
virtue, humility ; if a man shows him the vice of 
irritation, he meets it with the opposite virtue, 
patience ; and so on. The result is that the vice is 
checked, and very often the person who showed it 
is led, by the exhibition of the opposite virtue, to 
himself imitate that instead/ 

In the case of an exceptionally bad man, one 
who is dominated by the hate-emotion, there is 
but too often an exhibition \)f vice in answer to 
an exhibition of virtue. A man showing humility 
to such a one is met by pride ; gentleness provokes 
insult ; patience stimulates oppression. 

We have thus two laws : 

i. Among ordinary persons, emotions, virtues 
and vices provoke their own likenesses, 
or correspondences. , 

k In persons who are definitely dominated by 
love or hate, emotions, virtues and vices 
provoke the appropriate subdivision of 
their own dominant emotion. 
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Let us consider instances. 

Two ordinary men, equals, meet, and one, in a 
bad temper, speaks angrily ; the other flares up 
in reply, answering angrily ; the first retorts, yet 
more angrily ; and so it goes on, each getting more 
and more angry, until there i$ a furious quarrel. 
How often have friends been parted by a quarrel 
beginning in the ill-temper of one. 

Two other men meet, and one, in a bad temper, 
speaks angrily ; the other answers softly ; with a 
pleasant smile and friendly gesture ; the anger 
of the first, finding no* fuel, dies down, and the soft 
words and smile awaken an answering smile, the 
anger is gone, and the two walk off arm-in-arm, 

A man in whom the hate-emotion predominates, 
superior to another, treats the latter with insolencS 
and threat, trying to force him to yield to his will. 
The inferior meets this exhibition of evil emotion 
with fear, distrust and sullen submission, and in his 
heart springs up the desire for revenge, which be 
nourishes until an opportunity occurs to injure the 
superior. The latter, seeing the fear and sullen sub- 
mission, shows*yet more insolence and scorn, the 
sight of the fear increasing the original contempt 
for the inferiority of the other. This again leads to 
increased fear and distrust and more slavish sub- 
mission, with growing longing for revenge, and thus 
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the vicious cycle is repeated over an$ over again. 

4 A superior man, in whom the love-emotion pre- 
dominates, comes into contact with an inferior, in 
whom the very sight of his superiority arouses fear 
and distrust The exhibition of these vices moves 
him to pity and corppassion, and he answers the 
fear and distrust by increased kindness of manner 
and softness of language. The inferior thus met is 
soothed and encouraged, and his fear diminishes to 
slight timidity of approach ; this in its turn dis- 
appears, and is replaced by trust and confidence 
in the good-will of the superior. Thus in his 
heart the love-emotion is aroused, and the seeds of 
virtue are implanted instead of those of vice, and 
the relation established is one which conduces to 
the happiness of each of the persons concerned. 

The Itih&sa and Pur&nas have many instances 
of this interplay of emotions, of the effects of the 
exhibition of virtues and vices reacting on each 
other. Bhima’s scornful laughter over the blunders 
of Duryodhana awakens hatred and the desire for 
revenge in the bosom of the latter, and the hatred 
grows into one of the causes of the destructive war 
between the P&ndavas and the Kurds. Kaushaly&’s 
angry' reproaches as to the treatment of R&ma are 
met by Dasharatha with gentle humility, and she is 
quickly moved to . repentance and shows loving 
humility in return. Arjuna's fear at the sight of 
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the VirAt-rftpa is allayed by Shrt Krishna’s gentle 
words and re-assumption of His ordinary form. 
Thise stories are told for our instruction, that we 
may learn how we should meet and couquer evil, 
not by imitating it, but by exhibiting the opposite 
emotion. A fire is easily put out at the beginning, 
but when it has fuel thrown into it,- it grows and 
increases, and at last destroys all with which it 
comes into contact 

The student will now understand the scientific 
nature of the command addressed to their followers 
by all the great Teachers, never to return evil with 
evil, but always with good. We can understand 
now why and how it has ever been said : Do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you. 

5T apffo snsrsrfarormsr. i 

This is the surcfmary of the Science of Conduct, 
because the “ others ” are in very truth “you” 
yourself. Says Manu : 

«r pi ^ ' 2 

“ Let him not be angry again with the angry 
man ; being harshly addressed, let him sjJeak 
softly.” 


1 Mahibh&rata, Sh&uti Parra, lxxxri. 
8 Manuswf iti . vi. 48. 
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The S&ma - Veda says : 1 

, frfe a rc bbt* i ^ 

“ Cross the passes difficult to cross ; (conquer) 
wrath with peace ; untruth with truth.” 

Says the Buddha : 

r 

“ Hatred cdases not by hatred at any time : 
hatred ceases by love.” 

And again : 

“ To the man that causelessly injures me, I will 
return the protection of my ungrudging love ; the 
more evil comes from him, the more good shall flow 
from me.” 

And again : 

« 

“ He who bears ill-will to those who bear ill- 
will can never become pure ; but he who feels no 
ill-will pacifies those who hate,..*... Overcome anger 
by not being angered ; overcome evil by good ; 
overcome avarice by liberality ; overcome falsehood 
by truth.” 

Says Lao-tze : 

« 

To those who are good, I am good ; and to 
those who are not good, I am also good ; and thus 
all get to be good. To those who are sincere, I am 

1 Aranya-gdm, Arka-parr.a. 2nd JPrap&thaba, 
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I 

sincere ; and t<* those who are not sincere, I am also 
sincere ; arid thus all get to be sincere.” 

' Says Jesus Christ : 

“ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them lhat hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you.” 

Evil is only perpetuated when itis returned, the 
wrong emotion growing ever stronger as it is fed 
with fuel of its own nature ; but as water poured on 
fire is love poured on hate. Happinesss can only 
be gained as the fires of hatred are quenched, and 
this can only be done by love, generously and free- 
ly outpoured. • 

This is the genera? law, and, in the strictest 
sense, this the last method of finally changing an evil 
nature into a good # one. But, in dealing with limit- 
ed times and spaces, it becomes the duty of those 
occupying special positions or offices in the com- 
munity, or finding themselves in special situations 
created by the exceptionally evil, to apply the law 
of justice and punishment rather than that of 
charity* The Sovereign and the judge, representing 
the aspect of nature embodied in the law of equili- 
brium, find it their special duty to punish the evil- 
doer and suppress the disturbances cajused by Irime, 
restoring the equilibrium of society. Apart from 
this special modification, the general,, law hold$ 
good. 
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Further, understanding the naturfe of virtues and 
vices, and their relations to and re-actions upon 
each other, the student will now be in a position 
to cultivate deliberately the love-emotion in 
his own nature, with the virtues which are its per- 
manent moods, and he will learn also to awaken 
and stimulate these in others by exhibiting them 
in his own conduct. 

. In his superiors he will awaken benevolence, 
compassion, tenderness, by showing to them rever- 
ence, service, dutifulness and obedience ; and if he 
meets a superior who shows any harshness or pride, 
he will check in himself the Reeling of fear which 
springs up, and by showing a frank humility and a 
confidence in his good-will, he will awaken the 
love-emotion, and will thus turn«the harshness into 
'kindness and the pride into compassion. 

In his equals he will ever seek to arouse affec- 
tion by showing it himself, to win them to kindness 
by showing kindness, to courtesy by showing 
courtesy, to uprightness by* showing uprightness. 
When they show any of the Vices of the hate-emo* 
tion to him, he will restrain the similar emotion 
that leaps up in himself in answer, and will deliber- 
ately show the opposite virtue that belongs to the 
love-emotion, and will oppose kindness to unkind- 
ness, courtesy to rudeness, uprightness to deceit 
Thus Jie will not only avoid increasing the mis- 
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chief caused by others ; but in those others them- 
selves, unless they be exceptionally evil, he will 
arouse right emotion and help them to improve.* 

In his inferior? he will try to plant the seeds of 
trust and confidence, encouraging them by his gen- 
tleness and patience, and eradicating all suspicion 
and fear. When he finds an inferior showing these 
vices, he will not allow himself to give way to scorn 
and contempt, but will increase his own gentleness 
and patience, and gradually lead the weaker into 
the' love-relation with himself that will make their 
relations mutually pleasant. 

If these pinciples ruled human relations in the 
family, the community,* the nation, how changed 
would be the aspect of the world. How quickly 
would discord change to peace, storm to calm, 
misery to happiness. To use knowledge to guide- 
action, so that right action may spring from right 
knowledge, should be the aim of every student of 
the Science of Ethics. Only thus can character be 
builded, and India’s sons become worthy of their 
motherland. The student of to-day is the citizen 
of to-morrow. May right instruction lead him to 
noble life. . 

*' I am giving you complete union of heart! and 
minds, in which ill-feeling finds no place. Even as 
the cow is pleased with the new-born calf, so let 
one be pleased with another. Let the son follow 
2 6 
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-his father' and be of one mind with his mother. 
Let the wife remain in peace with the husband arid 
speak sweet words to him. Let not the brother 
bear nialice towards brother or sister. Let all 
become harmonious with each other, and let all 
treat each other well." 


Peace to all Beings. 
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